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INTRODUCTION 


T HE question may be asked by some Why divide your 
book into two parts an argument and a demonstration? 
If the Cipher is conclusne why is any discussion of probabih 
ties necessary? 

In answer to this I would state that, for a long time before 
I conceived the idea of the possibility of there being a Cipher 
in the Shakespeare Plays I had been at work collecting proofs 
from many sources, to establish the fact that Francis Bacon 
was the real author of those great works Much of the material 
so amassed is new and curious and well worthy of preserva 
tion While the Cipher will be able to stand alone these 
facts w ill throw many valuable side lights upon the story told 
therein 

Moreover that part of the book called Parallelisms will 
I hope be interesting to scholars even after Bacon s authorship 
of the Plays is universally acknowledged as showing how the 
same great mind unconsciously cast itself forth in parallel lines 
in prose and poetry in the two greatest sets of writings in the 
world 

And I trust the essays on the geography the politics the 
religion and the purposes of the Plays will possess an interest 
apart from the question of authorship 

I have tried to establish e\ery statement I have made by 
abundant testimony and to give due credit to each author 
from whom I have borrowed 

For the shortcomings of the work I shall have to ask the 
indulgence of the reader It was written in the midst of many 
interruptions and distractions and it lacks that perfection 
which ampler leisure might possibly have given it 

As to the actuality of the Cipher there can be but one con 
elusion A long continuous narrative running through many 
pages detailing historical events m a perfectly symmetrical 
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rhetorical, grammatical mannei, and always giowuv; out of the 
same members, employed m the same way, and counting from (he 
same , or similai , stai iing-points, cannot be oth noise than a pie- 
ai ranged ai ithmetical ciphci 

Let those who would deny this proposition pioducc a single 
page of a connected story, eliminated, by an arithmetical iitlc, 
from any other work, m fact, let them find fi\c words that 
will cohere, by accident, in due order, in any publication, v licit 
they were not first placed with intent and aforethought. 1 
have never yet been able to find even three such Regularity 
does not grow out of chaos There can be no intellectual 
order without preexisting intellectual purpose The ftmts of 
mind can only be found where mmd is or has been 

It may be thought, by some, that I speak with too much 
severity of Shakspere and his family , but it must be remem- 
bered that I am battling against the gicat high walls of public 
prejudice and intrenched error “Fate,” it is said, “obeys the 
downright striker” I trust my earnestness will not be mistaken 
for maliciousness 

In the concluding chapters I have tried to do justice to the 
memory of Francis Bacon, and to the great minds that first an- 
nounced to the world his claim to the authorship of the Play s 
I feel that it is a noble privilege to thus assist m lifting the 
burden of injustice from the shoulders of long-suffering merit 
The key here turned, for the first time, in the secret wards 
of the Cipher, will yet unlock a vast histoiy, nearly’ as great in 
bulk as the Plays themselves, and tell a mighty story of one of 
the greatest and most momentous eras of human history’, illu- 
minated by the most gifted human being that ever dwelt upon 
the earth 

I conclude by invoking, m behalf of my book, the kindly 
judgment and good-will of all men j tv 
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PART I 


WILLIAM SHAKSPERE DID NOT 
WRITE THE PLAYS 

CHAPTER I 

THE LEARNING REPEALED IV THE SHAKESPEATE 
WRITINGS 

F m h radle 

He was ash Ur a d p d good n 

H y l III 2 

I T was formerly the universal belief entertained even among the 
critical that the writings which go b> the name of IVilham 
Shakespeare were the work of an untaught unlearned man 

Addison compared Shakspere to the agate in the ring of 
Pjrrhus which had the figure of Apollo and the nine Muses 
pictured in the veins of the stone by the hand of Nature without 
any assistance from Art 

Voltaire regarded him as a drunken savage 
Pope speaks of him as a man of no education 
Richard Grant White says Shakspere was regarded even 
down to the time of Pope as this bewitching but untutored and 
half savage child of nature 

He was looked upon as a rustic bred bard who sang as the 
birds sing — a greater Burns, who as Milton sajs warbled his 
native wood notes wild 

This view was in accordance with the declaration of Ben Jon 
son that he possessed small Latin and less Greek and the state 

*Wh v fern had n thes pgest the man f Stratf d Ih name will be pell d 
h spell d t n h s w II SI I ftr Wber v ih f to th PI ys r to the eal utho 

o( th Pi ys th name w II b sp lied SI l f for th t was the name n the t tie pages f 
quartos a d f 1 os 
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me nt of old Fuller, m h,s Worth.es, m .6«, that “h.s learn, „g was 

very little ” 

Fuller says 

Plautus was never any scholar, as doubtless our Shakespeare, if alive, would 
confess himself 

Leonard Digges says 

The patterne of all wit, 

Art without Ait unparaleld as yet 
Next Nature onely helpt him, for tool c thorow 
This whole booke, thou shalt find he doth not borrow 
One phrase from Grcekes, nor Latinos imitate, 

Nor once from vulgar languages translate 

Rev John Ward, Vicar of Stratford, writing forty-seven yeais 
after Shakspere's death, and speaking the traditions of Stratford, 
says 

I have heard that Mr Shakespeare was a natural wit, without any art at all 

Seventy odd years after Shakspere’s death, Bentham, in his 
State of the English Schools and Churches , says 

William Shakespeare was born at Stratford, in Warwickshire, his learning 
was very little, and therefore it is more a matter for wonder that he should be a 
very excellent poet 1 

But m the last fifty years this view is completely changed 
The critical world is now substantially agreed that the man who 
wrote the plays was one of the most learned men of the world, not 
only m that learning which comes from observation and reflection, 
but in book-lore, ancient and modern, and m the knowledge of 
many languages 


I His Classical Learning 

Grant White admits 

lie had as much learning as he had occasion to use, and even more 5 

It was at one time believed that the writer of the plays was 
unable to read any of the Latin or Greek authors in the original 
tongues, and that he depended altogether upon translations, but 
such, it is now proved, was not the case 

The Comedy of Eirors , which is little more than a repro- 
duction of the Menoechmt of Plautus, first’ appeared at' certain 


1 Chip 19 


"* Whuc ’ ME and Genius of Skakcsfcarc, p 256 
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Christmas revels given by Bacon and his fellow lavtyers at 
Graj s Inn in 1594 while sa>s Halit well the Menoechmt of 
Plautus was not translated into English or rather no English 
translation of it was printed before 1595 

* The greater part Of the story of Tin on was taken from the 
untranslated Greek of Lucian 

Shakespeare s plays says White show forty per cent of 
Romance or Latin words which is probably a larger proportion 
than is now used by our best writers certainly larger than is 
heard from those who speak their mother tongue with spon 
taneous, idiomatic correctness 

We find in Twelfth Night these lines 

Like the Eg>ptian thief at point of death 
Kill what I love * 

Thi is an allusion to a story from Heliodorus sTthiopics I do 
not know of any English translation of it in the time of Shakspere 

Holmes says 

The writer was a classical scholar Rowe found traces m him of the Elect™ 
of Sophocles Colman of Ond Pope of Dares Phrygius and other Greek 
authors Farmer of Horace and Virgil Malone of Lucretius Statius Catullus 
Se leca, Sophocles and Euripides Stevens of Plautus Knight of the Antig 
cne of Sophocles and White of the A tees ft of Euripides 4 

White says 

His \ery frequent use of Latin denvat ves in their radical sense shows a 
somewhat thoughtful and observant study of that language * 

White further sajs 

Where even in Plutarch s pages are the aristocratic republican tone and the 
tough muscularity of mind which characterized the Romans so embodied as in 
Shakespeare s Roman plays? Where even in Homer s song the subtle wisdom of 
the crafty Ulysses the sullen selfishness and conscious martial might of broad 
Achilles the blundering courage of thick headed Ajax or the mingled gallantry 
and foppery of Paris so vividly portrayed as in Troilus and Cressid I s 

Knight saj s 

The marvelous accuracy the real substantial learning of the three Roman 
plays of Shakespeare present the most complete ev dence to our minds that they 
were the result of a profound study of the whole range of Roman history in 
eluding the nicer details of Roman manners not in those days to be acquired in a 
compendious form but to be brought out by diligent reading alone 1 

II lines A Ikor k f /Sh i f P57 L f a dG* /SI If p 3 

L / a J Ge /SI if p 6 Jb d p 57 

A t v cc Knight Shal Bieg fly p 5 8 

*A t/u If /SI I f 


P 37 
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And again 

In his Roman plays he appears co-existent with his wonderful c^ractcrs, an 
to have read all the obscure pages of Roman history svith a clean, eye than philosopher 
or historian When he employs Latimsms in the construction of his sentences, 
and even m the creation of new words, he does so with singular facility and unerring 
correctness 1 


Appleton Morgan says 

In Antony and Cleopatia, Charmian suggests a game of billiards But this 
is not, as is supposed, an anachronism, for the human encyclopedia who wrote that 
sentence appears to have known — what very few people knownowadajs that 
the game of billiards is older than Cleopatra 2 

Whately 3 describes Shakespeare as possessed of “an amazing 
genius which could pervade all nature at a glance, and to whom 
nothing within the limits of the universe appears to be unknow n ” 

A recent writer says, speaking of the resemblance between the 
Eumemdes of iEschylus and the Hamlet of Shakespeare 

The plot is so similar that we should certainly hate credited the English poet 
with copying it, if he could have read Greek The common elements .are 

indeed remarkable Orestes and Hamlet have both to avenge a bclotcd father 
who has fallen a victim to the guilty passion of an unfaithful wife, in each case the 
adulterer has ascended the throne, and a claim of higher than mere mortal 
authority demands his punishment, for the permitted return of Hamlet’s father 
from the world beyond the grave may be set beside the command of Apollo to 
Orestes to become the executive of the wrath of Heaven 4 


Knight 5 6 7 sees evidence that Shakespeare w r as a close student of 
the works of Plato 

Alexander Schmidt, in his lexicon, under the word Adorns, quotes 
the following lines from Shakespeare 

Thy promises are like Adonis’ gardens. 

That one day bloomed and fruitful were tbe next 6 

Upon which Schmidt comments 

Perhaps confounded with the garden of King Alcinous in the Odyssey 1 

Richard Grant White says 

No mention of any such garden m the classic writings of Greece and Rome is 
known to scholars 

But the writer of the plays, who, we are told, was no scholar, 
had penetrated more deeply into the classic writings than his learned 
critics, and a recent commentator, James D Butler, has found out 
the source of this allusion He says 


J Knight’s ShciK Biography , p 528 
Son c Shak Commentators , p 35 

3 57 ak My t/i , p 82 

4 Juln Wedgew ood 


5 Knight’s Shal , note 6, net \ , Merchant of l emec 

r 1st Henry VI , i, 6 

7 \ ii, 117-126 
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This couplet must have been suggested by Plato ( Phaednts p _, 6 ) The 
translation is Jowett s — that I maj not be suspected of warping the original to fit 
my theory 

Would a husbandman said Socrates who Is a man of sense take the seeds 
which he \alucs and which he wishes to be fruitful and in sober earnest plant 
them during the heat of summer in some garden of Adonis that he maj rejoice 
when he sees them in eight dajs appearing in beaut} ? 'Would he not do that if 
at all to please the spectators at a festival? Rut the seeds about which he is in 
earnest he sows in fitting soil and practices husbandr) and is satisfied if in eight 
months they arrive at perfection ' 

Here we clearly Ime the original of the disputed passage 

Thy promises arc like Adonis gardens 

That one day bloomed nnd fruitful were the nett 

Judge Holmes 1 finds the original of the expression the mind s 
eye in Plato who uses precise!) the same phrase lie also thinks 
the passage of Plato — 

While begetting and rearing children and handing in succession from some to 
others life like a torch and even pa) mg according to law worship to the pods — 

ga\c the hint for the following lines in Me 1 sure for Measure 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do 
Not light them for ourselves 

He also finds in Plato the original of Lears phrase tins same 
learned Theban 

Knight thinks the expression, — 

Were she as rough 
As the swelling Adriatic seas * — 

was without doubt taken from Horace of chose odes there uas no 
translation in the sixteenth century 

The grand lines in J\facbeth — 

And all our )estcrda)s have / gkted fools 
The way to dusty death Out out brief candle / — 
are traced to Catullus I give the translation of another 

Sales oceidere el redire fossunf 
Nobis turn seme/ oecid t brr s lux 
A ox est ferfetuo una d rmtend 1 
( The / ghts of heaven go out and return 
W hen once our brief candle goes out 
One night is to be perpetually slept ) 

That beautiful thought in Hamlet — 

And from her unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring 5 — 

S7 S / M 7 8 6 p 3 Ta it ftfeSk rv i Act e e 

I tlor h f> /St i / e p 3 /> <Od boki 

C 
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seems to have had its original xn the lines of Pcrstus 

Nunc levior cippus non inipriinit ossa, 

Laudat postal fas, itunc non b inambus tilts, 

Nunc non b iumulo foitunataquc fat' ilia 
Nascunlur viola ? 1 — 

which has been translated 

Will a less tomb, composed of smaller stones, 

Press with less weight upon the under bones’ 

Posterity may praise them, wh), what though * 

Can yet their manes such a gift bestow 
As to make violets from their ashes grow ’ 

W O Follett (Sandusky, Ohio), in his pamphlet, Addendum 
to Who Wiote Shake spent e, quotes 2 a remaik of the brothers 
Langhorne m the preface to their translation of the Lives of Plu- 
tarch , to this effect 

It is said by those who are not willing to allow Shakspcrc much learning, tint 
he availed himself of the last mentioned translation [of Plutarch, b) 'I honin'- 
North] But they seem to forget that, in order to support their arguments of this 
kind, it is necessary for them to prove that Plato, too, was translated into English 
at the same time, for the celebrated soliloquy, “To be or riot to be,” is talen 
almost verbatim from that philosopher, yet we ha\c nc\er found that Plato was 
translated m those times 


Mrs Pott has shown in her great work 3 that \ery man) of the 
Latin quotations found in Francis Bacon’s sheets of notes and 
memoranda, preserved m the British Museum, and ceiled his Pro- 
inns of Formulaiies and Elegancies , are either tramffei red bodily to 
the plays or worked over in new forms It follows, theiefore, that 
the writer of the Plays must have read the authors from whom 
Bacon culled these sentences, or have had access to Bacon’s manu- 
script notes, or that he was Bacon himself 

In the Promts notes we find the proverb, «. Diluculo suigerc so la- 
bel i unwn ” 


Sir Toby Belch says to Sir Andrew Aguecheek 


Approach, Sir Andrew, not to be 
and diluculo surgeie, thou knowest 4 


a-bed after midnight is to be up betimes. 


Again 


Qm dissunulat hbet non csi (He who dissembles is not free ) 

In Shakespeare we have 


The dissembler is a slave 6 


3 Promus , pp 31-3S 

4 Twelfth Night , n, 3 


1 Sat 1 

’Ptge 7 


* Promus notes, folio S3 C 
c Pericles, 1, j 
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Again m the Promus notes we have 

Divitix impediment* virtutis (The baggage of virr_ ) 

Bacon says 

I cannot call riches better than the baggage of virtue 

Shakespeare says 

If thou art rich thou rt poor 
For like an ass whose back with ingots bows 
”” Thou bearest thy heavy riches but a journej 
Till death unloads thee 1 

Again 

Mors et fttgaeem perscquitur vimm (Death pursues even the man that flies 
from him ) 

Shakespeare has 

Awayl for death doth hold us in pursuit 

And again 

M rs omnia solvit (Death dissolves all things ) 

Shakespeare has 

Let heaven dissolve my life 3 

And again 

Hoc solum scio quod mhtl scio (This only I know that I know nothing ) 

Shakespeare has 

The wise man knows himself to be a fool 4 

Again 

Tela honoris tenenor (The stuff of which honor is made is rather tender ) 


Shakespeare has 

I The tender honor of a maid * 

Again 

Tranqmllo qut l bet gubemator — Eras A i 4496 (Any one can be a pilot m 
fine weather ) 

Shakespeare says 

Naj mother 

\\ here is your ancient courage ? You were used 
To say extremity was the trier of spirits 
That common chances common men could bear 
That when the sea was calm all boats alike 
Showed mastership m floating * 
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Again 

In ahqmbus manetur quia non datur ugicssus (In some [places] one has 
to remain because there is no getting back ) 

And in Shakespeare we find 

I am in blood 

Stepped in so far, that, should I wade no more, 

Returning were as easy as go o’er 2 

Again 

Fngus adunt (Cold parches ) 

And Shakespeare says 

Frost itself as actively doth burn : 

Again 

Anosce tapsiu (Know thyself ) 

Shakespeare has 

Mistress, know yourself 1 
He knows nothing who knows not himself 5 
That fool knows, not himself c 

I could cite many other similar instances, but these \\ ill doubt- 
less be sufficient to satisfy the reader 

II His Knowledge of the Modern Languages 

It furthermore now appears that the writer of the Plays was 
versed m the languages and literature of France, Italy, and even 
Spain, while he had some familiarity with the annals and tongues 
of Northern Europe 

As to the French, whole pages of the Plays are written in that 
language 7 

His knowledge of Italian is clearly proved 

The story of Othello was taken from the Italian of Cinthio’s II Capitano IT out, 
of which no translation is known to have existed, the tale of Cymbelme w as drawn 
from an Italian novel of Boccaccio, not known to have been translated into English, 
and the like is true of other plays 8 

Richard Grant White 0 conclusively proves that the writer of 
Othello had read the Oi lando Fit ? ioso m the original Italian, that the 
very words aie borrowed as well as the thought, and that the 

1 Pronins notes, No 1361 

5 Macbeth , 111, 4 

3 Hamht , 111, 4 

Cli I ou Li! e It, iv, 1 

6 All's Well that Pnds Well, n, 4 


6 Ttoilus and Cressida, 11, 1 

7 Henry V 

8 Holmes, Authorship of Shal espeaj c, p 58 
0 Life and Genius of Shakespeai e, p 35 
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author adhered to the expressions in the Italian where the only 
translation then in existence had departed from them The 
same high authority also shows that in the famous passage 
Who steals my purse steals trash etc, the writer of Othello 
borrowed from the Orlando Innamot ato of Berm * of which poem to 
this day there is no English tension 

The plot of the comedy of T velfth Nt^hit or What You Will is 
drawn from two Italian comedies both having the same title 
GTIngannt (The Cheats) both published before the date of Shake 
spearesplaj and which Shakespeare must have read in the original 
Italian as there were I believe no English translations of them 

The Tuo Gentlemen of Verona is supposed to have been written 
several jears before 1598 the jcar when Bartholomew Yonges 
translation of the Diana of Jorge de Montemayor was published in 
England and Halliwell believes that there are similarities between 
Shakespeare s play and Montema) or s romance too minute to be 
accidental If this is the case we must conclude that Shakespeare 
either read some translation of the romance in manuscript before 
1598 or else that he read it in the original Sa>s Halliwell 

The absolute origin of the entire plot has possibly to be discovered in some 
Italian novel The error in the first folio of Padua for Milan m act 11 scene 5 has 
perhaps to be referred to some scene m the original novel Tieck mentions an old 
German play founded on a talc similar to The Two Gentlemen of I erona but it has 
not yet been made accessible to English students and we have no means of 
ascertaining how far the resemblance extends 

It further appears that Shakespeare found the original of The 
Merchant of Venice in an untranslated Italian novel Mr Collier saj s 

In the novel II P eorvne of Giovanni Fiorentmo the lender of the money 
(under very similar circumstances and the wants of the Christian borrower arising 
out of nearly the same events) is a Jew and there also we have the 
equal pound 

Of your fair flesh to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me 

The words in the Italian are ehel Giudeogl folesse l zare una hbra d carne 
d add iso dt qitalutrtque luogo e zolesse which are so nearly like those of 
Shakespeare as to lead us to believe that he followed here some literal translation 
of the novel m II Pecorone None such has however reached our time and the 
version we have printed at the foot of the Italian was made and published 
in 1765 1 

Mrs Pott in her great work calls attention to the following 


ll t 4 l / ih Ad t 


/ C it Shak p are L brary part v 1 p 3 5 
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Italian proverb, and the paiallel passage in Lcai No one can doubt 
that the former suggested the latter 

Non fat cib efit, (u ptioi , 

Non spenda cib chc lit hot, 

Non cicdii c ib chi lit odi } 

Non dir ab chc In sat 1 

(Do less than thou canst, 

Spend less than thou hast , 

Believe less than thou hcarcst, 

Say less than thou know cst ) 

While in Shakespeare we have 

Have more than thou show cst, 

Speak more than thou hnowest, 

Lend less than thou oucst, 

Ride more than thou gocst, 

Learn more than thou trot. cst " 

And, again, the same author calls attention to the following 
Italian proverb and parallel passage 

II savio fa della necessity vu lit (The v, isc man makes a \ irtuc of necessity ) 

Shakespeare says 

Are you content to make a virtue of necessity 

The same author calls attention to numerous instances where 
the author of the Plays borrowed from Spanish proverbs I select 
one of the most striking 

Desqne nan lloib ye cada dia nace poiqtte (When I was born I cried, and ever} 
day shows why ) 

Shakespeare has 

When we are born we cry, that we are come 
To this great stage of fools B 

In Loves Labor Lost 0 we find the authoi quoting part of an 
Italian proverb 

Vmegta, Vmcgia, 

Chi non It vede ei non It picgia 

The proverb is 

Veneiia , V enetia, chi non ti vede, non ti pi egta, 

Ma chi l’ ha tioppo vednto tidispicgia 

The plot of Hamlet was taken from Saxo Grammaticus, the 
Danish historian, of whom, says Whately, writing m 1748, “no 


1 Promtts , p 524 
" L<-ir, x, 6 


3 Promtts , p 525 
Xivo Gentlemen of Verona , iv, 1 


6 Lear , iv, 6 
0 Act iv, scene 2 
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translation hath jet been made So that it would appear the 
author of Hainlet must have read the Danish chronicle m the ong 
inal tongue 

Dr Herman Brunnhofer Dr Benno Tschischwitz (in his Shake 
speare Forschwigeri) and Rev Bowechier Wrey Savile 9 all unite in 
believing that the writer of Hamlet was familiar w ith the works of 
Giordano Bruno who visited England 1583 to 1586 and that the 
words of Hamlet ' If the sun breed maggots in a dead dog being 
a god kissing carrion etc , are taken from Bruno s Spaccto della 
Bestia Tnonfante Furthermore that the author of Hamlet was 
familiar with " the atomic theory of the ancients And the Rev 
Bowechier Wrey Savile says 

Inasmuch as neither Bruno s Spaccto nor the fragments of Parmenides poem 
On Nature which have come down to us were known m an English dress at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century (Toland s translation of Bruno s Spaccto did 
not appear until 1713) it would seem to show that the author of Hamlet must have 
been acquainted with both Greek and Italian as was the case with the learned 
Francis Bacon 

III A Scholar Even in His Youth 

The evidences of scholarship mark the earliest as well as the 
latest works of the great poet in fact they are more observable m 
the works of Jus jouth than in those of middle life Even the 
writers who have least doubt as to the Shaksperean authorship of 
the Plays admit this fact 

White says the early plays show A mind fresh from academic 
studies 

Speaking of the early plays Prof Dowden finds among their 
characteristics 

Frequency of classical allusions frequency of puns and conceits wit and image 
ry drawn out in detail to the point of exhaustion In Lov Labor Lost the 

arrangement is too geometrical the groupings are artificial not organic or vital 

Coleridge v, as of opinion that 

A young author s first work almost always bespeaks his recent pursuits 

And hence he concludes that 

The habits of William Shakespeare had been scholastic and those of a student 

The scholarship of the writer of the Plays and his familiarity 
with the Latin language are also shown in the use of odd and 

An I qu ry t the Learn ng fShak sp Act CC 
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extraordinary words, many of them coined by himself, ami Midi 
as would not naturally occur to an untaught gemus, familiar with 
no language but his own I give a few specimens. 


Rubrous, Twelfth Night, 1, 4 
Pendulous, lung Lea/, in, 4 
Abortive, Kichaid III , 1, 2 
Cautelous, Julius Cecsai, 11, 1 
Cautel, Ilamlei, 1, 3 
Deracinate, Tioihts and Cnsstda, 1, 3, 
Henry V , v, 2 
Surcease, Macbeth, 1, 7 
Recordation, 2 d Henry IV , 11, 3 
En wheel, Othello, 11, 1 
Armipotent, All’s Well That Ends Well, 
iv, 3 


nutate, Mur, ll t < f t! i % $ 

Imbo'U, /? A 0 d ( h / P* 1 1 3 

Dien itured, N>> / ei >, 1, 4 (n. t 

lirud tble, 1 //'j Hi!! 1 1 t ft , He' 1 * , 
UnsupprLSSiit, J'tltu, (> 1 r, 11, 1 
Oppugn met , //< list na C>t *< '.>. 7 ' 
Rnskied, Man tn fir Mu sat,, i, 5 
Ltgcrit), Hu >y I , n, 1 
PropinquiU, Kir<* Ju 1, t 
Credent, Hew let, 1, 3 
Sluggardised, It > Gevth" > if 

Vitonr, 1, 1 


Knight says, speaking of the w r ord cxpedunl 1 

Expedient The word properly means, ‘‘tint disengages itstli from all entan- 
glements " To set at liberty the foot n Inch was held fast is exf'd-'r, Sint pert, 
always uses this word in strict accordance v ith its dern ation, rs, n Inf) , ) e de'S 
most molds that may be called lean td ' 


Knight 3 also notes the fact that lie uses the woid ndttct in 
the Latin sense, “ to bring back ” 


-IV His Umiersal Lesrmnc. 

The lange of his studies was not confined to antique longues 
and foreign languages He must have read all the books of tra\el 
which grew out of that age of sea-voyages and explorations 

Dr Bnnton 4 points out that the 2dea of Ariel having been 
pegged in the knotty entrails of an oak until freed by Prospero 
was borrowed from the mythology of the Yurucarcs, a South 
American tribe of Indians, in which the first men weie confined in 
the heart of an enormous bole, until the god Tiri let them out by 
cleaving it in twain He further claims that Caliban is undoubt- 
edly the word Canb , often spelt Caribani and Cahbani in olden 
writers, and his “dam’s god, Setebos ,” was the supreme deity of the 
Patagonians, when first visited by Magellan 
In The Met chant of Venice we read 

Bring them, I pray thee, with imagined speed, 

Unto the ti anect, to the common ferry 5 

1 Jimr-jufi)!, n, i 2 Knight’s S/ml , 1 History, p 24 0 /;, c / ta1 nr/I, i, 

Myths oj the New Wot Id p -40, note 6 Act 111, scene 5 
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Of thjs word Knight si)s 

No other example Is found of the use of this v ord in English and >cl there is 
little doubt that the word is correct Trrnare and tnainare ire interpreted by 
Flono not onlj as todra c which is the common acceptation but as to fan or s aim 
o-i tr Thus the traneet was most probablj the tow boat of the ferrj 1 

In Ring John we have 

Now b) my life this di> grows wondrous hot 
Some airy devil hovers in the sk> 

And pours down mischief * 

Collier changed airy to fiery which we mi) be sure hcsnjs 
was the word of the poet But Knight turns to Burton and 
shows tint he described aerial spirits or devils who keep most 
quarter in the air and cause man) tempests thunder and light 
mng etc And lie also referred to the fact that Paul to the 
Ephesians called them forms of the air Knight adds 

Shakspere knew this curious learning from the schoolmen but the correctors 
knew nothing about it 

We have another instance in the following where the great 
poet knew a good deal more than his commentators 

In Romeo at d Juliet he sa) s 

Arc >ou at leisure holj rather non 
Or shall I come to >ou at evening mass > * 

Upon this Richard Grant White sa)s 

If he became a member of the Church of Rome it must have been after he 
v rote Lomeo and Jut et m which he speaks of evening mass for the humblest 
member of that church knows that there is no mass at vespers 4 

But we have the authont) of the learned Cardinal Bona that 
the name mass was given to the morning and evening pra>ers 
of the Christian soldiers Salvazzio states that the name was 
given to the lectures or lessons in matins In the Rule of 
St Aurehan it is stated that at Christmas and on the Epiphan) 
six masses are to be read at matins from the prophet Isaiah and six 
from the gospel whilst on the festivals of mart>rs the first mass is 
to be read from the acts of the mart)rs In his rule for nuns the 
same hoI> Bishop tells them that as the nights are long they maj 
recite three masses at the lectern As the female sex could not 
act as priests it is plain that the word mass was formerly the 
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synonym for prayers, and did not mean, as nowadays, exclusively 

the great sacrifice of the chuich, and therefore “ evening mass” 

simply means the evening service In fact, as Bishop Clifford 

shows, the word mass or, as it was wntten in Anglo-Saxon, 

masse, came to be regarded as the synonym for feast 3 hence, 

Candlemas , laminas , Michaelmas , etc , are the feast of candles, the 

feast of loaves, the feast of St Michael, etc “Moreover, mass 

being the chief religious service of the Catholic Church, the word 

came to be used in the sense of church service in general Evening- 

mass means evening service or vespers ” 

What a curious reaching-out for facts, in a day barren of 

encyclopaedias, is shown in these lines 

Adrian Widow Dido, said you’ You make me study of that she was of 
Carthage, not of Tunis 

Gonzalo This Tunis, sir, was Carthage 
A di tan Carthage ? 

Gonzalo I assure you, Carthage 1 

V Our Conclusion 

We commence our argument, therefore, with this proposition 
The author of the Plays, whoever he may have been, was unques- 
tionably a profound scholar and most laborious student He had 
read in their own tongues all the great, and some of the obscure 
writers of antiquity, he was familiar with the languages of the 
principal nations of Europe, his mind had compassed all the learn- 
ing of his time and of preceding ages, he had pored over the 
pages of French and Italian novelists, he had read the philosoph- 
ical utterances of the great thinkers of Greece and Rome, and he 
had closely considered the narrations of the explorers who were 
just laying bare the secrets of new islands and continents It has 
been justly said that the Plays could not have been written with- 
out a library, and cannot, to-day, be studied without one To 
their proper elucidation the learning of the whole world is neces- 
sary Goethe says of the writer of the Plays “ He drew a sponge 
over the table of human knowledge ” 

We pass, then, to the question, Did William Shakspere possess 
such a vast mass of information? could he have possessed it? 


1 Tempest, u, i 
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THE LDUC 1 TIO \ Of II ILLIA If SIf tA SP£AE 

T Ait r Art thou learned? 

n U m \ r 

T Ait t Then learn this of me the t ha e 
L i It 

TT must not be forgotten that the world of three hundred years 
ago was a very different world from that of to day 
A young man, at the present time can receive in the backwoods 
of the United States or Canada or in the towns of Australia an 
education which Cambridge and Oxford could not hate afforded 
to the noblemen of England in the sixteenth century That tre 
mendous educator the daily press had then no existence Now 
it comes to almost every door, bringing not only the news of the 
whole world but an abstract of the entire literary and scientific 
knowledge of the age 

I England in thf Siktffnth Cfnturv 
Three hundred y cars ago the English speaking population of the 
world was confined almost altogether to the island of Great Britain 
and the refinement and culture of the island scarcely extended 
beyond a few towns and the universities London was the great 
cent|/?, not only of politics but of literature and courtly manners 
The agricultural population and the yeomanry of the smaller 
towns were steeped to the lips in ignorance rude and barbarous 
in their manners and brutal in their modes of life 

They did not even speak the same language Goadby tells us 
that when the militia met from the different counties to organize 
resistance to the invasion of the Spaniards 

It was hard to catch the words of command so pronounced were the different 
dialects * 

Simpson says 

If cattle driving was to be interpreted as levying war all England at harvest 
tide was in a state of warfare The disputes about tithes and boundaries were 
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then usually settled by bands of armed men, and the records of the Star-Chamber 
swarm with such cases 1 

The cots or dwellings of the humble classes in Shakspete’s time 
were, as the haughty Spamaid wrote, in the reign of Elwabeth’s 
sister, built "of sticks and dirt ” 

"People,” says Richard Grant White, " coiiesponding in posi- 
tion to those whose means and tastes would now insure them as 
much comfoit m their homes as a king has in his palace, and even 
simple elegance beside, then lived in houses which m their best 
estate would seem at the present day rude, cheerless and confined, 
to any man not bred m povert}' ” 3 

II STRAirORD IN TIIC TlME OF SllAkSPERE 

The lives of the people were coarse, barren and filthy 

Thorold Rogers says 

In the absence of all winter roots and herbs, beyond a few onions, a diet of 
salted provisions, extending over so long a period, would be sure to engender 
disease, and, as a matter of fact, scurvy and leprosy , the invariable results of 
an unwholesome diet, wete endemic , the latter malignant and infectious in 
medieval England The virulence of these diseases, due in the first instance to 
unwholesome food, was aggravated by ihe inconceivably filthy habits of the ptoph 8 

Richard Grant White says 

Stratford then contained about fifteen hundred inhabitants, who dwelt chiefly 
in thatched cottages, which straggled over the ground, too near together for rural 
beauty, too far apart to seem snug and neighborly, and scattered through the 
gardens and orchards around the best of these were neglected stables, cow'-yards 
and sheep-cotes Many of the meaner houses were without chimneys oi glazed 
windows The streets were cumbered with logs and blocks, and foul w ith offal, 
mud, muck-heaps and reeking stable refuse, the accumulation of which the tow n 
ordinances and the infliction offines could not prevent even bcfoie the doois of the 
better soi t of people The very first we hear of John Shakespeare himself, in 1552, 
is that he and a certain Humphrey Reynolds and Adrian Quiney “ f count 
steiqumanumf in the quarter called Henley Street, against the order of the court, 
for which dirty piece of business they were “in vnsericoi dia,” as they well 
deserved But the next year John Shakespeare and Adrian Quiney repeated the 
unsavory offense, and this time in company with the bailiff himself 4 

Hallrwell-Phillipps says 

The sanitary condition of the thoroughfares of Stratford-on-Avon was, to our 
present notions, simply terrible Under surface drainage of every kind was then 
an unknown art m the district There was a far greater amount of moisture in 
the land than would now be thought possible, and streamlets of water-power suffi- 


1 School of Shat , vol i,p 60 

2 Life and Genius of Shat , p 17 


3 Wait and Wages, Thorold Rogers, p 96 

4 Life ai d Genius of Shah , p 21 
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Cient for the operation of corn mills meandered through the town This general 
humidity intensified the evtl-> arising from the want of scavengers or other effect 
ive appliances for the preservation of cleanliness House slops were recklessly 
thrown into ill kept channels that lined the sides of unmetaled roads pigs and 
geese too often reveled in the puddles and ruts while here and there were small 
middens ever in the course of accumulation the receptacles of offal and of every 
species of nastiness A regulation for the removal of these collections to certain 
specified localities interspersed through the borough and known as common 
dung hills appears to have been the extent of the interference that the authorities 
ventured or cared to exercise in such matters Sometimes when the nuisance was 
thought to be sufficiently flagrant they made a raid on those inhabitants who had 
suffered their refuse to accumulate largely in the highways On one of these 
occasions in April 155 John Shakespeare was fined the sum of twelve pence for 
having amassed what was no doubt a conspicuous sterquinam m before his house 
in Henley Street and under these unsavory circumstances does the history of the 
poet s father commence in the records of England It is sad to be compelled to 
admit that there was little excuse for his negligence ore of the public stores of filth 
being Aitlin a st ne s thro m of his residence 1 

The people of Stratford were densel) ignorant At the time of 
Shakspere s birth only six aldermen of the tow n out of nineteen 
could write their names and of the thirteen who could not read or 
write Shakspere s father, John Shakspere was one 

Knight says 

We were reluctant to j leld our assent to Malones assertion that Shakspere s 
father had a mark to himself The marks are not distinctly affixed to each name 
in this document But subsequent discoveries establish the fact that he used two 
marks — one something like an open pair of compasses the other the common cross 2 

III Shaksperf s Family Totally Uneducated 

Shakspere s whole family were illiterate He was the first of 
his race we know of who was able to read and write His father and 
mother, grandfathers and grandmothers aunts and cousins — all 
signed their names, on the few occasions when they were obliged 
to sign them with crosses His daughter Judith could not read 
or write The whole population around him were in the same 
condition 

The highest authority upon these questions says 

Exclusive of Bibles church services psalters and educational manuals there 
were certainly not more than two or three dozen books if so many m the whole 
town 

The copy of the black letter English History so often depicted as well thumbed 
by Shakespeare in his father s parlor never existed out of the imagination s 

O It Lf /St 1 p 8 K gbt Si k B pj y p 7 
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Goadby says 

The common people were densely ignorant They had to pick up their 
mother tongue as best they could The fust English giammar was not publish! 
until 1586 [This was after Shaksperc had finished his education ] It is evident 
that much schooling was impossible, for the necessary books did note-ast The 
horn-bool foi teaching the alphabet would almost exhaust flu usances of any common 
day schools that might exist in the towns and villages Ln ill II ANY ENGLISH V. AS 
TAUGHT EVEN IN THE LOW LR Cl ASSLS 01 1IIL GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 1 

Prof Thorold Rogers say s 

Sometimes perhaps, in the days after the Reformation, a more than ordinarily 
opulent ecclesiastic, having no family tics, would train up some clever rustic child, 
teach him and help him on to the university But, as a rule, since that event, 
then was no educated pci son in the paiish beyond the parson, and he had the anxieties 
of a narrow fortune and a numerous familv 2 

The Rev John Shaw, who was lempoiary chaplain in a village 
in Lancashire in 1644, tells of an old man of sixty years of age, 
whose whole knowledge of Jesus Christ had been derived from a 
miracle play “ ‘ Oh, sir,’ said he, ‘ I think I heard of that man 
you speak of once in a play at Kendall called Corpus Clnisti 
Play where there was a man on a tree and blood ran down ’ ” 

IV The Universities or That Day 

Even the universities were not such schools as the name would 
to-day imply 

The state of education was almost as unsettled as that of religion The Uni- 
versities of Cambridge and Oxford were thronged w ith poor scholars, and eminent 
professors taught in the schools and colleges But the Reformation had made sad 
havoc with their buildings and libraries, and the spirit of amusement had affected 
their studies 3 

The students tuined much more readily to dissipation than to 
literature In the year 1570, the scholars of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, consumed 2,250 barrels of beer 14 

The knowledge of Greek had sensibly declined, but Latin was still cultivated 
with considerable success 5 

The number of scholars of the university fit for schoolmasters was small 
“Whereas they make one scholar they marre ten,” averred Peacham, who describes 
one specimen as whipping his boys on a cold morning “for no other purpose than 
to get himself a heate ” 6 

The country swarmed to such an extent with scholars of the 
universities, who made a living as beggars, that Parliament had to ' 
interfere against the nuisance By the act of 14th Elizabeth, “all 

5 Goadby, England, p 97 
4 Ibid , p 73 
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scholars of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge that go about 
begging, not being authorized under the seal of said universities 
are declared “vagabonds, and punishable as such 

V A Bookless Neighborhood 
If this was the condition of the two great 4 twins of learning 
sole centers of light in the darkness of a barbarous age we can 
readily conceive what must have been the means of public educa 
tion in the dirty little hamlet of Stratford, with its fifteen hundred 
untaught souls its two hundred and fifty householders and its 
illiterate officials 

It was as Halhwell Phillipps has called it a bookless neigh 
borhood 

We have the inventory of the personal property of Robert 
Arden Shaksperc s mother s father and the inventory of the per 
sonal property of Agnes Arden his widow and the will of the 
same Agnes Arden and any number of other wills but in them all 
in the midst of a plentiful array of 4 oxenne “kyne ‘sheepe 
pigges 4 basons 4 chafyng dyches 4 toweles and dyepers 
“shettes, 4 frying panes “gredyerenes 4 barrelles hansaws 
“knedyng troghs 4 poringers 4 sawcers 4 pott hookes and 
4 hnkcs we do not find reference to a single book not even to a 
family Bible or a prayer book Every thing speaks of a rude coarse 
and unintellectual people Here is an extract from the will of 
Agnes Arden, Shakspere s grandmother 

I geve to the said Jhon Hill my best platter of the best sort and my best 
platter of the second sorte and j pormger one sawcer and one best candlesticks 
And 1 also give to the said Jhon one paireof sheetes I give to the said Jhon 
my second pot my best pan and one cow with the white rump 

44 One John Shakspeare of Budbrook near Warwick, considered 
it a sufficient mark of respect to his father in law to leave him his 
best boots 1 

VI A Gross Improbability 

It would indeed be a miracle if out of this v ulgar dirty llhter 
ate family came the greatest genius, the profoundest thinker, the 
broadest scholar that has adorned the annals of the human race 
It is possible It is scarcely probable 
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Professoi Grant Allen, writing in the Science Monthly of March, 
1882 (p 591), and speaking of the life of Sir Chailes Lyell, says 

Whence did he come? What conditions went to beget him? Trom what 
stocks were his qualities derived, and why ? These arc the questions that must 
henceforth always be first asked when we have to deal with the life of any great 
man For w'e have now learned that a great man is no unaccountable accident, no 
chance result of a toss-up on the part of nature, but simply the highest outcome 
and final efflorescence of many long ancestral lines, converging at last toward a 
single happy combination 

Herbert Spencer says 

If you assume that two European parents may produce a negro child, or that 
from woolly haired prognathous Papuans may come a fair, straight-haired infant 
of Caucasian type, you may assume that the advent of the great man can occur 
anywhere and under any circumstances If, disregarding these accumulated 
results of experience which current proverbs and the generalisations of psycholo- 
gists alike express, you suppose that a Newton might be born in a Hottentot 
family, that a Milton might spring up among the Andamanese, that a Howard or a 
Clarkson might have Fiji parents then you may proceed with facility to explain 
social progress as caused by the actions of the great man But if all biological 
science, enforcing all popular belief, convinces you that by no possibility will an 
Aristotle come from a father and mother with facial angles of fifty degrees, and 
that out of a tribe of cannibals, whose chorus in preparation for a feast of human 
flesh is a kind of rhythmical roaring, there is not the remotest chance of a 
Beethoven arising then you must admit that the genesis of the great man depends 
on the long series of complex influences which has produced the race in which he 
appears, and the social state into which that race has slowly grow n 

And it is to this social state, to this squalid village, that the 
great thinker of the human race, after association, as we are told, 
with courts and wits and scholars and princes, returned in middle 
life He left intellectual London, which was then the center of 
mental activity, and the seat of whatever learning and refinement 
were to be found in England, not to seek the peace of rural land- 
scapes and breathe the sweet perfumes of gardens and hedge-rows, 
but to sit down contentedly m the midst of pig-sties, and to inhale 
the malarial odors from reeking streets and stinking ditches. To 
show that this is no exaggeration, let me state a few facts 

Henry Smith, of Stratford, m 1605, is notified to “plucke downe 
his pigges cote, which is built nere the chappie wall, and the house 
of office there " And John Sadler, miller, is fined for bringing feed 
and feeding his hogs m “chappie lane ” In 1613 John Rogers, the 
vicar, erected a pig-sty immediately opposite the back court of 
Shakspere’s residence For one hundred and fifty years after 
Shakspere’s death, Chapel Ditch, which lay next to the New Place 
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Garden, 1 was a receptacle for nil manner of filth that any person 
chose to put there * It was four or five feet wide and filled for 
a foot deep with flowing filth More than one hundred years 
after Shaksperes death, to wit in 1734, the Court Leet of Strat 
ford presented Joseph Saw bridge in Henlej Street “for not car 
ring in his much before his door 

The houses were thatched with reeds * 

The streets were narrow irregular and without sidewalks full 
of refuse and livel) with pigs poultrj and ravenous birds 4 

The highways were foule long and cumbersome Good 
bridges were so rare that in some cases the} were ascribed to the 
devil There was no mail service except between London and a 
few principal points The postage upon a letter from Ljnn to 
London was .6s 8d equal in value to about §30 of our monej 
to da> The stage wagons moved at the rate of two miles an hour 
Places twelve miles apart were then practically farther removed 
than towns would now be one hundred miles apart There was 
little or no intercourse among the common people Men lived and 
died where the) were born 

There were no carnages The Queen imported a Dutch coach 
in 1564 the sight of which put both man and horse m amaze 
ment remarks Ta)lor the water poet Some said it was a great 
crab shell brought out of China and some imagined it to be one 
of the pagan temples m which the cannibals adored the devil 
There were few chimnejs dining room and kitchen were all one 
4 each one made his fire against the reredrosse in the hall where he 
dined and dressed his meat says Harrison The beds were of 
straw with wooden bolsters (like the Chinese) the people ate out 
of wooden platters with wooden spoons The churches were with 
out pews and full of fleas 

Vir The English Plople in the Sixtefntii Centupy 

The people were fierce jovial rude hearty brutal and pugna 
cious They were great eaters of beef and drinkers of beer \\ e 
find them accurately described in thePlaj*; 
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The men do sympath.se with the mastiffs, in robustious and rough commR on 
leaving their wits with their wives, and then give them grot meals of bttf, and 
iron and steel, they will eat like wolves and fight like do%ils 


They lived out of doors, they had few boohs, and, of course, no 
newspapers Their favorite amusements were bear-baitings, bull- 
baitings, cock-fights, dog-fights, foot-ball and “ rough-and-tumble 
fighting ” a The cock, having crowed when Peter denied his Mas- 
ter, was regarded as the devil’s bud, and many clergymen cnjoint d 
cock-throwing, or throwing of sticks at cocks, as a pious exercise 
and agreeable to God 

There were few vegetables upon the tables, and these v. ere largely 
imported from Holland The leaves of the turn ,> were used as a 
salad Vegetables were regarded as medicines N s foi ks v. ere used 
until 1611, when the custom was imported from Italy Tea came into 
England in 1610, and coffee in 1652 Beer or wine t\as used with 
all meals Men and women went to the taverns and diank logethct 
The speech of the country people was a barbarous jargon v. e 
have some specimens of it in the Plays 

Take, for instance, the following from Lea) 


Stewart Let go his own 
Edgar Chill not go, zir, 

Without vurther ’casion 

Let poor volke passe and chud ha’ bin zwaggerd out of mj life, ’twould not 
ha bin zo long as tis, by a vortnight Kcepc out of chc \ or’j c or ice trv 

whither your Costard or my Ballow be the harder, chill be plainc with jou ' 


VIII A Country School in Shaksplrl’s Timi 


Halliwell-Phtllipps says, speaking of Shakspere's education in 
“the horn-book and the A, B, C ” 

There were few persons at that time at Stratford on-Avon capable of initiating 
him even into these preparatory accomplishments 3 4 

What manner of school was it m which he received all the edu- 
cation ever imparted to him > 

The following is Roger Ascham’s description of schools and 
schoolmasters in his day, as quoted by Appleton Morgan, in a 
newspaper article 


ff is p.tie that commonly more care is had, vea, and that among icnc wise 
men, to find out rather a cunnynge man for their horse, than a cunnjngc man for 


1 Hci rj V , ill, 7 
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their children 1 The master mostly being as ignorant as the child what to 
saj properl) and fitly to the matter * The) for the most part so behave themselves 
that their very name is hateful to the scholar who trcmblcth at their coming in 
rejoiceth at their absence and looketh him returned in the face as his deadly 
enem> 

Mr Morgan continues 

To the charges of undue sevent) says Drake we must add the accusation 
of immorality and buffoonery They were put on the stage along with the zany 
and pantaloon to be laughed at * 

As to school books or other Implements of instruction except the following 
viz (to cite them in the order in which they were prized and employed) First the 
birch rod second the church catechism third the horn book or criss-cross row 
Drake sa)s 4 the thirt) ninth injunction of Elizabeth enacted that every grammar 
school shall teach the grammar set forth by King Henry the VIII of noble 
mcmor) and continued in the reign of Edward the VI and none other This 
was the Lily's Latin Grammar and its study appears to have constituted the 
difference between a school and a grammar school Drake adds There 
was however another book which wc tna) almost confidently iflirm joung 
Shakspcre to have studied under the tuition of the master of the free grammar 
school at Stratford the production of one Ockland a paneg) ric on the characters 
and government of the reign of Elizabeth and her ministers which * as enjoined 
by authorit) to be read in ever) grammar school Another text book which ma) 
have been extant was the one referred to by Ascham as follow s I h-tv e formerly 
cen Mr Herman s book who was a master of Eton school The book itself could 
be of no great use for as I remember it was only a collection of single sentences 
without order or method put into Latin But the rod was for Jong years the 
principal instructor Peter Mason a pupil of Nicholas Udil master of Eton 
sa)s he used to receive fft> three lashes in the course of one Latin exercise At 
that temple of learning and from Dr Busb) s time downward the authorities 
agree in giving it the foremost place in English curriculums 

In The Confteat Get tl mm edition of 1634 the author i)s a country 
school teacher by no entreaty would teach any scholar further than his 
(the scholar s) father had learned before him as if lie had but only learned 
to read English the son though he v ent with 1 im seven )cars should go 
no further His reason was that they would other* jsc prove saucy rogues and 
control their fathers Vet these are they that have our hopeful gentry under 
their charge 

Nay in 1771 when Shakspcre had been dead a centur) and a half things 
were about as he left them John Britton who attended the provincial 
grammar school of Kingston St Nicholas parish in Wilts about 1771-80 sa)s 
that he was taught the cr ss cross row imparted by the learned pedagogu 
as folio* s 

Teacher — ■ Commether Billy Chubb an breng the horren Look Ge ma the 
v ester in the wendow you Pat Came What 1 be a sleepid ? I II wake )e* Now 
Bill) there s a good bway ston still there an mind v hat I da za ta )e an whan 
I da point na 1 Cnss cross girta little ABC That s right Bill) )OU 11 zoon 
larn enss cross row )ou!f zoon a* erg it Bobby JiiTry f Voull zoon be a scoli 
ard 1 \ s a purty chubby bwoy Lord love en 1 
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IX English not Taught in the Schoois or That Daw 

And it is very doubtful, as we have seen, whether English was 
taught at all in that Stratford school It certainly was not in 
most of the grammar schools of England at that time E\ cn W hite 
is forced to admit this He says 

For book instruction there was the free grammar school of Stratford, v ell 
endowed by Thomas Jolyffe, in the reign of Edward IV , v here, unless it dim rtd 
from all others of its kind, he could have learned Latin and some Grc el So.nc 
English, too, but not much, fot English suns Uhl in scon • by tl t scl o’ers if tic c 
days, and long after 1 

It will readily be conceded that in such a town, among such a 
people, and with such a school, ShaLspcrc could have learned but 
little, and that little of the rudest hind And to this conclusion 
even so stout a Shaksperean as Richard Giant White is drnen 
He says, in a recent number of the Allantic magazine 

Shakespeare was the son of a Warwickshire pcasanl, or \cr> inferior jewmn, 
by the daughter of a well-to-do farmer Both his father and mother were igno- 
rant that they signed with a mark instead of writing their mines Few m their 
friends could w rite theirs Shakespeare probabl) hid a little instruction in Latin 
m the Stratford grammar school When, at twenty -two jears of .age, he fled from 
Stratford to London, we may be sure that he had never seen half i dozen books other 
than his horn-book, his Latin accidence and a Bible Probably there v ere not half a 
dozen others in all Stratford, The notion that he was once an rtlorncj't clerk is 
blown to pieces 

Where, then, did he acquire the \ as* learning demonstrated by 
the P lays ? * 

X Shakspere's Youihiul Hviars 

Theie can be no doubt that the child is father to the man 
While little Francis Bacon s youthful associates w r crc enjo} mg then 
game of ball, the future philosopher was at the end of a tunnel 
experimenting in echoes Pope “lisped in numbers, for the num- 
bers came ” At nine years of age Charles Dickens (a sort of lesser 
Shakespeare) knew all about Falstaff, and the lobbery at Gad’s 
Hill, and had established the hope m his heart that he might some 
day own the handsome house in that place in which he afterward 
resided It was his habit to creep away to a garret in his father’s 
house, and there, enraptured, pore over the pages of Rodcncl Random , 
Pa cgf vie Rickie, Humphrey Clmhct , Tom /ones, The Aiabian Nights, 

1 Life and Gcsutis of Shat- , p 30 
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The Vtcar of JI akefeld. , and Robinson Crusoe Dr Glcnme tells us of 
Byron, that in his bojhood his reading in history and poetry was 
far bejond the usual standard of his age He was a great 
reader and admirer of the Old Testament, and had read it through 
and through before he was eight j cars old At fifteen jears of 
age Robert Burns hnd read The Spectator Popes works, some of 
Shakespeare s plajs Locke s Cssa\ on the Human Understanding Allan 
Ramsaj s works and a number of religious books and ' had 
studied the English grammar and gained some know ledge of the 
French 

Genius is a powerful predisposition so strong that it overrules 
a man s whole life from bojhood to the grave The greatness of 
a mind is in proportion to its receptivitj its capacitj to assimilate 
a vast mass of food it is an intellectual stomach that eliminates 
not muscle but thought Its power holds a due relation to its 
greed — it is an eternal and insatiable hunger In itself it is but 
an instrument It can work only upon external material 

The w nter of the Plays recognizes this truth He saj s speaking 
of Cardinal Wolsej 

Trot /is cradle 

He was a scholar and a ripe and good one 
Exceeding wise fair spoken and persuading 1 

The commentators have tried to alter the punctuation of 
this sentence They have asked How could he be ‘a scholar 
from Ins cradle ? What the poet meant was that the extraor 
dinary capacity to receive impressions and acquire knowledge 
which constitutes the basis of the education of the infant con 
tmued with unabated force all through the life of the great church 
man The retention of this jouthful impressibility of the mind is 
one of the essentials of greatness 

And again the poet says 

This morning like the spirit of a j outh 
That means to be of note begins betimes * 

How did William Shakspere, the Stratford on Avon boy begin 
betimes ? 

In his fourteenth year it is supposed he left school but 
there is really no proof that he ever attended school for an hour 
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White expresses the opinion that “William Slmke^pi .ire \ * l > 
obliged to leave school early and earn his hung ” 

At sixteen, tradition says, he was apprenticed to a but<h< i 

Aubrey says 

X have been told heretofore bv some of the ncii'hbon th U t !u n hr v a a 
boy he exercised his father’s trade, but when he killed a < -If he v ould doe a m i 
high style and make a speech 

Rowe, speaking for Betterton, says, “Upon his hating school 
he seems to have given entirely into that v. «i) of littng v, Inch his 
father proposed to him,” that of a dealer in wool 

Neither the pursuit of butcher or w ool-dtulu could hatt In cn 
very favorable to the acquisition of knowledge m a i ude .igc and a 
“ bookless neighborhood ” 

But perhaps the boy was of a ter) studious natutc and his 
industry eked out the poor materials available ? Let us s< <_ 

There is a tradition of his youth setting foith that m the neigh- 
boring village of Bidford there was asocict} notahtunit soeiett, 
not a debating club like that of which Robot t Burns w as a member 
— but a brutal cretv calling themscltcs “The Bidford Topers," 
whose boast was that they could drink more beer than the “ topers " 
of any of the adjoining intellectual villages They challenged 
Stratford, and among the gallant young men w ho accepted the chal- 
lenge was William Shakspere The “Bidford topers” were too 
many for the Stratford “ topers,” and the latter attempted to 
walk home again, but were so besotted that their legs gave out, 
and they spent the night by the roadside under a large crab-tree, 
which stands to this day and is known as “ Shakspere ’s crab ” As the 
imagination sees him, stretched sodden and Senseless, beneath the 
ciab-tree, we may apply to him the w T ords of the leal Shakespeare 

O monstrous beast ' — how like a s\\ me be lies 1 

The first appearance of the father is connected with a filth- 
heap The first recorded act of the son is this spirituelle contest 
The next incident m the life of Shakspere occurred when he 
was nineteen years old This was his marriage to a girl of twenty- 
seven, that is to say, eight years older than himself Six months 
after the marriage their first child was born 


1 Taming of the Shrew 
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But perhaps after this inauspicious match he settled down and 
devoted himself to stud) ? Not at all 

The Reverend William Fulman an antiquary , who died m 
1688 bequeathed his manuscript biographical memoranda to 
the Reverend Richard Davies rector of Sapperton m Gloucester 
shire and archdeacon of Lichfield who died in 1708 To a note 
of Fulman s which barely records Shahspere s birth death 
and occupation Davies made brief additions the principal of 
which is that William Shahspere was much given to all 
unluckinesse in stealing venison and rabbits particularly from 
Sir Luc) who had him oft whift and sometimes imprisoned 
and at last made him fty his native count) to his great ad 
vancement 

The man who wrote this was probably born within little more 
than twenty five jears after Shahspere s death The tradition 
comes to us also from other sources 

The same story is told b) Rowe, on the authority of Betterton 
who went down to Stratford to collect materials for a life of 
Shahspere Row c sa> s 

He had by a misfortune common enough to joung fellows fallen into ill com 
pany and amongst them some that made a frequent practice of deer stealing 
engaged him more than once in robbing a park that belonged to Sir Thomas Lucj of 
Charlecote near Stratford Tor this he was prosecuted by that gentleman 
as he thought somewhat too se erely and in order to revenge that ill 
usage be made a ballad upon him And although this probably the first 
essay of his poctrj be lost jet it is said to bate been so very bitter that 
it redoubled the prosecution against him to that degree that he was obliged 
to leave his business and family m Warwickshire for some time and shelter 
himself in London 

A pretended specimen of the ballad has come down to us a 
rude and vulgar thing 

A parliament member a justice of peace 
At home a poor scare crow at London an ass 
If lowsie is Lucy as some volke miscalle it 
Then Lucy is lowsie whatever befall it 
He thinks himself great 
Yet an ass is his state 

We allow by his ears but with asses to mate 
If Lucy is lowsie as some volke miscalle t 
Sing lowsie Lucy whatever befall it 

And touching this Sir Thomas Lucy, Richard Grant White 
after visiting Stratford and Charlecote speaks as follows 
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This was a truly kindly nature, we may almost say a noble soul I am with 
Sir Thomas in this matter, and if Shakespeare suffered any discipline at his hands, 

I believe that he deserved it 1 


XI Shakspere Goes to London, 

He proceeded to London “ somewhere about 1586 or 1587,” say 
his biographers His twin children, Hamnet and Judith, had been 
born m February, 1585 

We can readily conceive his condition His father was bank- 
rupt, his own family rapidly increasing his wife had just been 
delivered of twins, his home was dirty, bookless and miserable, 
his companions degraded, his pursuits low, he had been whipped 
and imprisoned, and he fled, probably penniless, to the great city 
As his admirer, Richard Grant White, says, “ we may be sure he had 
never seen half a dozen books other than his horn-book, his Latin 
accidence, and a Bible ” There is indeed no certainty that he had 
ever seen even the last work, for neither father nor mother could 
read or write, and had no use for, and do not seem to have pos- 
sessed, a Bible 

Says Halhwell-Phillipps * 


Removed prematurely from school, residing with illiterate relatives in a book- 
less neighborhood, thrown into the midst of occupations adverse to scholastic prog- 
ress, it is difficult to believe that when he left Stratford he was not all but destitute 
of polished accomplishments 2 

To London fled all the adventurers, vagabonds and paupers of 
the realm They gathered around the play-houses These were 
rude structures, open to the heavens sometimes the roofless yard 
of a tavern served as the theater, and a rough scaffold as the stage 
Here the ruffians, the thieves, the vagabonds, the apprentices,' the 
pimps and the prostitutes assembled a stormy, dirty, quarrelsome 
multitude Here William Shakspere came He was, we will con- 
cede, bright, keen and active, intent on getting ahead m the world, 
fond of money, but poor as poverty and ignorant as barbarism' 
What could he do? 


- XII He Becomes a Horse-holder 

He took to the first thing that presented itself, holding horses 
at the door of the play-house for the young gentlemen who came to 
witness the performance And this, tradition assures us, he did 

'Zrsla, d mere it C.rd mtlnr, p 5M , * Harwell Phffi.pps, Outhncs Life o/Shal , p 63 
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He proved trustworthy and the youthful aristocrats would call we 
are told, for Will Shakspere to hold their horses Then his busi 
ness faculty came into play and he organized a band of assistants 
who were known then and long afterward as Shakspere s boys 
Gradually he worked his way among the actors 

XIII He Becomes a Call boy and then an Actor 
Betterton hehrd that he was received into the company at first 
in a verj mean rank and the octogenarian parish clerk of Strut 
ford told Dowdall in 1693 that he was received into the play 
house as a serviture — that is as a servant a supernumerary or 
supe Tradition sa>s he was the prompters call boy his duty 
being to call the actois when it was time for them to go upon the 
stage In time he rose a step higher he became an actor He 
never was a great actor but performed we are told insignificant 
parts ‘ He seems sajs White 1 never to have risen high m this 
profession The Ghost in Hamlet and old Adam in As You Like It 
were the utmost of his achievements m this direction 

It must have taken him some time, say a ) ear or tw 0 at the very 
least to work up from being a vagabond horse holder to the career 
of a regular actor We will see when w e come to discuss the chro 
nology of the Plays that they began to appear almost as soon as he 
reached London if not before although Shakspere s name was not 
connected with them for some years thereafter And the earliest 
plays as we shall see were the most scholarly breathing the very 
atmosphere of the academy 

XIV No Tradition Refers to Him as a Student or Scholar 
There was certainij nothing in his new surroundings in London 
akin to Greek Latin, French Italian Spanish and Danish studies 
there was nothing akin to medical musical and philosophical 
researches 

And assuredly his life in Stratford reckless improvident dissi 
pated degraded does not represent the studious jouth who in 
some garret would pore over the great masters and fill his mind 
with information and his soul with high aspirations There is not 
a single tradition which points to any such element in his character 
Aubrey asserts that from the time of leav ing school until his 
departure for Warwickshire Shakspere was a schoolmaster We 
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have seen that it did not require a vcty c'tcnsno stoci of learning 
to constitute a schoolmaster m that age, but tun tins, the only 
tradition of his life which points to an> thing cum at in to vW.irh 
accomplishments, must be abandoned 

Lord Campbell says 

Unfortunately, howerer, the pedagogic d theory v tun only V’ l ' l " l’i 
by evidence, but it is not consistent with cstnblrhul f ’Ct 1 ro,n th- r<>'i ir i >" 
of the baptism of Shakespeare's children, and other veil umk mil"! ra r. 
stances, we know that he continued to di ell in Stretford, or tht inu.i'd it h r i 
borhood, till he became a citi7en of London then v i- no otlu r »ho <1 ,n S' *t >' 1 
except the endowed gramm ir school, v here he h ul been a pup 1, of t* h- «•* r 
tamly never was master, for the unbroken sued.*-* ton of m ter fro n ih'* r c, oi 
of Edward VI till the reign of James I is of record, withe* i* not"f-o / 

there having been any usher cmplo\ ed in tht > ‘ dio >1 1 

Only a miracle of studiousncss could hu\c accpund, m a fev 
years, upon a basis of total ignorance and bad habits, tht < ultun 
and refinement manifested in the earliest plays, and but a tty 
years elapsed betyteen the time when he fled seourgt d from Sit at 
ford and the time when the Plays began to appear, u\ hn name, m 
London But plays, now believed to hate been un’ten by tut 
same hand that yyrote the Shakespeare Plays, v tre on the bo rds 
befote he left Sti atfoi d The tyy ms, Judith and Il.tmmt, yytre born 
m February, 1585, Shakspere being then not yet tyyenty-one yews 
of age, and we will see hereafter that JIamht appeared for the fust 
time m 1585 or 1587 If he had shown, anywhcic in lus carter, Mich 
a trait of immense industry and scholarly research, some tradition 
would have reached us concerning it We hate traditions that he 
was the father of another man’s supposed son (Sir William Da\c- 
nant), and we are told of a licentious amour in which he outwitted 
Burbage, and we hear of racZ-combats m a tatern, but not one 
word comes down to us of books, or stud}, or industry, or art 

XV The “Venus and Adonis” 

“The first heir of his invention,” he tells us, was “the Vat us and 
Adorns” published in 1593, and many think that tins means that he 
yvrote it before any of the plays, and even before he left Stratford 

Richard Grant White says 

In anv case, we may be sure that the poem [ Venus and Adams'] was written 
some years before it was printed, and it may have been brought by the young poet 
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from Stratford m manuscript and read by a select circle according to the custom 
of the time before it was published 

But here is a difficulty that presents itself the people of War 
uickshire did not speak the English of the London court but a 
patois almost as different from it as the Lowland Scotch of Burns is 
to day different from the English of Westminster 

To give the reader some idea of the kind of language used by 
Shakspere during his youth, and b> all the uneducated people of 
his county, I select, at random, a few words from the Warwick 
shire dialect 


Tagcous troublesome 

River a butter tub 

Gnnsard the turf 

Slammocks untidy 

He s teddin he s shaking up hay 

He do fash hisself he troubles himself 

Cob thick 

Gidding thoughtless 
Jackbonmal a tadpole 
Cade tame 

A done womlin me stop teasing me 
Let s gaig no let s take a swing 


Franzy passionate etc 


Fameled starving 
Brfevet to snuff to sniff 
Unked solitary 
Roomthy spacious 
Mulled sleep} 

Ghr to slide 

Work a row a quarrel 

Whittaw a saddler 

Still respectable 

Herschilding she is with child 

A form properly 

Yawrups stupid 


Let any one read the Venus and Adorns , and he w ill find it 
written in the purest and most cultured English of the age without 
a word in it of this Warn ickshire patois 
Halim ell Phillipps says 


It is extremely improbable that an epic so highly finished and so completely 
devoid of patois could have been produced under the circumstances of h s then 
domestic surroundings 1 

In fact if w e except the doggerel libel on Sir Thomas Lucy with 
its ‘volke (and the authenticity of even this is denied bj the com 
mentators) Shakspere never wrote a line impregnated with the 
dialect of the people among whom he lived from childhood to man 
hood All attempts to show the peculiar phraseology of Warwick 
shire in his writings have failed A few words have been found that 
were used in Warwickshire but investigation has shown that they 
were also used in the dialects of other portions of England 

White says 

As long as two hundred jears after that time the count} cf each member of 
Parliament was betra} ed b> bis tongue but then the speech of the cultnated 
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people of Middlesex and vicinity had become for all England the undo piiu d Maori 
ard Northumberland, or Cornwall, or Lancashire, might hare produced Mnl r- 
speare’s mind, but had he lived in onv one of these counties, or m anntht r, hi < 
them remote m speech as m locality from London, and written for In- rural nrvb- 
bors instead of the audiences of the Blackfn irs ami the Globe, the music of hu 
poetry would have been lost in sounds uncouth and bnrhnrom to the ta ntr d < ar, 
and the edge of his fine utterance would lmt burn turned upon the Mo ro„i'h 
ness of his rustic phraseology 1 

White seems to foiget that the jaigon of Wat v, id shire w.w 
well nigh as uncouth and barbarous as that of Northumbciland 
or Cornwall 

Appleton Morgan says 

Now, even if, in Stratford, the lad had mastered all the 1 tun ‘ml Garb 
extant, this poem, dedicated to Southampton, coming from hi- pen. i< a m\M< rv, if 
not a miracle The genius of Robert Burns found us expression m u.< < { < of 

lus father and his mother, in the dialect he heard around him, and into i inch he 
was born When he came to London and tried to v arblc in urb in Lnrlnh, hr 
gemus dwindled into formal commonplace But William Sint c pi in , i p< i> ant. 
born in the heart of Warwickshire, without schooling or pria.ee, pours fortu tin 
purest and most sumptuous of English, unmixed with the faintest trace of Uni 
Warwickshire patois that his neighbors and coetaneans spoke — the lanruaue of hi 
own fireside 5 


And Shakespeare prefaced the V< nits and A dons v ith a Latin 
quotation from the A7no/csoi Ovid Ilalbwcll-Phillipps, an earnest 
Shaksperean, says* 

It is hardly possible that th c Anions of Ond, whence he domed ms earliest 
motto, could have been one of his school books 3 

No man can doubt that the Venus and Adorns was the wotk of a 
scholar in whom the intellectual faculties vastly preponderated 
over the animal Coleridge notices — 

The utter aloofness of the poet’s own feelings from those of which he is at once 
the painter and the analyst 

Says Dowden 

The subjects of these poems did not possess him and compel him to render 
them into art The poet sat himself down before each to accomplish an exhaustive 
study of it 


Hazlitt says 

These poems appear to us like a couple of ice houses They are about as hard 
as glittering and as cold 


It is not possible for the human mind to bring these beautiful 
poems, written m such perfect English, so cold, so passionless, so 
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cultured so philosophical so scholastic into connection with the 
first inventions of the boy we have seen lying out drunk in the 
fields poaching noting whipped, imprisoned and writing vulgar 
doggerel below the standard of the most ordinary intellect Com 
pare for one instant 

A Parliament member a justice of peace 
At home a poor scare crow at London an asse 
He thinks himself great yet ah ass is his state 
Condemned for his ears with asses to mate 

With — 

Oh what a sight it was w istly to \ tew 
How she came stealing to the wayward boy 1 
To note the fighting conflict of her hue 1 
How white and red each other did destroy 1 
But now her cheek was pale and by and by 
It flashed forth fire as lightning from the sky 1 

Can any one believe that these two passages were born in the 
same soul and fashioned m the same mind ? 

A rough but strong genius coming even out of barbarian train 
ing but thrown into daily contact w ith dramatic entertainments 
might have begun to imitate the works he was familiar with 
nught gradually have drifted into play making But here we learn 
that the first heir of his invention was an ambitious attempt at a 
literary performance based on a classical fable and redolent of the 
air of the court and the schools It is incomprehensible 

Even Hallam years ago was struck by the incongruity between 
Shakspere s life and works He says 

Jf we are not yet come to question his fShakespcare sj unity as we do that of 
the blind old man of Scio s rocky isle — (an improvement in critical acuteness 
doubtless reserved for a distant posterity) we as little feel the power of identifying 
the young man who came up from Stratford was afterwards an indifferent player 
in a London theater and retired to his native place in middle life with the author 
of Jl I tebeih and Lea s 

Emerson says 

Read the antique documents extricated analyzed and compared by the assidu 
ous Dyce and Collier and now read one of those skiey sentences — aerolites- — 
which seem to have fallen out of heaven and tell me if they match 

The Egyptian v erdict of the Shakesperean soc eties comes to mind that 
he was a jovial ac or and manager I cannot marry this fact to his verse Other 
admirable men have led lives in some sort of keeping with the r thought but this 
man in wide contrast This man of men he who gave the science of mind a 
new and larger subject than had ever existed and planted the standard of humanity 
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fty some furlongs forward in chaos — it must c\cr go into the i orld v hi* tore, th it 
the best poet led an obscure and profane life, usinr liisgemu* for the public mui'c- 
ment 1 

Such a proposition cannot be accepted b) an) sane man 

Francis Bacon seems to hate had these plajs in lus mind's etc 
when he said 

If the sow with her snout should happen to imprint the letter / upon tin 
ground, wouldst thou therefore imagine that she could write out a v hole tr teed) .> . 
one letter 

1 RtJ>rtscr<iatnc Met ,p siq 1 h nrfri'i tu’i r/ L, ' n 
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THE REAR CHIT 1C TER OR H I ILIA V SII Ah SPEKE 

Vfb t th -d ublc as 
Was It t ke th s drunka d i r a god 
A d rsh p th d Ilf I 

T nf t 

W E have seen that the Plajs must hate been written bj a 
scholar a man of wide and \anous learning 
We have seen that William Shakspere of Stratford on Avon 
could not have acquired such learning in his native village, and 
that his pursuits and associates in London were not favorable to 
its acquisition there and that there is no evidence from tradition 
or history or by the existence of any books or papers or letters 
that he was of a studious turn of mind or in anjwise scholarly 
We have further seen that the families of his father and mother w ere 
and had been for generations without exception rude and bookless 
Now let us put together all the facts in our possession and try 
to get at some estimate of the true character of the man himself 
He was doubtless as tradition sa>s the best of that family 
His career shows that he was adventurous and what we call in 
America * smart His financial success demonstrates this fact 
He had probably a good deal of mother wit and practical good 
sense It is not impossible that he may have been able to string 
together barbaric rhymes some of which have come down to us 
But conceding all this and a vast gulf still separates him from the 
colossal intellect made manifest in the Plajs 

I Shaksiere was v Usurer 

The probabilities are that he was a usurer 
Richard Grant White (and it is a pleasure to quote against 
Shakspere so earnest a Shaksperean — one who declares that 
every man who believes Bacon wrote the Plays attributed to 
Shakspere should be committed at once to a mad house) — Rich 
ard Grant White says 
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The following passage, in a tract called Ratsei s dost, 01 Ik cot I In tj 
Ins Mad Pi aides and Robberies, of which onl> one copy is 1 nm n to cm* t, pi unh 
refers, first to Burbadge and next to ShaUspeau T his hook 1* \ hhout d fix bat i 
believed to have been printed before ifioO Gamaliel Ilalsa, \ ho * pc d r i' 
highwayman, who has paid some strollers forty shillings for play mg for him, and 
afterwards robbed them of their fee 1 

The passage is as follows 

And for you, sirrah (says lie to the chicfcst of them), thou Inst .a good pu f arc 
upon a stage, methinhs thou darkenest thy merit b\ p! i\ ing in the couture ,f<tu rr- 
to London, for if one man were dead they will hue e much need of * uui t . tho i m 
There would be none, in my opinion, fitter than tin self to pla\ Ins pm , n » 
conceit is such of thee that I durst venture all the money in im purse on tin h> ■ I 
to play Hamlet with him forawmger There thou sh til learn to be frtii' il(t"r p! - 
ers were never so thrifty as they arc now about London), and to fun up > i V r a 
to let none feed upon thee, to malt thy hand a stun p r to tl y p, a , t, tin In trt !o • 
to perform thy tongue’s promise, and when thou feelest tin purse v cl! lin* <1, tin 
thee someplace of loidslup in the country, that grow ing \ cary of pi n ing thy tnoti'n 
may there bung thee to dignity and imputation, then thou needcst care for no in m, 
no, not for them that be foie made tine pi oud with specltvg Ttti IR. ~t ids n h e st *v 

Sir, I thank you (quoth the player) for this good council 1 promise you I v ill 
make use of it, for I have heard, indeed, of some that ha\c e to Ana - en 
meanly, and have come in time to be exceeding w ealtliy 

This curious tract proves setcral tilings 

The Shakspereans agree that Ralsci, m the lattu part of the 
extract quoted, referred unquestionably to Shakspcre Ratsu, ot 
the writer of the tract, doubtless expressed the popular opinion 
when he described Shakspere as a thrifty, money-making, unchat i- 
table, cold-hearted man, “feeding upon all men,” to-u it, by lend- 
ing money at usurious rates of interest, for there is nothing else 
to which the words can apply There can be no question that 
he refers to Shakspere lie was an actor, lit came to London 
“very meanly,” he was not born there, he “lined his purse,” h, 
had “grown exceeding wealthy,” he 11 bought a place of lordship in 
the country,” where he lived “m dignity and reputation” And 
doubtless Ratsei spoke but the popular report when lie said that 
some others “made him proud with speaking then words on the 
stage ” 

Let us see if there is anything that confirms Ratsei’s estimate 
of Shakspere’s character Richard Giant White says 

The fact is somewhat striking in the life of a great poet that the onl\ letter 
directly addressed to Shakespeare, which is knowm to exist, is one which asks for 
a loan of ^30 2 


- ‘ Life and Gtmus cf ShaJ csficai c, p 164 


2 Ibid , p 123 
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There is another letter extant from Master Abraham Sturlej 
1595 to a fnend in London in reference to Shahspere lending 
“some monei on some od yarde land or other att Shottri or neare 
about us And there is still another letter dated No\ ember 4 
1598 from Abraham Sturle> to Richard Omnej in which we arc 
told that our countnman Mr Wm Shah would procure ns mono 
wc I will like of And these be it remembered arc all the letters 
extant addressed to or referring to Shahspere 

In 1598 he loaned Richard Ouinc> of Stratford, ^30 upon 
proper securit) * 

In 1600 lie brought action against John Clajton in London for 
£7 and got judgment in his favor 

He also sued Philip Rogers at Stratford for two shillings 
loaned 

In August 1608 he prosecuted John Addenbrohc to recover a 
debt of Efi and then sued his surctj Horneb) 

Hislawjcr Thomas Greene lived in his house 
Halhwell Phillips sajs 

The precepts as appears from memoranda in the originals were issued bv 
the poet s solicitor Thomas Greene who was then -residing m t r some unknown 
conditions at New Place * 

We of course only hear of those transactions in which the 
debtor did not pa> and the loans became matters of court record 
We hear nothing of the more numerous instances where the money 
was repaid without suit But even these scraps of fact show that 
he earned on the business of monc> lending both in London and at 
Stratford He kept an attorney in lus house probably for the better 
facility of collecting the money due lam 

No wonder Richard Grant White said when such facts as these 
came to light voicing the disappointment of his heart 

These stones grate upon our feelings The pursuit of an impoverished 

man for the sake of imprisoning him and depm ing him both of the power of pi> 
ing his debt and supporting himself and his family is an incident in Shakespeare s 
life which it requires the utmost allowance and consideration for the practic of the 
time and country to enable us to contemplate with equanimity — satisfaction is 
impossible The biographer of Shakespeare must record these facts because the 
literary antiquaries have unearthed and brought them forward as new part culars 
of the life of Shakespeare \\ e hunger and we receive these husks w e open our 
mouths for food and we breal our teeth against these stones 4 
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Is it possible that the man who dcscubcd usuicisas “ bawds 
between gold and want,” who diew, foi til time, the tvpical and 
dreadful chaiacter of Shylock, who wrote 

I can compare our rich misers to nothing so fitl> as to a v lrlc, that pl.a. ’ml 
tumbles, driving the poor fry before lum, and at last tier our, tm m it a moirhfrl 
Such whales I have heard of on land, who never le uc gaping till they Luc at 
lowed up a whole parish, church, steeple, bells and all ' — 

could, as described bj White, ha\e pursued the wi etched to jut!, 

and by his purchase of the tithes of Stratfoid ha\e threatened “tin 

whole parish, church, steeple, bells and all ” 5 

II I-Ih Cariufd ox Btuwinc, in Ni w Pi \ei 

Let us pass to another fact 

It is very probable that the alleged author of IlamUl carried on 
the business of brewing beer in his residence at New Place 

He sued Philip Rogers in 1604, so the court records tell 11s, for 
several bushels of “ malt ” sold him at vai ious Limc^, betw ecu Mart h 
27th and the end of May of that 3 ear, amounting in all to the 
value of jQ 1 15J lot/ 

Malt is barley or other grain steeped in water until it gcrminatcr, and then 
dried in a kiln to evolve the saccharine principle It is used in brewing 5 

The business of beer-making was not unusual among his towns- 
men 

George Perrye, besides his glover's trade, useth Inning and selling of voll 
[wool] and y orn [yarn] and in a/ mg of malt - 

Robert Butler, besides lus glover’s occupation, usethe m a huge af » clt 4 

Rychard Castell, Rother Market, useth his glover's occupation, Its -vi jfc utter- 
erh lueUye by bntyuge [brewing] ij strikes of make 5 

And we read of a Mr Persons who fora “longe t) me used 
makinge of mallte and bruyinge [brewing] to sell in his howse ” c 

There is, of course, nothing dishonorable in this humble occu- 
pation, but it is a little surprising that a man who in the Plays ne\ er 
refers to tradesmen without a sneer, or to the common people 
except as “mechanic slaves” “that made the air unwholesome’ 
throwing up “ their stinking greasy caps,” a “ common cry of curs,” 
or “the clusters,” “the mutable, the rank-scented many,” or “ the 
beastly plebeians,” and whose sympathies seem to have been always 


1 Pericles , 11, I 

2 Webster's Dictionary 


3 MS dated 1595 

4 Ibid 


6 Ibid 
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with the aristocracy , should convert the finest house in Stratford 
built by Sir Hugh Clopton into a brewery and employ himself 
peddling out malt to his neighbors and suing them when they did 
not pay promptly 

Think of the autho- of Hamlet and Lear brewing beer t Verily 
the dust of Alexander may come to stop the bung hole of a beer 
barrel 

III SH \kSPERE S HOSPITALITY 

And taken in connection with this sale of malt there is another 
cunous fact that throws some light upon the character of the man 
and the household 

In the Chamberlain s accounts of Stratford we find a charge 
m 1614 for “ on quart of sack and on quart of clarett w me geven to 
a preacher at the New Place Shakspere s house What manner 
of man must he have been who would require the town to fay for the 
wine he furnished his guests ? And we may be sure the town would 
not have paid for it unless first asked to do so And the money 
was accepted by Shakspere or it would not stand charged in the 
accounts of the town And this was but two years before Shak 
speres death, when he was in possession of an immense income 
Did ever any rich man with the smallest instincts of a gentleman 
do a deed like this ? Would even the poorest of the poor do it ? 
It was m fact a species of going on the county for help — a 
partial pauperism 

IV He Attempts to Enter thi Ranks of the Gentry dy 
F \lsi Representations 

Some one has said ‘To be accounted a gentleman was the 
chief desire of Shakspere s life 

1 Did he pursue this ambition honorable enough in itself in an 
honorable manner > 

In October 1596 Shakspere the actor applied to the College 
of Arms for a grant of coat armor to his father John Shakspere 
At this time Shakspere was beginning to make money He 
bought New Place Stratford in 1597 His profession as a vassal 
actor pre\ented any hope of having a grant of arms made 

Whte Lf a i Cat / Sh l p j 6 
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duectly to lumself, and so he applied in the name of hr father, 
who not long before had been in prison, or hiding from tin* hiu rift 
White would have us believe that the cnat-of-nrms v,n rrnntu!, 
but the latest and most complete authority on ihttuly.a. Hash 11- 


Philhpps, says it was not 

Toward the close of the jear 1509. a renc"td ntt'-mp’ v t I s ~ f 

to obtain a grant of coat-armor to his fatntr It \ 1* no [a/., **'>i { '< 

arms of Shakespeare with those of Arden, -Mid on c <!i «> » 1. < 1 t u ' ' ' - 

nients wnc made itsfccting tl c eh tn s cf t! e i > ’ J» Ore }> ’/ > < 

from obscure country jceuieu, but the heralds r» tic o it th t u i > 1 '<■ >' * ' 

John Shakespeare were rewarded by the Crcivn for d a n •* ' ’ > r s’ 1 

that his wife’s ancestors were entitled to armorial b'lrtn ; / ' * ' 

relatives , at a later date, assured /is 71 1 1 to t! e e ' * ti'Vf- s ' {• r 1 * f ’1 •-( t 
1596, ti does not appear that nil tr of tl e fro} or */ r 1 f - . /, ’ J <- ’’ < , 

and certainly nothing more is heard of the Arden imp dement 1 


The application was made on the ground that Join Sind - 
spere’s “parent and late antecessor, for his faithful and appr»w d 
service to the late most prudent prince, King Henry \ II,, »>! 
famous memory, was advanced and rewarded with lands and tene- 
ments given to lum in those parts of Warwickshire, and 
that the said John had married the daughter anu one of the heirs 
of Robert Arden, of Wilmccotc ” 

Now, these statements, as Ilalhvvcll-Philhpps says, were fhur’y 
false 

John Shakspere’s ancestors had not been advanced by K.ng 
Henry VII , and they had not received lands in Warwickshire, and 
his mother was not the daughter of one of the heirs of Robert 
Arden, of Wilmecote, gentleman Thcy r had been landless peasants 
for generations, and John Shakspere was an illiterate farm-hand, 
hired by Robert Arden, a plain farmer, as illiterate as himself, to 
work by the month or year 

And William Shakspere, who made this application, knew’ per- 
fectly well that all these representations were falsehoods He w as 
trying to crawl up the battlements of respectability on a ladder of 
lies— plain, palpable, notorious, ridiculous lies lies that involved 
the title to real property and the records of his county 

Would that grand and noble soul who really wrote the Plays 
seek to be made a gentleman by such means ? 

But the falsifications did not end here 1 


1 Outlines , p 87 
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The delaj of three 3 cars sajs Richard Grant White in 
granting these arms, must have been caused b> some opposition to 
the grant the motto given with them Non sans droict (not with 
out right) itself seems to assert a claim against a denial 

Doubtless the Luejs and other respectable families of the neigh 
borhood, protested against the plaj actor forcing himself into their 
ranks b) false pretenses 

If the reader w ho is curious in such matters w ill turn to the tw o 
drafts of the application for the coat of arms that of 1^96 on page 
573 of Halltwcll Philhpps Outlires and that of 1599 on page 589 
of the same work, and examine the interlineations that were made 
from time to time, and which arc indicated b} italics he will see 
how the applicant was driven from falsehood to falsehood, to meet 
the objections made against his claim of gentility In the first 
application it was stated that it was John Shakspcrc s parents 
and late antecessors who rendered valiant service to King Henry 
VII and were rewarded by him This was not deemed sufficient!} 
explicit and so it was interlined that the said John had ‘married 
Mar>, daughter and one of the heirs of Robert Arden, of Wilme 
cote, in the said count} gert But in the proposed grant of 1599 
it is stated that it was John Shakspere s great grandfather who ren 
dcred these invaluable services to King Henry VII and being 
driven to particulars, we arc now told that this grandfather was 
advanced and rewarded nth la tides and tenemertes gnen lo him m 
those partes of War-uickshirc adhere they ha e continued by some descents 
tn good reput a cion and credit 

This is wholesale ljing There were no such lands and they 
had not descended by some descents m the famil} 

But this is not all rinding his application opposed the fertile 
Shakspere falls back on a new falsehood and declares that a coat 
of arms had already been given Ins father tw ent} years before 

And he also produced this his auncicnt cotc-of-arms heretofore assigned to him 
whilst he was her Majestic s officer and baj lefe of that town 

And White tells us that upon the margin of the draft of 1596, 
John Shakspere 

Sheweth a patent thereof under Clarence Cooks hands in paper twenty jears 
past 1 

'Lf a dc fSh If t p * 8 
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But this patent can no more be found than the land which Jit my I il 
gi anted to John Shakspeu's gi cat-gi andfatho for his appro\cd and 
faithful services 

The whole thing was a series of lies and foi genes, a tissue of 
fraud from beginning to end , — and William Shnkspcre had no 
more title to his coat-of-arms than he has to the gi cat dramas 
which bear his name 

And living m New Place, brewing beer, selling malt and suing 
his neighbors, the Shakspere family assumed to use this coat-of- 
arms, i leva gi anted to them , and to set up for “gentry,” in the midst 
of the people who knew the hollowness of their pretensions 

And the same man, we are told, who was so anxious for this 
kind of a promotion to the ranks of gentlemen, wiote as follow’s 

Fool Prithee, nuncle, tell me whether a madman be a gentleman or a yeoman 

Lem A king, a king 1 

Fool No, he’s a yeoman, that has a gentleman to his son, for he’s a mad co- 
man that sees his son a gentleman before him 1 

And that the same man mocked at new-made gentility , in the 
scene where the clown and the old shepherd w r ere suddenly ele- 
vated to rank by the king of Bohemia 

Shepheid Come, boy, I am past more children, but thy sons and daughters 
will all be gentlemen born 

Cloiun {to Autolycus) You are well met, sir, you denied to fight with me this 
other day because I was no gentleman born See you these clothes ? 

Autolycus I know you are now, sir, a gentleman born 

Clown Ay, and have been so any time these four hours 

Shop heid And so have I, boy 

Clown So you have But I was a gentleman born before my father, for the 
king’s son took me by the hand and called me brother and so w e w ept and 

these were the first gentleman-like tears that ever we shed " 

And that the same man wrote 

By the Lord, Horatio, these three years I have taken note of it the age is 
grown so picked that the toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier 
that he galls his kibe 3 

And this is the man, we are told, who also wrote 

Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity 
Oh, that estates, degrees and offices 
Were not derived corruptly ' and that clear honor 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ' 

How many then should cover that stand bare, 

1 Lear, m, 6 * Winter's Tate , v, 3 3 ffamfet, V , T . 
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How man> be commanded that command 
How much low peasantry would then be gleaned 
From the true seed of honor and how much honor 
Picked from the chaff and nun of the times 
To be new \ amish d 1 

Is there any man who lo\es the memory of the real Shake 
spearc — gentle thoughtful learned, humane benexolent with a 
mind loftier and wider than was ever before conferred on a child 
of earth — who can believe that he would be guilt} of such prac 
tices even to obtain a shabby gentility in the dirty little village of 
Stratford ? 

All this may not perhaps strike an American with its full force 

In this country every well dressed well behaved man is \ gentle 
man But in England in the sixteenth century it meant a great 
deal more It signified a man of gentle blood A great and impass 
able gulf lay between the quality the gentry the hereditary 
upper class, and the common herd who toiled for a living It 
required all the power of Christianity to faintly enforce the idea 
that they were made by the same God and were of one flesh 
The distinction in the England of 1596 between the>eoman and 
the gentleman was almost as wide as the difference to day in 
America between the white man and the black man and the 
mulatto who would try to pass himself off as a white man and 
would support his claim by lies and forgeries will give us some 
conception of the nature of this attempt made by William Shak 
spere in 1596 

V The House in Which he Was Born 

As to this I will simply quote what Richard Grant White says 
of it 

My heart sank within me ns I looked around upon the rude mean dwelling 
place of him who had filled the world with the splendor of his imaginings It is 
called a house and any building intended for a dwelling place is a house but the 
interior of this one is hardly that of a rustic cottage it is almost that of a hotel — 
poverty stricken squalid kennel like A. house so cheerless and comfortless I had 
not seen in rural England The poorest meanest farm house that I had ever 
entered in New England or on Long Island was a more cheerful habitation And 
amid these sordid surroundings 'William Shakespeare grew to early manhood 1 I 
thought of stately Charlecote the home of the Lucjs who were but simple country 
gentlemen and then for the first time I knew and felt from how low a condition of 
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life Shakespeare had arisen For his family uerc not reduced to tins, the, Ind 
risen to it This was John Shakespeare’s home in Hu day cf his btuf faos/eri/y, 
and, when I compared it with my memory of Charlccote, I knew tint Shakespeare 
himself must have felt what a sham was the pretension of gentry set up for his 
father, when the coat-of-arms was asked and obtained by the actors monc\ from 
the Heralds’ College— that coat-of-arms which Shakespeare prwed because it 
made him “a gentleman” by birth' This it was, even more than the squalid 
appearance of the place, that saddened me For I felt that Shakespeare himself 
must have known how w r ell founded was the protest of the gentlemen who com- 
plained that Clarencieu\ had made the man who lncd in that house a gentleman 
of coat-armor 1 

VI IilS N A MF 

The very name, Sliahspcic, was in that day consideted the quin- 
tessence of vulgarity My friend William D O’Connoi, the author 
of Hamlet's Note Book , calls my attention to a iccent number of 
The London Academy, in which a Mr Lupton pro\ es that in Elwa- 
beth’s time the name Shakspcic was consideied vile, just as Ra ms- 
bottom, or Snooks, or Hogsficsh would be with us, and men u ho had 

it got it changed by legislation Mr Lupton gives one case where 

* 

a man called Shakspcic had his name altered by law to Sa undets 

VII He Combines with Others to Oppress and IwrotrRisii 

the People 

But there is one other feature of Shakspere's biography which 
throws light upon his character 

From remote antiquity in England the lower classes possessed 
certain rights of common in tracts of land Prof Thorold Rogers 
says 

The arable land of the manor was generally communal, t c , each of the ten- 
ants possessed a certain number of furrows in a common field, the several dms- 
10 ns being separated by balks of unplowed ground, on which the grass was suf- 
fered to grow The system, which was almost universal in the thirteenth centuryq 
has survived in certain districts up to living memory 2 

This able writer shows that the condition of labor steadily 
improved in England up to the reign of Henry VIII , and from that 
period it steadily declined to recent times He makes this remark- 
able statement m the preface to his work 

I have attempted to show that the pauperism and the degradation of the 
English laborer were the result of a senes of acts of Parliament and acts of gov 
eminent, which were designed or adopted with the excess pin pose of compelling the 

1 Er gland Without and Within , p 526 


2 Wot k and Wages, p 88 
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laborer io lorlat tt e h eil rat of f r es fosnble and which succeeded at last m 
effecting their purpose 1 

Among these nets were those giving the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions the right to fi\ the wages of laborers and hence ns Prof 
Rogers shows while the inflowing gold nnd silver of Mexico nnd 
Peru were swelling the value of nit forms of property in England 
the value of labor did not rise in proportion nnd the common 
people fell into that awful era of poverty wretchedness degrada 
tion crime, nnd Newgate hanging by wholesale which mark the 
rugns of Henry VIII and lus children 

As part of the same scheme of oppression of the humble citi 
zens by those who wielded the power of government a system of 
inclosurcs of common lands by the landlords without any com 
pensation to the tenants, was inaugurated and aided greatly to 
swell the general miser) 

The benevolent soul of Trancis Bacon took part against this 
oppression In Ins lltrtor) cf Henry I II he said 

Another statute v as made of singular policy for the population apparcntlj 
and (if it be thoroughl) considered) for the soldiery and military forces of the 
realm Inclosurcs at that time began to be more frequent whercb) arable land 
(which could not be manured without people and families) was turned into pas 
ture which was easily rid Ij a few herdsmen nnd tenancies for jears lives nnd 
at will (whereupon much of the yeomanry lived) were turned into demesnes 
The ordinance was that That all houses of husbandry tint v ere used with twenty 
acres of ground and upward should tc maintained and kept up forever together 
with a competent proportion of land to be used and occupied with them and in no 
wise to be severed from them This did wonderfully concern the might and 

rnanncrliood of the kingdom to hav c farms as it were of a standard sufficient to 
maintain an able body out of penury 

In 1597 Francis Bacon then a member of Parliament made a 
speech of which we have a very meager report 

Mr Bacon made a motion against depopulation of towns and houses of hus 
bandry and for the maintenance of husbandry and tillage And to this purpose 
he brought in two bills as he termed it not drawn with a polished pen but with a 
polished heart And though it may be thought ill and very prejudicial to 
lords that hav e enclosed great grounds nnd pulled down even v hole towns and 
converted them to sheep pastures yet considering the Increase of the people and 
the benefit of the commonwealth I doubt not but every man will deem the revival 
of former moth eaten laws in this point a praiseworthy thing Tor in matters of 
policy ill is not to be thought ill which bnngeth forth good Tor enclosure of 
grounds brings depopulation which brings forth first idleness secondly decay of 
tillage thirdly ubvcrsion of homes and decrease of charity and charge to the 
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poor's maintenance, fourthly, the impoverishing the stale of the rca.m . And 
I should be sorry to see within this kingdom that piece of Ovid’s verse prove true, 
Jam seges est ubi Tioja fiat, so in England, instead of a whole tow n full of people, 
none but green fields, but a shepherd and a dog The eye of c'pLricncc is the 
sure eye, but the eye of wisdom is the quick-sighted eye, and by experience we 
daily see, Nemo putat illud vtden tin pc quod sibi sit questuosum And therefore 
almost there is no conscience made in destroying the savour of our life, bread I 
mean, for Pams sapoi vita: And therefore a sharp and vigorous lav h id need be 
made against these vipcious natuics who fulfill the proverb, Si non posse quod vult, 
velle tamen quod potest 1 * 

Hepworth Dixon say^s 

The decay of tillage, the increase of sheep and deer arc lor the j eoman class, 
and for the country of which they are the tlievv and sinew, dark events lie 

[Bacon] makes a wide and sweeping study of this question of Pasturage versus Till- 
age, of Deer veisus Men, which convinces him of the cruelty and peril of depopu- 
lating hamlets for the benefit of a few great lords This study will produce, when 
Parliament meets again, a memorable debate and an extraordinary change of law " 

Bacon’s bills became laws, after a fierce and bitter contest with 
the peers, they are in the statute book of England, 39 Elizabeth, 1 
and 2 They saved the English yeomanry from being reduced to 
the present condition of the Irish peasantry 

They provide that no more land shall be cleared without special license, and 
that all land turned into pasture since the Queen’s accession, no less a period than 
forty years, shall be taken from the deer and sheep w ithin eighteen months, and 
restored to the yeoman and the plow 3 

These great, radical and sweeping measures should endear 
Bacon’s memory to every Englishman, and to every lover of his 
kind, the world over They saved England from depopulation 
They laid the foundation for the greatness of the nation They 
furnished the great middle class who fought and won at Waterloo 
And what a broad, noble, far-sighted philanthropy do they evi- 
dence ' Here, indeed, “ distribution did undo excess” that “each 
man” might “have enough ” Here, indeed, was the greed of the 
few arrested for the benefit of the many 

While broad-minded and humane men took this view of the 
policy of enclosures, let us see how William Shakspere regarded 
it I quote from Halliwell-Phillipps’ Outlines 

In the autumn of the year 16x4 there was great excitement at Stratford-on-Avon 
respecting an attempted enclosure of a large portion of the neighboring common- 
fold— not commons, as so many biographers have inadvertently stated The 

1 Life and Works 0/ Francis Bacon , Spedding, Ellis and Heath, vol 111 p 81 

5 Personal History of Lord Bacon, p 87 =Ibid p 15 
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design was resisted b) the corporation under the natural impression that if it were 
realized both the number of agricultural cmplojds and the v alue of the tithes would 
be scnouslv diminished There is no doubt that this would have been the ease 
and as might be expected William Combe the squire of Wclcombc who ongi 
nated the movement encountered a determined and in the end a successful 
opposition lie spared however no exertions to accomplish the object and in 
many instances if we may believe contcmporarj allegations tormented the poor 
and coaxed the rich into an acquiescence with his v lews 1 

Here was an opportunity for the pretended author of the Plajs 
to show the stuff that was in him Did he stand forward as — 

The village Hampden who with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ? 

Did he pour forth an impassioned defense of popular rights 
whose eloquence would have forever ended all question as to the 
authorship of the Pla>s? It is claimed that he had written 
Take ph) sic pomp 

Expose th)self to feel what wretches feel 
That thou majst shake the superflux to them 
And show the hcav ens more just * 

And again 

I love not to xcc wretchedness o crchargcd 
And duty in his service perishing * 

This is in the verj spirit of Bacons defense of the common 
people against those viperous natures that had pulled down 
whole towns or as lie expresses it in Ptrtclcs had swallowed up 
a whole parish church steeple bells and all 

See how touching!) the writer of the Pla)s makes the insubstan 
tial spirit Ariel, non human in its nature s)mpathetic with the 
sufferings of man and Prospero (the image of the author) sa) s 
even in the midst of the remembrance of his wrongs 

Hast thou which art but air a touch a feeling 
Of their afflictions and shall not I mjself 
One of 1/ eir ki id tl at relish all as sharply 
Fashioned as they be kindlier moved than thou art? 

Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick 
Yet with my nobler reason gainst my fury 
Do I take part 4 

Was William Shakspere of Stratford on Avon, — himself one of 
the common people ‘fashioned as they — kindly* moved b) their 
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afflictions,” and did he throw his wealth and influence into the 
scale in their defense ? Not at all 

Knight says 

The enclosure would probably hare improved his propcrt}, and cspcciallj 
have increased the value of the tithes, of the moiety of which he held a lease 
The corporation of Stratford were opposed to the inclosurc They held that it 
would be injurious to the poorer inhabitants, who -wen then duply s.tffou .7 /torn 
the desolation of the fue 1 

Let us resume Halhwell-Phillipps narrative of the transaction 

It appears most probable that Shakespeare was one of the latter v ho v ere 
so influenced, and that, amongst pci haps otlur inducements , he was allured to the 
unpopular side by Combe’s agent, one Replmgham, guaranteeing him from pros- 
pective loss However that may be, it is ea tain that the poet was in fa- or cf the 
enclosures, for, on December 23d, the corporation addressed a letter of remon- 
strance to him on the subject, and another on the same day to a Mr Mainwaring 
The latter, who had been practically bribed by some land arrangements at I! elcomb , , 
undertook to protect the interests of Shakespeare, so there can be no doubt that 
the three parties were acting m unison 2 

Observe how tenderly the Shakspereans touch the wretched 
record of their hero Mr Mainwaring “ was practically bribed by 
some land arrangements,” but Mr Shakspere, acting in concert 
with Mainwaring and Combe, under agreements of indemnifica- 
tion, was not bribed at all 

And that this agreement contemplated driving the people off 
the land and pauperizing them, is plain from the terms of the 
instrument, for Replmgham contracts to indemnify Shaclespcaic 
for any loss he may sustain in his tithes “ by reason of any inclos- 
ure or decay of tillage there ment and intended by the said William Rep- 
lingham ” 

Three greedy cormorants combine to rob the people of their 
ancient rights, and cause a decay of tillage, and one of the three is 
the man who is supposed to have possessed the greatest mind and 
most benevolent heart of his age, a heart so benevolent toward the 
poor and suffering that he anticipated the broadest claims put 
forth by the communists of to-day 

Here, take this purse, you w 7 hom the heaven’s plagues 
Have humbled to all strokes that I am wretched 
Makes thee the happier —Heavens, deal so still' 

Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man, 

That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he does not feel, feel your power quickly, 


1 Knight’s Shah Biography, p 528 


5 Outlines , p 168 
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So distribution slould undo excess 
And each man 1 die enou 1 1 

Do we not see in this attempt of Shahspere to rob the poor of 
their rights at the very time they had been impoverished by a 
great fire the same man described by Ratsei — the thrifty pHj 
actor that fed on all men and permitted none to feed on him w ho 
made his hand a stranger to Ins pocket and his heart slow to per 
form his tongue s promise ? 

And all for what? To add a few acres more to Ins estate a few 
pounds more to his fortune on which as he fondly hoped 
through the heirs of his eldest daughter he was to found a family 
which should wear that fictitious coat of arms based on those lands 
which the King never conferred for services which were never 
rendered and glorified by the immortal pla> s w Inch he never w rote 

Was this the spirit of the real author of the plajs 5 * No no 
listen to him 

Tell her my love more noble than the world 
Prizes not quantity of dirt) lands * 

And again he says 

Dost know this water fly ? tis a vice to know him He hath much land 

and fertile let a beast be lord of beasts and his crib shall stand at the kings 
mess Tis a chough but as I say spacious in the possession of dirt 5 

This fellow might be In s time a great buyer of land with his statutes hs 
recognizances his fines his double vouchers his recoveries is this the fine of his 
fines and the recovery of his recoveries to have his fine pate full of fine dirt’ 4 

And again 

Hamlet Is not parchment made of sheep-skins ? 

Horatio Ay my lord and of calf skins too 

Hamlet They are sheep and calves which seek out assurances in that 

The real Shakespeare — Trancis Bacon — said 1 My mind turns 
on other wheels than profit He regarded money as valuable only 
for the uses to which he put it , 1 the betterment of the state of 
man he had no faculty to grasp raonej, especially from the 
poor and oppressed and as a consequence he died leaving behind 
him a bankrupt estate and the greatest memory in human history 

Is it possible that the true Shakespeare could ha\ e taken such 
pains as the Stratford man did, to entail his real estate upon one 

»£ hr Twl/ifNght li It v If 1 1 v 
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of his children and her heirs, and forget totall) to mention in his 
will that grander, that immortal estate of Ihc mind which his 
genius had created, inconceivably more \jluable than his “spa- 
cious possessions of dirt”? 

VIII His Treatment or ms Father’s MrM0r\. 

Let us pass to one other incident in the career of the Shal spere 
of Stratford 

We have seen that he stroie to have lus father made a gentle- 
man It will therefoie scarcely be believed that, with an income 
equal to $25,000 per year of our money, he left that same father, 
and his mother, and his son Hamnet his only son without eten 
the humblest monument to mark their last resting-place 

Richard Grant White says 

Shakespeare seems to have set up no stone to tell us where his mother or 
father lay, and the same is true as to his son Hamnet ' 

It appears that he inherited some property from lus father, cer- 
tainly enough to pay for a headstone to mark the everlasting 
resting-place of the father of the richest man in Stratford the 
father of the man who was “in judgment a Nestor, m genius a 
Socrates, in art a Maro 1 ’’ 

And they would have us believe that he was the same man wdio 
wrote 

I’ll sweeten thy sad graie Thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale “primrose, nor 
The azured hare-bell, like thy veins, no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander. 

Out-sweetened not thy breath the robin would 
With charitable bill (O bill, soie-shammg 
Those rich left hens that let their fathers he 
Without a monument 1 ) bung thee all this 2 

IX His Daughter Judith 

But let us go a step farther, and ask ourselves, what kind of a 
family was it that inhabited New Place during the latter years of 
Shakspere’s life? 

We have seen that the poet’s father, mother and relatives 
generally were grossly ignorant, that they could not even write 
their own names, or read the Lord’s Prayer in their native 


1 Life amt Genius of Shah , p 144 


2 Cyntlehnc , i\ , 2 
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tongue and that they did not possess even a Bible in their 
households 

But we now come face to face with a most astounding fact 
Shakspere had but two children who lived to maturity, his 
daughters Susanna and Judith and Judith could not read or write f 
Here is a copy of the mark with which the daugh 
ter of Shakspere signed her name It appears as that 
of an attesting witness to a conveyance in 1611, she 
being then twenty seven jears of age 

Think of it ' The daughter of William Shakspere the daughter 
of the greatest intellect of his age or of all ages the profound 
scholar, the master of Latin Greek, Italian, French, Spanish 
Danish, the philosopher the scientist the politician the statesman 
the phjsician the musician signs her name with a curley queue 
like a Pottawatomie Indian And this girl was twenty seven jears 
old and no idiot she was subsequently married to one of the lead 
ing citizens of the town, Thomas Quine) untner She was raised 
in the same town wherein was the same free school in which we 
are assured Shakspere received that magnificent education which 
is manifested in the Pla>s 

Imagine William E Gladstone or Herbert Spencer dwelling in 
the same house with a daughter in the full possession of all her 
faculties, who signed her name with a pot hook Imagine the 
father and daughter meeting every day and looking at each other 1 
And yet neither of these really great men is to be mentioned in 
the same breath with the immortal genius w ho produced the Pla>s 
With what divine anathemas did the real Shakespeare scourge 
ignorance * 

He says 

I norance is the curse ef Cod 1 

And again 

The common curse of mankind foil) and t<morance be thine in great revenue* 
Heaven bless thee from a tutor and discipline come not near thee * 

And again 

There is no darkness but ignorance s 
He pelts it with adjectives 

Barbarous gnorance 4 
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Dull, unfeeling ignorance 1 
Gross and miserable ignorance " 

Thou monster, ignorance 3 
Short-armed ignorance 1 

Again, we read 

I held it c\ er. 

Virtue and cunning [knowledge] were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches, careless heirs 
May the tw f o latter darken and expend, 

But immortality attends the former, 

Making a man a god 5 

And he found — 

More content m course of true delight 
Than to be thirsty after tottering honor, 

Or tie my treasure up in silken bags, 

To please the fool and death c 

Can it be conceived that the man who wrote these things would 
try, by false representations, to secuie a coat-of-arms for his famih, 
and seek by every means in his power to grasp the shillings and 
pence of his poorer neighbors, and at the same time lea\e one of 
his children in “barbarous, barren, gross and miserable ignorance ” > 

With an income, as we have shown, equal to $25,000 yearly of 
our money, with the countiy swarming with graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge, begging for bread and ready to act as tutors, li\ ing 
in a quiet, rural neighborhood, wheie there were few things to 
distract attention, William Shakspere permitted his daughter to 
attain the ripe age of twenty-seven j^ears, unable to read the 
immortal quartos which had made her father famous and wealthy 
We will not we cannot — believe it 

X Some of the Educated Women or that Age 

But it may be said that it was the fault of the age 

It must be remembered, however, that the writer of the Plays 
was an exceptional man He possessed a mind of vast and endless 
activity, which ranged into every department of human thought, 
he eagerly absorbed all learning 

Such another natural scholar we find m Sir Anthony Cook, tutor 
to King Edward IV , grandfather of Francis Bacon and Robert Cecil 


1 Richard II , l, 3 

2 sd Henry IV , 1 v, 2 


3 Love's Labor Lost , iv, 2 

4 Troilus and Cressida, lj, 3 


r Pinc/es, in, 2 

6 Ibid 
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FRANCIS BACON S MASK 
Fac simile of the Frontispu e in the Folio of 16 j 
F ci g this portra t la the Fol aepes tedB Jo n famo 1 ne 
This Figure that thou here seest put O could he but have drawn his wit 

It was for gentle Shakespeare cut As well m brasse as he hath hit 

Wherein the Graver had a strife His face the Print would then surpasse 

With nature to out doo the life All that was ever writ in brasse 

But since he cannot Reader looke 
Not on his Picture but his Booke 
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Like Shaksperc of Stratford his fimilj consisted of girls and 
he was not b) an) means as wealth) as Shaksperc Did he leave 
Ins daughters to sign their names w ith hierogl) pines 7 No 

Macaula) sajs 

Katherine who became Kiel) Kdligrcw wrote Latin hexameters and pentam 
ctcrs which would appear with credit in the If us l tennises Mildred the wife 
of Lord Burleigh was described bj Roger Ascham as the best Greek scholar 
among the joung women of England Lad) Jane Grc> always excepted Anne 
the mother of Trancis Bacon was distinguished both as a linguist and a theologian 
She corresponded in Greek with Bishop Jewell and translated his Af ta from 
the Latin so correctl) that neither he nor Archbishop Parker could suggest a single 
alteration She also translated a senes of sermons on fate and free will from the 
Tuscan of Bernardo Ochmo 1 

The) were not alone There were learned and scholarl) women 
in England an those da)S and man) of them as there have been in 
all ages since 

Macaula) sa)s 

The fair pupils of Ascham ami Ajlmcr who compared ur their embroider) 
thc8t>lcsof Isocrates and L>sia and wh \ htle the li msi ere sounding and 
the dogs in full cr) sat in the lonclj oriel with c)cs meted to that immortal page 
which tells how meek!) and bra\cl> the first great mart)r of intellectual Iibcrt) 
look the cup from his weeping jailer * 

It is not surprising that William Shtkspcrc po teller fugitive 
vagabond actor manager brewer monc) lender landgribbcr 
should permit one of his two children to grow up in gross ignor 
ancc but it is be)ond the compass of the human mind to believe 
that the author of Hamlet and Letr could have done so He intli 
cates in one of Ins pla)s how a child should be trained Speaking 
of King Leonatus, in Cymbthne he sa)s 

Put him to all the learnings that his time 
Could make him rcccucr of which he took 
As we do air fast ns twas ministered and 
In his spring became a har\cst 8 

If Judith had been the child of the author of the Pla)s and had 
‘something of Shakespeare in her, she would lnve resented and 
struggled out of her shameful condition her mind would have 
sought the light as the joung oak forces its way upward through 
the brush wood of the forest She would have replied to her neg 
lectful father as Portia did 
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But the full sum of me 
Is sum of nothing, which to term in gross 
Is an unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpracticcd , 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn , happier than this, 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn , 

Happiest of all, is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 

As from her lord, her governor, her king 1 

But if she was the natural outcome of ages of ignorance, 
developed in a coarse and rude state of societ}, and the daughter 
of a cold-blooded man, who had no instinct but to make monev, 
we can readily understand how, in the midst of wealth, and undci 
the shadow of the school-house, she grew up so grossly lgnoinnt 

XI Shakspere’s Famil\ 

Thete seems to have been something vuong about the whole 
breed 

In 1613, Shakspere being yet alive, Dr Hall, his son-in-law, 
husband of his daughter Susanna, brought suit in the ecclesiastical 
court against one John Lane, for reporting that his wife “had the 
runmnge of the laynes, and had bin naught with Rafe Smith and 
John Palmer ” Halliwell-Philhpps says 

The case was heard at Worcester on July the 15th, 1613, and appears to hate 
been conducted somewhat mysfa loitsly, the deposition of Robert Whatcot, the poet s 
intimate friend, being the only evidence recorded, and t hi owing no substantial light 
on tin inents of the dispute - 

Nevertheless, the defendant was excommunicated 

This being the case of the oldest daughter, the othei, the pot- 
hook heiress, does not seem to have been above suspicion Judith’s 
marriage with Thomas Qumey was a mysterious and hurried one 
Phillipps says 

There appears to have been some reason for accelerating this event for they 
were married without a license, and were summoned a few weeks afterward to the 
ecclesiastical court at Worcester to atone for the offense " 

Ignorance, viciousness, vulgarity and false pretenses seem to 
have taken possession of New Place 

Not a glimpse of anything that might tell a different story 
escapes the ravages of time 


1 Mtrckai t of I cmcc, m, a 2 Outlines Life of Ska/ p ,66 

3 Halim ell Phillipps, Outlines Life o/Shal , p 182 ' ' " 
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Appleton Morgan says 

It is simply impossible to turn one s researches into any channel that leads 
into the v lcimtj of Stratford w ithout noticing the fact that the Shahspere family 
left in the neighborhood where it flourished one unmistakable trace familiar in all 
cases of vulgar and illiterate families namely the fact that they never knew or 
cared or made an effort to know of what vowels or consonants their own name 
was composed or even to prepare the skeleton of its pronunciation They 
answered — and made their marks — indifferently to Saxp r or Chaksper or 
to any other of the thirty forms given by Mr Grant White or the fifty five forms 
which another gentleman has been able to collect 1 

Even the very tombs of the different members of the family pre 
sent different renderings of the name Under the bust it is Shak 
speare while he signed the will ns Shakspere over the grave of 
Susanna it is Shakspere over the other members of the family 
it is Shakespeare 

In short the name was nothing They 

Answered to Hi 
Or an> loud cry 

\II Thf Origin or nn N\me 

We have been taught to believe that the name was Shakespeare 
and it has been suggested that this was a reminiscence of that 
late antecessor who rendered such valuable services to the late 
king Henry VII that he shook a speare in defense of the king so 
potently that he was ever after known as Shake speare It is m this 
way the name is printed in all the publications put forth m Shak 
spere s lifetime But it is no less certain that this name is another 
imposture There never was a shake to it and possibly never 
a speare The name was Shak speare or speer or spur or pier re 
the first syllable rhy ming to hacl and not to hak Shake speare was 
doubtless an invention of the man who assumed the name at a 
later date as a mask and he wanted something that would 
heroically sound The fictitious speare passed to the fraud 
ulent coat of arms 

In the bond given to enable William to marry he is called 
William Shagspete In the bill of complaint of 1589 of John 
Shakspere in connection with the Wilmecote property his son is 
alluded to as William Shackespere The father signs his cros 
to a died to Robert Webb in which he is described as John Shax 
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pere,” and his mothei makes her maik as “Maryc Shakspei 
His father is mentioned m the will of John Webbe, in 1573, 
as “John Schackspere ” In 1567 he is alluded to in the town 
records as “Mr Shakspyr,” and when elected high bailiff, in 356S, 
he is referred to as “Mr John Shakysper ” The only letter 
extant addressed to Shakspere was wntten October 25, 1598, by 
Richard Qumey, his townsman, and it is addressed to “Mr Wm 
Shackespere ” In 1504-5 he is referred to in the court record 
as “ Shaxberd ” In 1508 he is refened to in the corpoiation 
records of Stiatford as selling them a load of stone “Paid to 
Mr Shaxpere for on lod of ston x d” In lus will the attorney 
writes it “ Schackspeare,” and the man himself signed his name 
Shakspere 

Hallam says 

The poet and his family spelt their name Shakspere, and to this spelling there 
are no exceptions in his own autographs 

The name is spelled by his townsman, Master Abiaham Sturley, 
in 1599, .S/Stf/fepere, and in 1598 he alludes to him as “Mi William 
Shak ” And when he himself petitioned the couit in chancery in 
1612, in reference to lus tithes, he described himself as “William 
Schackspeare ” 

White says 

In the irregular, phonographic spelling of antiquity, the name appears some- 
times as Chackspo and Shaxput It is possible that Shal espean. is a corruption' 
of some name of a more peaceful meaning, and therefore perhaps of humbler 
derivation 1 

It has been suggested, and with a good deal of piobabihty, 
that the original name was Jacques-Pierre, pronounced Cliacks- 
pere, or Shaks-pere ' 

The French Jacques (James) seems, by some mutatioh, to have 
been transformed in England into “ a nickname or diminutive for 
John ” 3 

Thus it maybe that the original progenitor of this giandilo- 
quent, martial cognomen, which “doth like himself heroically 
sound,” may have been, in the first instance, a peasant without a 
family name, and known as plain Jack-Peter 


1 White, Life and Genius of Ska 7 , p 5 

2 See Webster’s Unabridged Dictionai y , p 722, the word JacI 
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\III His Humiliation 

Despite his wealth his position in his native tow n could not have 
been a very pleasant one In 160 and again m 161 the very year 
in which we are told Shakspere returned to Stratford to spend the 
rest of his life the most stringent measures were taken bv the corpo 
ration to pre\ ent the performance of play s The pursuit in w hich he 
had made hts money was thus stamped by his fellow townsmen as 
something shameful and degrading E\en this dirty little village 
repudiated it The neighboring aristocracy must have turned up 
their noses and laughed long and loud at the plebeian s son setting up 
a coat of arms By profession he was by the statutes of his country 
a vagabond and had in the past only escaped arrest as such by 
entering himself as a servitor or servant to some nobleman 

The vagabond according to the statutes was to be stripped 
naked from the middle upwards and to be whipped until his 
body was bloodv and to be sent from parish to parish the next 
straight way to the place of his birth 

He was buried m the chancel of the church not as recogni 
tion of his greatness but because that locality w as the legal and 
customary burial place for the owners of the tithes 

\IV his Handwriting 

The very signature of Shakspere has provoked discussion 
The fact that the will as originally drawn read w ltness my seal 
and that the sell w as erased and hand written in has been 
cited to prove that the lawyer who drew the will believed that the 
testator could not read or write In an article in The Quarterly 
Relic o in 1871 we read 

If Shakspere s handwriting was at all like his s gnature t was by no means easy 
to decipher If we may speak dogmatically upon such slender proofs as we now pos 
sess he learnt to write after the old German text hand then tn use at the grammar 
school of Stratford It was in this respect fifty > ears behindhand as any one may see 
by comparing Shakspere s signature with that of Sir Thomas Lucy Lord Bacon 
or John Lilly The not der ts ho a) ith sue 1 a h nd / e could laze written so ucl 

Mr William Henry Burr of Washington D C has written an 
interesting pamphlet to prove that Shakspere could not read or 
write but simply traced his name from a copy set him and that 
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as the copy furnished him at diffeicnt times was written bj differ- 
ent hands, theie isagleat diffeienee in the shape of the letters 
composing his name 

Certain it is his autographs do not look like the woi k of a schol- 
arly man The following cut is a icpiesentation of all the signatures 
known, beyond question, to have been wntten by Shakspcic 



The first is fiom Malone’s facsimile of a mortgage deed which 
has been lost, the second is from a conveyance in the possession of 
the corporation of London, the other thiee aic from the three 
sheets of paper constituting his will 

Compare the foregoing scrawds with the clear and scholaih 
wnt.ng of Ben Jonson, affixed in 1604-5 to a copy of his Mask of 
Blackness, and now preseived in the Butish Museum 



Or compare them with the handwnting of the famous and 
popular John Lyly, the author of Eighties, written about 15 So 
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Or compare them with the following signature of Francis 
Bacon 



Or compare them with the signature of the famous Inigo Jones 
w ho assisted in getting up the scenery and contrivances for masks 
at court 



XV His Dfath 

Let us pass to another point 

We saw that the first recorded fact in reference to the Stratford 
boy was a drunken bout in which he lost consciousness and laj out 
in the fields all night The historj of Ins life terminates with a sim 
liar event 

Halliwell Phillipps thus grves the tradition 

It is recorded that the part) was a jonal one and according to a somewhat 
late but apparently reliable tradition when the great dramat st wa returning to 
Ne v Place in the evening he had taken more \ me /I 1 1 as conducir t / d /nan 
am n Shortly or immediately afterwards he was seized by the lamentable 
fe\er which terminated fatally on Friday April 3 Th cause of the maladj then 
attributed to undue festivity would now be readily d scern ble tn the wretched san 
itary conditions surrounding his residence If truth and not romance is to be 
in\ohed were there the woodbine and the sweet honeysuckle within reach of the 
poet s death bed the r fragrance would ha\t been neutralized by their \1c1n1tyto 
middens fetid v, ater courses mud walls and piggeries 1 
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And from such a cause, and m the midst of such sunoundmgs, 
we are told, died the greatest man of his race; leaving behind him 
not a single tradition 01 memoiial that points to learning, cultme, 
refinement, generosity, elevation of soul or love of humanity 

If he be in truth the authoi of the Plu)s, then indeed is it om 
of the most inexplicable maivcls in the histoi\ of mankind As 
Emerson says, “I cannot many the facts to his \ersc.” 



CHAP7TR IV 


nrt io sr m i ir\ / \ n m \\ i scurr ts 


Cm a d t k h f llmylb rj 
An 1 a b g lie thy rr 

Tt 4 d 


T HE whole life of Shakspere is shrouded in mjsterj 
Richard Grant White says 


We do not know positively the date of Shakespeare s birth or the house m 
which he first saw the light or a single act of his life from the day of his baptism to 
the month of his obscure and suspicious marriage e are equally ignorant of the 
date of that event and of all e’se that befell him from its occurrence unt 1 we find 
him m London and when he went there we are not sure or when he finally 
returned to Stratford Hardly a word that he spoke has reached us and not 

a familiar line from his hand or the record of one interview at which he was 
present 1 

And, again the same writer says 

From early manhood to maturity he lived and labored and throve in the chief 
city of a prosperous and peaceful country at a period of high intellectual and 
moral development His life was passed before the public in days when the pen 
recorded scandal m the diary and when the press though the daily newspaper did 
not yet exist teemed with personality Yet of Dante driven in haughty wretched 
ness from city to city and singing his immortal hate of his pursuers as he fled we 
know more than we do of Shakespeare the paucity of whose personal memorials 
is so extreme that he has shared with the almost mythical Homer the fortune of 
having the works which made his name immortal i renounced medleys in the com 
position of which he was but indirectly and partially concerned * 

Hallam says 

Of William Shakespeare it may be truly said we know scarcely anything 
While I laud the labors of Mr Collier Mr Hunter and other collectors of such 
crumbs I am not sure that we should not venerate Shakespeare as much if they 
had left him undisturbed in his obscurity To be told that he played a trick on a 
brother player in a licentious amour or that he d ed of a drunken frolic does not 
exactly inform us of the man who wrote Lear If there was a Shakespeare of 
earth there was also one of heaven and it is of him that we desire to know some 
thing 3 

This is certainly extraordinary 
It was an age of great men 
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Richard Grant White says 

Unlike Dante, unlike Milton, unlike Goctiic, unlike the great poet*; and trage- 
dians of Greece and Rome, Shakespeare left no trace upon the political, or even 
the social life of his era Of his eminent country men, Raleigh Sidnev , Spenser, 
Bacon, Cecil, Walsingham, Coke, Camden, Hooker, Drake, Hobbes, Inigo Jones, 
Herbert of Cherbury, Laud, P)m, Hampden, Selden, Walton, Wotton and Donne 
may be properly reckoned as his contemporaries, and >ct there is no proof v,h it- 
ever that he was personally known to cither of these men, or to an> others of less 
note among the statesmen, scholars, soldiers and artists of lus dav , except the few 
of his fellow craftsmen whose acquaintance w ith him has been heretofore men- 
tioned 1 

It was an age of pamphlets Pi tests, politicians and players all 
vented their grievances, or set foith their views, in pamphlets, but 
in none of these is theie one void fiom or about Shakspcrc 

I Where are his Lettlrs > 

It was an age of correspondence The letters which have come 
down to us from that period would fill a large library, but in no 
one of them is there any reference to Shakspere 

The man of Stratford passed through the voild without leaving 
the slightest mark upon the politics or the societ) of lus teeming 
and active age 

Emerson says 

If it need wit to know wit, according to the proverb, Shakespeare’s time should 
be capable of recognizing it Sir Henry Wotton was born four vears after Shake- 
speare, and died twenty-three years after him, and I find among his correspondents 
and acquaintances the following persons Theodore Bcza, Isaac Casoubon, Sir 
Philip Sidney, the Earl of Essex, Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, John Milton, Sir 
Henry Vane, Isaac Walton, Dr Donne, Abraham Cowley, Bellarmine, Charles 
Cotton, John Pym, John Hales, Kepler, Vieta, Albencus Gentilis, Paul Snrpi, 
Arminius — with all of whom exists some token of his having communicated, with- 
out enumerating many others whom doubtless he (Wotton) saw — Shakepeare, 
Spenser, Jonson, Beaumont, Massinger, two Herberts, Marlowe, Chapman and 
the rest Since the constellation of great men who appeared in Greece m the time 
of Pericles, there was never any such society, yet their genius failed them to find 
out the best head in the universe Our poet’s mask was impenetrable • 

We read in a sonnet attributed to his pen that he highly valued 
Spenser, and we find Spenser, it is claimed, alluding to the author 
of the Plays, the dedications of the Venus and Adonis and the Raps 
of Luctece are supposed to imply close social relationship with the 
Earl of Southampton, we are told Elizabeth conversed with him 
and King James wrote him a letter, we have pictures of him sur- 


1 Life and Genius of Ska l , p 185 


2 Representative Men , p 2 oo 
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rounded b} a circle of friends consisting of the wisest and wittiest 
of the age and }et there has been found no scrap of i ritim, f tom 
htm oi to him no record of any dinner or fcsti\ U at which he met 
an} of lus associates In the greatest age of English literature the 
greatest man of his species lues in London for nearlj thirtv \cars 
and no man takes an} note of his presence 

Contrast the little we know of Shaksperc with the great deal we 
know of his contemporar} Ben Jonson YVc ire acqu unted some 
what with the career c\cn of Bens father we know that Ben 
attended school in London ind w is afterward at Cambridge — 
there is no cwdcncc that Shaksperc e\er was a da} at school in his 
life We know that Jonson enlisted and scr\cd as a }Oung man m 
the wars in the Low Countries Sh ikspcrc s biograph} from the 
time he left Stratford in 158^-7 until he appears m London as a 
writer of pla}s is an utter blank except the legend tint he held 
horses at the door of the the iter We know all about Jonson s 
return home lus marriage his duel with Gabriel Spencer We 
are certain of the date of the first representation of each of his pin} s 
there is a whole \olume of matter touching the quarrels between 
himself and other writers He published lus own works in 1616 
and received a pension from J imes I \\ c have letters extant 
describing the suppers he gave 1ns manners weaknesses appear 
ance etc 

But with Shaksperc all this is different Where arc the letters 
he must have received during the tlurt} }cars lie w is in London 
if he was the man of active mind given out b\ the Pla>s ? If lie had 
received but ten a }car the} would make a considerable volume 
and what a world of light the} would throw upon lus pursuits and 
character 

But two letters are extant- — those to which I have already 
referred one addressed to him soliciting a lo in of monej an 
other addressed to a third party in which lie is referred to in the 
same connection but there is not one word as to studies or art 
or literature or politics, or science or religion and }et the mind 
that wrote the Pla>s embraced all these subjects and had thought 
profoundl} on all of them He loved the art of poetr> passionately 
he speaks of the elegance, faciht} and golden cadence of poetry 
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he aspired to a u muse of fire that would ascend the highest heatcn 
of invention,” he struggled for perfection Had he no intercourse 
with the poets of his time ? Was there no mutual coming-logcthci 
of men of kindred tastes and pui suits’ 

Is it not most extraordinaiy that he should leave behind him 
this vast body of plays, the glory and the wondei of which fills the 
world, and not a scrap of paper except fi\e signatures, three of 
which were affixed to his will, and the otlieis to some legal docu- 
ments ’ 

On the one side we have the Plays vast, \ oluminous, immortal , 
covering and langing through cveiy department of human thought 
These are the works of Skakc-spcai c 

On the other hand, these five signatures are the sum total of the 
life-labors of Shak-spci c which have come down to us 

In these rude, illiterate scrawls we stand face to face \\ ith the 
man of Stratfoid What an abyss separates them from the majestic, 
the god-like Plays ’ 

It is a curious fact that all the wntings were put forth in the 
name of Shakcspeai c, very often punted with a hjpncn, as I have 
given it above, Shakc-spcai c , while in every one of the five cases 
where the man’s signature has come down to us, he spells his name 
Shakspcj e 

In this work, wherever I allude to the mythical w ritei, I designate 
him as Shakcspeai c } whenever I refer to the man of Stratford, I gne 
him the name he gave himself — Shakspcic 

The history of mankind will be searched in vain for another 
instance wdiere a gieat man uniformly spelled his name one w r ay on 
the title-pages of his works, and anothei u r ay in the important 
legal documents which he v^as called upon to sign Can such a 
fact be explained ’ 

But passing from this theme we come to another question 
II Where are his Books’ 

We have seen that the author of the Plays was a man of laige 
learning, that he had read and studied Homer, Plato, Hehodorus 
Sophocles, Euripides, Dares Phrygius, Horace, Virgil, Lucretiusj 
Statius, Catullus, Seneca, Ovid, Plautus, Plutarch, Boccaccio, Berm 
and an innumerable array of French novelists and Spanish and 
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Danish writers The boohs which have left their traces in the Plays 
would of themselves have constituted a large library 

What became of them ? 

There were no public libraries in that day to which the student 
could resort The man who wrote the Plays must have gathered 
around him a vast literary store commensurate with his own intel 
lectual activity 

Did William Shahspere of Stratford on Avon possess such a 
library ? 

If he did there is not the slightest reference to it in his will 

The man who wrote the Plays would have loved his library he 
would have remembered it in his last hours He could not have 
forgotten Montaigne, Holinshed Plutarch Ovid Plato Horace the 
French and Italian romances to remember his brod silver and 
gilt bole his sword, his ‘wearing apparel and his second 
best bed with the furniture 

The man of Stratford forgot Homer and Plato but his mind 
dw elt lovingly at the edge of the grave( on his old breeches and 
the second hand bed clothes 

Compare his will with that of one who was his contemporary 
Robert Burton the author of The Anatomy of Melancholy I quote a 
few items from it 

After leaving certain sums of money to Christ Church Oxford 
to buy bool s with and to Brasennose Library he says 

If I have an> books the University Library hath not let them take them If I 
have any books our own library hath not let them take them I give to Mrs Fell 
all my English Books of Husbandry one excepted To Mrs lies my Gerard s 
II rb it To Mrs Morris my Co tntiy Tarni translated out of French 4 and all 
my English Phjsick Books to Mr Whistler the Recorder of Oxford To 
all my fellow students Mrs of Arts a book in Folio or two apiece To 
Master Morris my Atlas Geo rafer and Ortel us Theatrum M d To Doctor 
lies his son Stude t Salau t / on Paurrl el a and Lucian s Works m 4 tomes 
If any books be left let m> executors d spose of them with all such Books 
as are written with my own hands and half my Melancholy cop> for Crips hath 
the other half 

This will was made in 1639 twenty three years after Shahspere s 
death and shows how a scholar tenderly remembers his library 
when he comes to bid farewell to the earth 

The inventory of Shahspere s personal property has never been 
found Halliwell Phillipps says 
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If the inventory ever comes to light, it can Inrdlv fail to be of Mirpwnng 
interest, especially if it contains a list of the books presence! it New Place 1 m u 
must have bun vuy limited ’ in nnmbt ; , foi then, is no allusion to such lu\u,,i r nt t! < 
will Anything like a prnatc library, even of the smallest dimensions, v a* then 
of the rarest occurrence, and that Shakespeare ever owned one, at tin time of hi 
life, is exceedingly impiobabh 1 

But surety the man who could wiite as follov s could not luuc 
lived without his books 

Sir, he hath never fed of the dainties that arc bred in a book Ins intellect 

is not replenished, he is only an animal, only sensible in the duller p irts 

There is no evidence that Shakspere possessed a single bool 
It was supposed for some time that the woild had a copy of a work 
from his library, the Essays of Montaigne , but it is now conceded 
that the signature on the title-leaf is a forgery The \cr} foigcn 
showed the instinctive feeling which possessed intelligent men that 
the author of Hamlet must have owned a libi ary, and w ould ha\ e lov- 
ingly inscribed his name in his favorite books 

III Where is the Dldris oi his Work-shop 

It was an age of commonplace-books 

Halliwell-Phillipps calls the era of Shakspere “those days of 
commonplace-books ” 

Shakespeare himself presented a commonplacc-book to sone 
friend, and wrote this sonnet, probably on the fly-leaf 

Thy glass w ill show thee how thy beauties wear, 

Thy dial how thy precious moments waste, 

The vacant leaves thy mind’s imprint will bear, 

And of this booh this learning mayst thou taste 
The wrinkles wdnch thy glass wall truly show 
Of mouthed graves will give thee memorv, 

Thou by the dial’s shady stealth mayst know 
Time’s thiensh progress to eternity 
Look, what thy memoty cannot contain. 

Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shalt fird 
These children nursed, delivered from thy brain 
To tal e a iieiu acquaintance of thy mind 
These offices, so oft as thou w lit look, 

Shall profit thee, and much enrich thy book 3 

That distinguished scholar, Prof Thomas Davidson, expi esses 
the opinion that this word offices may be identical with the Pi omits 
of Bacon, some leaves of which are now in the British Museum 

1 Halhwell Philhpps, Outlines Life of Shah , p 1S6 ~ Lc~ es Labor Lott, i\ - 

3 Sonnet Ixwn 
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The sonnet describes just such i commonplace book as Bacon s 
Pi omits is and Prof Davidson adds 

Promus is the Latin for offices that is d r Offices here has always seemed 
a strange word Its significance appears to have been overlooked The German 
translations omit it 

The real author of the Plays was a laborious student we will 
see hereafter how he wrote and re wrote his works This sonnet 
shows that he must have kept commonplace books in which he 
noted down the thoughts and facts which he feared his memory 
could not contain to subsequently enrich his book w ith them 
With such habits he must have accumulated during his life time a 
vast mass of material the dll ns t the chips of the work shop hewn 
off in shaping the stately statues of his thought 
What became of them ’ 

IV Where ape the Origin \l Copies or the Plans’ 

Let the reader write off one page of any one of the Shakespeare 
Play s and he can then form some conception of the huge mass of 
manuscripts which .must have been m the hands of the author 
But as there is evidence that some of the Plays were re written more 
than once, and enlarged to as much again there must have Been 
in the hands of the author not only these original or imperfect 
manuscript copies but the final ones as well Moreover there had 
been seventy two quarto editions of the Plays These even if 
imperfect and pirated as it is claimed were 

His children nursed delivered of his brain 
and if the Stratford man was really the father of the Plays and 
believed that 

Not marble 

Nor the g ldcd monuments of pr nces 
Should outliv e this powerful rhyme 

what would be more natural than that he should lake with him to 
Stratford copies of these quarto editions’ Can we conceive of a 
great writer withdrawing to his country residence to live out the 
remainder of his life without a single copy of the works which had 
given him wealth fame and standing as a gentleman ’ 

And if he possessed such books commonplace books and man 
usenpts, why did he not 

Dying mention them within his will 
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as the real authoi says the Roman citizen would a hair fiom the 

head of the dead Caesar ? For all the dust of all the Ctesais would 

not compare in interest for mankind with these original manu* 

scripts and note-books, and the man who wrote the Plajfa knew it, 

and announced it with sublime audacity 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owcsl 
Nor shall Death brag thou wandcrest in his shade, 

When m eternal lutes to time thou gocst 
So Ion g as men can bteathe o> ryts can see. 

So long lives t/us, and this gives h ft to ihet 

Appleton Morgan sa} s < ' 

More than a century and a half of vigorous and exhaustive rcscard Bounded 
only by the limits of Great Britain, have failed to unearth a single scrap of memo- 
randa or manuscript notes in William Shakespeare’s handwriting, as preparation 
for any one or any portion of these plays or poems 

But it will be said that this utter disappearance of the original 

copies, note-books, memoranda, letters, quarto editions and librarj 

is due to the destruction and waste of yeai s 

Time hath, m> lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for obln ion 

But ceitam things are to be remembered 

It must be remembered that Shakspeie was the one great man 
of his race and blood He had lifted his family from obsctirit) 
to fame, from poverty to wealth, from the condition of yeomanry 
to that of pretended gentry, all their claims to consideration rested 
upon him, and this greatness he had achieved for them not by 
the sword, or in trade, but by his intellectual genius Hence, 
they represented him, m his monument, with pen in hand, in 
the act of writing, hence, they placed below the monument a 
declaration m Latin that he was, “In judgment, a Nestor m 
genius, a Socrates in art, a Maro,” and an English inscription 
which says that 

All that he hath writ 

Leaves living art but page to serve his w it 

His daughter Susanna was buried with these lines upon hei 
tomb 

Witty above her sex, but that’s not all, 

Wise to salvation was good Mistress Hall, 

Something of Shakespeare was m that, but this 
Wholly of him with whom she’s now in bliss 
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His gemus was more or less the subject of comment even while 
he lived and soon after his death 

We are told in the preface to the quarto edition of Troilus 
and Crcssida published in 1609 that Shakespeare s Plays are equal 
to the best comedy in Terence or Plautus 

And believe this that when he is gone and his Comedies out of sa e you will 
scramble for them and set up a new English Inquisition 

In 166 fort} six years after his death and eight years before 
the death of his grand daughter Elizabeth wife of Sir John Bar 
nard the vicar of Stratford proceeded to note down the traditions 
about him 

How comes it then that this family — thus made great by the 
genius of one man, by ins literary genius conscious of his great 
ness aware that the world was interested in the details of his 
character and history — should have preserved no scrap of his 
writing no manuscript copy of any of his w orks no quarto edition 
of the Plays no copy of the great Folio of 16 3 no book that had 
formed part of his library no communication addressed to him by 
any one on any subject no incident or anecdote that would have 
illustrated his character and genius f They had become people of 
some note they lived in the great house of the town One son in 
law was a physician who had preserved a written record of the 
diseases that came under his observation his grand daughter 
Elizabeth in 1643 entertained Queen Henrietta Maria wife of 
King Charles the reigning monarch and daughter of the great 
King Henry IV of Trance The Queen remained in Shakspere s 
house New Place, for three weeks on her progress to join King 
Charles at Oxford The Plays of Shakespeare were the delight of 
King Charles court We are assured by' Dry den that Shakespeare 
was greatly popular w ith the last King s court — that of King 
James — and that Sir John Suckling and the greater part of the 
courtiers rated him our Shakespeare far above Ben Jonson 
* even when his (Jonson s) reputation was at the highest 

Could it be possible that the Queen and courtiers would find 
themselves in the house of the author of Hamlet and The Merry 
Wives of Windsor and yet ask no questions about him? And if 
they did what more natural than for his grand daughter to produce 
the relics she possessed of the great man — the letter of compliment 

G 
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which King James, the King’s father, had written him, as tradition 
affirms Kings’ letters were not found on every bush m Stratford 
And such memorials, once presented to the inspection of the curious, 
would never again be forgotten 

Would not a sweet and gentle and cultured nature hate left 

behind him, in the bosom of his family, a multitude of pleasant 

anecdotes, redolent of the wit and humor that sparkle in the Plays’ 

And, once uttered, the world would never permit them to die 

No accent of the Iloly Ghost 
The heedless world has ever lost 

We are told, by Oldys, that when his brother, in his latter years, 
visited London, he was beset with questions, by the actors touching 
his illustrious relative, held by them in the highest vcnciation, but 
he could tell them nothing Would not similar questions be pro- 
pounded to his family^ His nephew, the son of Ins sister, was an 
actor in London for years, but he, too, seems to ha\e had nothing 
to tell We know that Leonard Digges, seven years after Ins death, 
refers to the “Stratford monument ” Interest in him was active 
Dr Hall’s diary of the patients he visited, and the diary of law- 
yer Green, Shakspere’s cousin, concerning his petty law business, 
are both extant, and are pored over by rapturous students, but 
where are Shakspere's diary and note-books’ 

Neither is there any reason why his personal effects should dis- 
appear through carelessness Dr Hall was a man of education 
He must have known the value of Shakspere’s papers His own 
and his father-in-law’s personal property continued in the hands of 
Shakspere’s heirs down to the beginning of the present cent in y\ having 
passed by will from Lady Barnard in 1670 to the heirs of Joan 
Hart, Shakspere’s sister This was long after the great Garrick 
Jubilee had been held at Stratford, and long after the world had 
grown intensely curious about everything that concerned its most 
famous man Surely the memorials of one who was believed by Ins 
heirs to be the rival of Socrates in genius and of Maro in art w ould 
not be permitted to be destroyed by a family of even ordinal y intel- 
ligence See how the papers of Bacon- of Bacon who left no chil- 
dren, and probably an unfaithful wife have come down to us 
the MSS of his books, great piles of letters, written, most of them, 
not when he was Lord Chancelloi, but when he was plain Master 
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Trancis Bacon Tvcn lus commonplace books have found their 
win into the British Museum and theverj craps of paper upon 
which his amanuensis tried Ins pen hemember bon Spcddim 
found the original pacnagcs of the private letters of lord Ilur 
Icigh, just as thej were tied up b) the j real I ord Treasurer son 
hind never opened or disturbed for nigh three hundred j cars' 

In the British Museum thc\ have the original manuscript copies 
of religious plajsv ritten in the reign of Ilcnrj VI two hundred 
jears before the tlmco r ^halspcrr but that marvelous collection 
has not a line of an) of the pla>s written h\ the author of //ir mil 
H inlet 

4 \ Tur Mom-\ \ \u» 01 thi Pi w > 

Nothin, 1 clearer than that Mnkiperc wa a none) gcttini 
man He achieved n verj large fortune In a j unuit in which most 
men died paupers He find n I ccn eve to profit lie was rcidv t > 
sue Ins neighbor for n few* shillings loaned I have shown that hr 
must have earned on the htmnc s of brev ingin Nc\ Place He 
entered into a conspirac) to wrr t the right of common from the 
poor people of the town for his own profit 

Now the Plajs represented certain values not nlone their 
value on the stage but the profits which came from their pubhea 
tion The) were popular 
Appleton Morg in snjs 

AhHncfts conmnlly g’ralftl y rlnj; H« Incline It h hp il !<■ n> ! cover 
that a jbo-Jy or any leg*! f j mcrtatlrc t any ** > rannt ^nrr ever cl 

up any eti'n lo j rojTielorn*' P la oay rf Itir rl* whlth l»f)orJ nn) 

literary I odectir n t f l? al a t«tf (as lh Ir irpcain 1 > It nj *j’ jc is f j If m 
anl of rr^m ration oa tJ eS^ali ncr> lxxA,» j roves then lo I avc been) cl 1 1 larj e t 
r'arlcl vajjc 

Uhj should the man who ucd lus neighbors for pett) sums 
like two shillings pass 1>) in his wilt these sources of emolument > 
But it mi) be aid he had nlrcadj sold the plajs nml poems to 
others This answer might suffice ns to those nlrcad) printed but 
there were seventeen plijs that never saw the light until the) 
appeared In the I oho edition of 16 3 published seven jears after 
hi death He must have owned these Whj did Iil make no pro 
vision in his will for their publication — if not for j lorj for gain? It 
maj be said that John Hemtn^e and Henry CunJell w ho appear to 
have pul forth the 1 oho of 16 3 art mentioned in his will and that 
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they acted therein as his literary executors But they arc not 
named as executors His sole executois are Di John Hall, his son- 
in-law, and Susanna, his daughter, with Thomas Russell, Esq , and 
Fiancis Collins, gent, as overseers None of these paities appear 
to have had any connection with the great Folio It was a large 
and costly work, and, even though eventually piofitable, must hu\e 
required the advance of a large sum to print it Where did this 
money come from ? Is it piobable that a couple of poor actois, 
like Hemmge and Condell, would have undertaken such an outla) 
and usk while the children of Shakspeie were alive and exceed- 
ingly wealthy ? I do not suppose that a work of the magnitude of 
the Folio of 1623 could have been printed for a less sum than the 
equivalent of $5,000 of our money But at the back of the Folio 
we find this entry 

Printed at the charges of W Jaggard, Ed Blount, I Smithwcehc and \V 
Aspley, 1623 

On the title-page we read 

Printed by Isaac Jaggard and Ed Blount, 1623 

So that it appears that three men, W Jaggard, I Smithweeke 
and W Aspley, paid the expenses of the publication, while only one 
man, Ed Blount, was concerned in printing and expense both 

So that it appears that neither Hemmge and Condell, nor 
Dr John Hall, nor Shakspere’s daughter Susanna, nor Thomas 
Russell, nor Francis Collins, nor anybody else who represented 
Shakspere’s blood or estate, had anything to do with the expense 
of publishing the complete edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, including 
seventeen that had never before been printed 

VI A Mysterious Matter 

But there is still another curious feature of this mysterious 
business 

I quote again from Appleton Morgan 

It is not remarkable, perhaps, that we find no copyright entries on the Station- 
ers’ books m the name of Jonson, Marlowe, Or other of the contemporary poets 
and dramatists, for these were continually in straitened circumstances But, 
William Shakespeare being an exceedingly wealthy and independent gentleman 
(if, besides, one of the largest owners of literary property of his time), it is remark- 
able that the only legal method of securing literary matter, and putting it in shape 
to alienate, was never taken by him, or m his name The silence of his will as to 
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any literary property whatever is explained by the commentators by supposing 
that Shakespeare sold all his plays to the Globe or other theaters on retiring and 
that the Globe Theater was destroy ed by fire If so let it be shown from the only 
pliee cohere tie l gal transfer eouli hate been made — the books of the Stationers 
Company which were not destroyed by fire but are still extant 

Other commentators — equally oblivious of such trifling obstacles as the laws 
of England — urge that being unmentioned m the will the Plays went by course of 
probate to Dr Hall the executor 

Bute en more in that ease certain entries and transfers at Stationers Hall u.otild 
have been necessary Moreover the copyright being not by statute was perpetual 
and could not have lapsed. In the preface to their first folio Heminge and Con 
dell announced that all other copies of Shake peare s play s are stolen and surrep- 
titious But on consulting the Stationers books it appears that the quarto edi 
tions were mostly regularly copyrighted according to law ilereas tie first folio 
oas not Nor were the plays already copyrighted ~"er transferred to Heminge and 
Condell or to their publishers 

What legal rights in England ever centered in this great first folio except as to 
the plays which appeared therein for the first time (which Blount and Jaggard did 
copyright) must alway s remain a my stery If stolen and surreptitious copies ex 
isted therefore they were the folio not the quarto copies 

And again in another publication Mr Morgan sa> s 

Heminge and Condell asserted in x6 3 that all the editions of the plays called 
Shakespeare except their own were stolen and surreptitious copies If the laws 
of England in those days are of the slightest consequence in this investigation it 
must appear that it was actually these very men Heminge and Condell and not 
the other publishers who were uttcrcrs of stolen and surreptitious copies For 
whereas all other printers of Shakespeare s plays observed the laws and entered 
them for copyright Heminge and Condell appear never to have heard of any legal 
obligations of the sort Unless they stole them it certainly passes man s under 
standing to conceive how they got hold of them For whatever property could be 
legally alienated in those days without a iccord literary property certainly could 
not be so alienated TIerecorlof at enaf icoult la c beet nad in but 0 e place 
and it a. as never made there 

It may be said that Heminge and Condell being merely play 
actors were unfamiliar with the copyright system and law and 
hence failed to properly enter the work But Heminge and Con 
dell, it appears by the first Folio itself were not the men who put 
their money into the venture but Messrs W Jaggard Ed Blount 
I Smithweehe and W Aspley Why did they not secure a title to 
the work in which they were venturing $5 000? They were bust 
ness men, not actors 

As the Folio of 16 3 declares that the previous quarto editions 
were stolen and surreptitious copies of the Plays maimed and 
deformed by the frauds and stealths of injurious impostors that 
exposed them and that they now present them cured and perfect 
of their limbs and all the rest absolute in their numbers as he con 
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ceived them/’ etc , it follows that in 1623 Heminge and Condell 
must have had the original manuscripts in the handwriting of “ the 
poet ” And they assert this 

And what he thought he uttered with that easiness that we have scarce 
received a blot in his papers 

Now, as Heminge and Condell possessed Shakspere’s original 
copies m 1623, they could not have been burned in the Globe 
Theater in 1613 

A very large box would be lequired to contain them What 
became of these fairly written, unblotted manuscripts 7 Did his 
“ pious fellowes,” who so loved the memory of their associate that 
they compiled and published m huge and costly folio his com- 
pleted works, care nothing for these memorials, in th . very hand- 
writing of him whom Ben Jonson pronounced, in the same volume 
and edition, the 

Soul of the age, 

The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage, 

who “ was not for an age, but for all time,” and in comparison with 
whom “ all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome ” had produced 
was as nothing 7 

Those manuscripts have never been found, never been heard of, 
no tradition refers to them, no scrap, rag, remnant or fragment of 
them survives 

Why did not tne men who so eagerly questioned his brother, 
and who, we are told, so carefully preserved the Chandos portrait, 
secure some part of these invaluable documents, which would to-day 
be worth many times their weight m gold 7 

VII Another Mystery 

But another mystery attaches to these manuscripts 

The first appearance of Ttoilus and Cressida was m quarto form 
m 1609, and the book contains a very curious preface, m which we 
are told that the play had never been played, “never clapper-clawed 
with the palms of the vulgar/’ “ never sullied with the smoky breath 
of the multitude,” and we find also this remarkable statement 

And believe this, that when he is gone and his comedies out of sale, you will 
scramble for them and set up a new English Inquisition Take this for a warning 
and at the peril of your pleasures’ loss and judgments refuse not, nor like this the 
less for not being sullied with the smoky breath of the multitude, but thank for- 
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tunc for the scape it hath made among j on since ly tie grand possessors ills I 
belie " ey ou should ha e fray ed for tie rather tl m been fray ed 

Here two remarkable facts present themselves 
1 That Shahsperc who was supposed to have written his 
plajs for the stage for the profit to be drawn from their represent 
ation to the swarming multitudes writes a play which never is 
acted but printed so that an) other company of pH) ers maj pre 
sent it And this pla) is one of the profoundest productions of his 
great genius full of utterances upon statecraft that arc a million 
miles above the heads of the rag tag and bobtail who thunder at 
the pla) house and fight for bitten apples 

" That the original copies of this pla) and lus other come 
dies — some or all of them — have passed out of his hands and are 
now possessed b) some grand persons not named Tor note the 
language The w nter of the preface speaks of Shakespeare s com 
edies in the plural then of the particular corned) of Troilus and 
Cresstda then of the scape it hath made amongst )ou that is 
its escape out of the grand possessors hands who were unw ill 
ing to have it scape In other words we arc told tint these 
grand possessors wills were opposed to letting then — the com 
edies — be published 
Charles Knight sa)s 

It is difficult to understand this clcarlj but wc learn that the cop> tad an 
escafe from some foi erf ul possessors It appears to us that these possessors were 
powerful enough to prevent a single copy of any one of the plajs which Shakspcre 
produced in his noon of fame with the exception of the T oilus and Cre id 
and Lear being printed till atlcc his death and that between his death in 1G16 
and the publication of the Folio in iG 3 tl ey tout tel tie exer t e f t/cirfo er 
so as to allow only one edition of one play which had not been printed in his life 
time (Otlello) to appear The cloar deduction from this statement of facts is that 
the original publication of the fourteen plajs published in Shakspcre s lifetime 
was with the exceptions we have pointed out authorized ly some foxier ha mg the 
right to fr^rent tie fubheation that after 1603 till the publication of the Folio 
that right was not infringed or contested except in three instances * 

Knight thinks that these grand possessors w ere Shakspcre s 
felloe actors to whom he had assigned the Pla)s but this difli 
culty presents itself Would the man who w rote the preface to the 
Troilus and Cresstda of 1G09 and who evidently looked with con 
tempt upon the pla) ers and the play house and who boasts that 
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the play in question had nc\ci been “clappci-dav ed mill tin 
palms of the vulgar,” 01 ‘sullied with the smokj breath of the 
multitude”— would he speak of the actois who mack then humble 
living before this vulgar multitude, the “ \ assal actors,” tin “htMl 
vagabonds,” as “giand posscssois”? Do not the v ords impl) 
some pei sons of highet social standing? 

And then comes this fuithcr difficult) If the actors owned 
T> oilvs and O cssida, why would they not have plated it, and gntt< n 
all the pennies and shillings out of it possible? Or win, if written 
by an actor for actois, should it ha\e been written so transcend- 
ently above the heads of the multitude that it could not be acted ? 
And why, if it was worth an) thing as a pin), would the actors 
have allowed it to “’scape” into the hands of a publishet who sends 
it forth with a sneer at the audiences who frequent then places of 
amusement And why, if they owned all the pla)s, does not their 
ownership appear somewdierc on the books of cop) right? And 
why, if tney owned them, would they dcstro) their ow n monopoly 
by publishing them in folio in 1623, thus throwing open the doors 
to all the players of the world to act them? And wh) would the) 
not even copyright the book when they did so publish it? And 
why, if they did so publish it, does it appear, by the book itself, 
that they were not at the charge of publishing it, but that it was 
sent forth at the cost of four men, not actois, therein named ? 

Thus, in whatever direction tve penetrate into this subject, inex- 
plicable mysteries meet us face to face 

VIII Pregnani Questions 

Why should the wealthy Shakspere permit the Plays, written 
while he was wealthy, to pass into the hands of certain “grand 
possessors”? And if these men were not actors, but bought the 
Plays of Shakspere, why should they make no attempt, during 
twenty years, to get their money back by publishing them ? And 
could they have procured them of the money-making Shakspere, if 
he wrote them, without paying for them? And what business 
would “grand” men, not actors, not publishers, not speculators for 
profit, have with the Plays anyway? And why should they stand 
guard over them and keep them from the public for twenty years, 
and then put them all out at once, and not copyrig’ ^ them, thus 

/ 
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making them a present to the public ? And when tlie> did publish 
them why should they place the papers in the hands of two play 
"actors Heminge and Condell who pretend that they are putting 
them forth out of love for the memory of that good fellow Will 
Shakspere? Were not Heminge and Condell a mere mask and 
cover for the grand possessors of the unblotted manuscripts? 

And if the man who sued Philip Rogers for 1 igr sod for 
malt sold and for two shillings money loaned had any ow nership 
in any of these plays can we believe he would not have enforced it 
to the uttermost farthing ? Would not he and his (for they w ere 
all litigious) have chased the stray shillings that came from their 
publication through court after court and thus placed the question 
of authorship forever beyond question ? 

We are forced to conclude 

1 Shakspere did not own the Plays and never had owned 
them 

*» They were in the hands of and owned by some grand 
person or persons 

3 This * grand person or persons cared nothing for the 
interests of the play ers and made them public property therefore 
Heminge and Condell did not represent the players 

4 This grand person or persons cared nothing for the 
money to be derived from their sale and took out no copyright 
but presented them freely to the world and this was not in the 
interest of Shakspere s heirs if he had any claim to them 

5 And this grand person or persons cared nothing for 
the money to be made out of them, or he or they would in 
the period of twenty years between 1603 and 1623 have printed 
and reprinted them in quarto form, and made a profit out of 
them 

But there is another striking fact in connection with the ques 
tion of the manuscripts 

IX Another Mvstery 

The whole publication of the Folio of 1623 ts based on a fraudulent 
statement 

Heminge and Condell in their preface addressed to the great 
variety of readers say 
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It had bcnc a thing, we confcssc, worth) to Imc hem v idird th t 111' 
author himself had lived to have set forth, and over* cm h«* o.«n v nttnp* 
But since it hath bin ordained otherwise, and Iil 1>> dentil d< purled from 
right, we pray you do not envj his friends the office of their ran nd pum 
to have collected and publish’d them, and so to have pubh-h’d them a* v m r* 
(before) you were abus’d with diverse stolnc and surreptitious top* , rrmu! 
and deformed by the frauds and stealthes of injuriou* impostor, tint t\po<n! 
them, even those are now offered to jour view curd and p* rfett t>f tin r 
limbs, and all the rest, absolute in their numbers, is lie conceived th* rn Who 
as he was a liappic imitator of nature, was a most gentle cvpre*cr of it 
His mind and his hand went together And what he thought ht tittered 
with that easiness that we have scarce received from him 1 blot m lit* 
papers 

And on the title-page of the Folio we read “Mi William Shake- 
speare's Comedies, Histories and Tragedies Published according 
to the tiue ouginall copies" We have also a list of “the principal 
actors in all these plays,” prefaced by these words 

The works of William Shakespeare, containing all his Comedies, Histories mil 
Tragedies Tutcly set foith accoidutg to then fust cugn all 

Here we find four things asset ted 

1 That the Folio was punted from the original copies 

2 That Heminge and Condell had “collected” these copies 
and published them in the Folio 

3 That the quarto editions were “ stolne and surreptitious 
copies, maimed and deformed ” 

4 That what Shakespeare wrote w r as poured from him, as if 
by inspiration, so that he made no corrections, and “ never blotted 
a line,” as Ben Jonson said 

These statements are met by the following facts 

I Some of the finest thoughts and expressions, distinctively 
Shakespearean, and preeminently so, are found in the quarto edi- 
tions, and not m the Foho 

For instance, m the play of Hamlet , nearly all of scene iv, act 4, 
is found in the quarto and not m the Folio In the quarto copy 
we find the following passages 

What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed ? A beast, no more 
Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unused 
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And again 


Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
hen honor s at the stake 


No one can doubt that these passages came from the mind 
we are accustomed to call Shakespeare Hundreds of other 
admirable sentences can be quoted which appear in the quartos 
but not in the JP0I10 It follows then that Ilemingc and Condell 
did not have the true original copies or they would have con 
tamed these passages It follows also that there must have been 
some reason why portions of the quarto text w ere omitted from the 
Tolio It follows also that in some respects the stolne and 
surreptitious copies of the quarto arc more correct than the Tolio 
and that but for the quartos v e would have lost some of the finest 
gems of thought and expression which go by the name of 
Shakespeare 

II The statement that Shakespeare worked without art that 
he improv iscd lus great productions that there was scarce a blot 
in his papers in the sense that he made no corrections is not 
only incompatible with what we know of all great works of 
art but is contradicted on the next page but one of the Tolio 
by Ben Jonson in lus introductory verses 

He says 

Yet must I not give Nature all Thj Art 

My gentle Shakespeare must enjoy a part 

For though the Poet s matter Nature be 

His Art doth give the fashion And that he 

Who casts to write a living line must sweat 

(Such as thine arc) and strike the second heat 

Upon the Muse s anvile turn the same 

(And himself with it) that he thinks to frame 

Or for the laurel he may gain a scorne 

Tor a good Poet s made as well as borne 

And such itert tJ oil Look how the father s face 

Lives in his issue even so the race 

Of Shakespeare s mind and manners brightly shines 

In his well tomed and true filed lines 

Here then we have the two play actors and friends of Shake 
speare Heminge and Condell squarely contradicted by another 
friend and play actor Ben Jonson One asserts that Shakespeare 
wrote without art, the other that he sweat over his true 
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filed lines” and turned them time and again on the "Must's 
anvile ” 

Seveial of the plays exist in two forms — first, a brief form, 
suitable for acting, secondly, an enlarged form, double the st/e of 
the formei This is tiue of Romeo and Juhti, Jinny V , 7 In Aftny 
Wives of Winds oi and Ilamlct 

For instance, the first edition of Ilcniy l' contains i,Soo lines, 
the enlaiged edition has 3,500 lines Knight sajs 

In this elaboration the old m ltcrials arc very carefully used up; but ihc\ 
are so thoroughly refitted and dovetailed with w hat is new, tint the operatmn 
can only be compared to the work of a skillful architect, v ho, having an 
ancient mansion to enlarge and beautifv, with a strict regard to ns onmn d 
character, preserves every feature of the structure, under other combinations, 
with such marvelous skill, that no unity of principle is violated, and the v hole 
has the effect of a restoration in which the new and the old are umhsiinpuiJi- 
able 1 


Knight gives a specimen of this voik, taken from thequailo 
Heniy V of 1608 and the Folio of 1623 We print in the second 
column, in italics, those parts of the text derived from the quarto, 
and which reappear in the Folio 


Quarto 1G0S 

King Sure we thank you, and, good 
my lord, proceed 

Why the law Salique, which they hav c 
m France, 

Or should or should not stop us in our 
claim 

And God forbid, my w iso and learned 
lord, 

That you should fashion, frame or wrest 
the same 

For God doth knowhow many now in 
health 

Shall drop their blood, m approbation 

Of what your reverence shall incite us to 

Therefore, take heed how you impawn 
our person, 

How you awake the sleeping sword of 
war 

We charge you in the name of God take 
heed 

After this conjuration speak, my lord, 

And we will judge, note and believe in 
heart 


Folio 1G23 

King Situ , -vf thunk y c it 

My learned lout, I prav you to proceed 

And justly and religiously unfold 

Why tin lain Sahque, that they l a zu ir 
Ft ana , 

0 / should or should not bar its 111 out 
claim 

And God fat hid, my dear and faithful 
lord, 

That you should fashion, -oust ot bow 
y our reading, 

Or nicely charge your understanding 
soul 

With opening titles miscrcatc, whose 
right 

Suits not m native colors with the truth, 

For God doth 1 now ho to many 11010 in 
health 

Shall diop then blood, in appt obaiion 

Of what youi icvaencc shall incite us to 

Thcnfoic, talc heed how you impawn our 

pCISOIlj 

II 91 V you awake the sleeping sword of waij 


1 Charles Knight, Piet Shat , Histories, \ ol i, p 310 
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That what you speak is washed as pure If e cl arge yon in the name of God take 
As sin in baptism / eed 

For never two such kingdoms did con 
tend 

Without much fall of blood whose guilt 
less drops 

Are every one a woe a sore complaint 
Gainst him whose wrongs give edge 
unto the swords 

That make such waste in brief mortalitj 
Under tl is conjuration speak my lord 
And ue mil hear note ltd b he e 
heart 

That to/at yoi sp ak is in your con 
science lashed 
As pure as sin with baptism 

Now Heminge and Condell claim in the Folio that the play of 
Henry V was printed from the true original copy and that it 
came from the mind of Shakspere without a blot while here is 
proof conclusive that xt was not printed from the first original 
copy and that it did not come heaven born from the soul of the 
creator but that the writer whoever he might be was certainly 
a man of vast industry and immense adroitness nimbleness and 
subtlety of mind 

False in one thing false in all Heminge and Condell did not 
have the author s original manuscripts with all the interlineations 
and corrections before them to print from but a fair copy from 
some other pen They do not seem to have known that there was 
that 1608 edition of the play In fact they do not even seem to know 
how to spell their own names At the end of the introduction 
from which I have quoted the} sign themselves John Heminge 
and ‘Henne Condell while in the list of actors published b} 
themselves they appear as John Hemmings and Henry Con 
dell and Shakspere calls them in his will John Hemynge and 
Henry Cundell 

If the plav actor editors thus falsified the truth or w ere them 
selves the victims of an imposition what confidence is to be placed 
in any other statement they make ? What assurance have we that 
the} had collected the original manuscript copies that they ever 
saw them in short that they were the work of Shakspere or in his 
handwriting * What assurance have w e that the w hole introduction 
and dedication to which their names are appended were not wntten 
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by some one else, and that they were but a mask for those “errand 
possessors’’ who, seven years before Shakspcrc’s death, ov ntd tin 
play of T> oihts and C> csstda ? 

In fact, a skeptical mind can sec, e\en in the versts r Inch fare 

the portrait of Shakspeie in the Folio of 1623, the undercurrent of 

a double meaning They commence 

The figure that thou here cccst put. 

It was for gentle Shakespeare eut 

Is the word gentle heic, a covert .illusion to Shakspcrc’s 
ridiculous and fraudulent pretensions to “gentle" blood, and to 
that bogus coat-of-arms which we arc told he had engraved m 
stone over the door of New Place m Stratford 5 

Wherein the grai cr had a strife 1 
With Nature to out doo the life 

No one can look at that picture and suppose that IB I (Ben 
Jonson) was serious m this compliment to the artist 

Appleton Morgan says 

In this picture the head of the subject is represented ns rising out of m 
horizontal plane of collar appalling to behold The hair is straight, combed down 
the sides of the face and bunched o\cr the cars, the forehead is disproportionately 
high, the top of the head bald, the face has the v ooden expression familiar in the 
Scotchmen and Indians used as signs for tobacconists' shops, accompanied by in 
idiotic stare that would be but a sorry' advertisement for the humbles establish 
ment in that trade 

If this picture “out-does the life," what sort of a creature must 
the original have been ? 

O, could he but have drawn his wit 
As well in brass as he hath hit 
His face, the print would then surpass 
All that was ever writ in brass 

This thought of “drawing his wit” is singularly enough taken 
from an inscription around another portrait not that of Shak- 
spere, but of Francis Bacon On the margin of a miniature 
of Bacon, painted by Hilliard in 1578, when he was in his 
eighteenth year, are found these words, “the natural ejaculation, 
probably,” says Speddmg, “of the artist’s own emotion” St 
tabula daretur digna, ammum mallcm if one could but paint his 
mind 1 3 


1 The Shah Myth, p 95 


- Life and IVcrls of Bacojt, Speddmg, Ellis, etc , vol 1 , p 7 
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Let us read again those lines 

O could he but have drawn his wit 
As well in brass as he hath hit 
His face the print would then surpass 
AH that was ever writ — t brass f 

That is to say his w it drawn in brass would surpass in brass all 
that was ever written Is not this another way of intimating that 
only a brazen faced man like Shakspere would have had the impu 
dence to claim the authorship of plays which w ere not written by 
him 7 

And that this is not a forced construction we can see by turning 
to the Plays where we will find the words brass and bra en used in 
the same sense as equivalents for impudence 

Can any face of brass hold longer out? 

W ell said bra en face 3 
A bra en faced \alct 1 

It seems to me there is even a double meaning to some of the 
introductory verses of the Tolioof 16 3 signed Ben Jonson The 
verses are inscribed — 

To the memory of my beloved — the Author — Mr William Shakespeare — 
and — what / e h th left us 

What does this mean what he hath left us ’ Does it mean 
his works ? How could Ben Jonson inscribe verses to the memory 
of works — plays’ We speak of the memory of persons not of 
productions of that which has passed away and perished not of 
that which is but beginning to live not of the 
Soul of the age I 

The applause 1 delight 1 the wonder of our stage 1 

In the same volume on the next page we are told 

For though his line of life went soon about 
Tie l fe let of l ts It t s vnll nezerout 

Could Ben Jonson inscribe his verses to the memory of works 
which he assures us in the same breath were not for an age but 
for all time ’ Can you erect a memorial monument over immortal 
life ’ 

What did William Shakspere leave behind him that held any 
connection with the Plays ’ Was it the real author — Francis Bacon ’ 

L* L b L t v M y\r /n d L 
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And this thought seems to pcivade the lows Jonson su>s 
Thou ail aliu. still — ■while thy book doth lot 

And again 

Sweet Sw in of Avon 1 what i sight it v cr< 

To see thee in our waters yd apptur. 

And make those (lights upon tin b ml s of I lnnv , 

That so did t il e Eli/n and our J imcs 

That is to say, Ben Jonson expresses to the d< ,ui Sh tkspt rt 

the hope that he would reappear and make so, at nmn dramatic 

“flights” that is, wnte some more pla) s Sueh.tv.ish would bf 

absurd, if applied to the dead man, but would be \cr\ significant, tf 

the writer knew that the ical author was still .dice and capable of 

new flights And the closing woids of the \t»ses sound life an 

adjuration to Bacon to lesume his pen 

Shtne f oith, thou Starrc of Poets, and v ith rage 
Or influence chide or chut the drooping stare, 

Which, since thj flight from thence, hath mourned like n'rht, 

And dcspaires da\ , but for thy \ chimes’ light 

The play-houses had the manusenpt copies of the Pla) s, and 
had been regularl) acting them, it needed not, therefore, the pub- 
lication of the Folio in 1623 to enable the poet to shine forth 

If the “drooping stage” “mourned like night,’ it was not for 
the Plays which appear in the Folio, for it possessed them, it had 
been acting them for twenty )ears, but it was because the suppl) 
of new plays had given out Hugh Holland says on the next page 
Dry d is that vcm, dry’d is the Thespian spring 

How comes it, then, that Ben Jonson expresses the hope that 
the author would reappear, ajid wwite new' pla)S, and cheer the 
drooping stage, and shme forth again, if he referred to the man 
wdiose mouldering relics had been lying in the Stratford church for 
seven years ? 

X Ben Jonson ’s Testimon\ 

It must not be forgotten that Ben Jonson was in the employ- 
ment of Francis Bacon, he was one of his “good pens ,” he helped 
him to translate his philosophical works into Latin If there was a 
secret m connection with the authorship of the Plays, Ben Jonson, 
as Bacon's friend, as play-actor and play-writer, doubtless knew it 
And it is very significant that at different periods, far apart he 
employed precisely the same wmrds m describing the genius of 
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William Shakspere and the genius of Trancis Bacon In these 
\erses from which I have been quoting he says speaking ostensi 
bly of Shakspcre 

Or when thy socks were on 
Leave thee alone for the comparison 
Of all that insolent G eece or hattgl ty R e 
Sent forth or since did from Iheir ashes come 

Jonson died in *6^7 His memoranda entitled Ben Jonsons 
Dtseoicrtcs were printed in 1640 One of these refers to the emi 
nent men of his own and the preceding era After speaking of Sir 
Thomas More the Earl of Surrey Challoner the elder Wyatt Sir 
Nicholas Bacon Sir Philip Sydney the Earl of Essex and Sir Wal 
ter Raleigh he say s 

Lord Egcrton a grav e and great orator and best w lien he was provoked but 
his learned and able but unfortunate successor (Sir Francis Bacon) is he that / it! 
flledtp all numbers and performed that in our tongue which may be compared or 
preferred cither to insolent Greece or hau a hty To ic 

What a significant statement is this ' 

Trancis Bacon had filled up all numbers That is to say he 
had compassed all forms of poetical composition Webster defines 
numbers thus 

That which is regulated by count poetic measure as divisions of time or 
number of syllables lienee poetry verse — chiefly used in the plural 
I lisped in ui mbe s for the w ibe came — Pope 
\ ct should the muses bid my wr the s roll — P pe 

In Loics Labor Lost Longavillc says speaking of some love 
\erses he had written 

I fear these stubborn lines lack power to move 

O sweet Maria empress of my love 

These numbers will I tear and write in prose ' 

But when Ben Jonson who had helped translate some of 
Bacon s prose works, comes to sum up the elements of his patron s 
greatness he passes by his claims as a philosopher a scholar a 
lawyer an orator and a statesman and the one thing that stands 
out \1v1dly before Ins minds eye that looms up above all other 
considerations, is that Francis Bacon is a poet— a great poet — 
poet who has written in all measures has filled up all numbers 
— the sonnet the madrigal rhyming verse blank verse And what 
had he written 7 Was it the translation of a few psalms in his old 


Act s 
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age, the only specimens of his poetry that haw conn dov n toil', 
in his acknowledged woihs’ No, it v as somethin" ru.it, ".mi- 
thing ovet u helming, something that is to 1 m ‘ compared or px 
fened eithei to insolent Gieeee m linuglm Rome 

And what was it that “insolent Gieeee ami h. night} Komi " 
had accomplished to which these “number.” of Hue on could 
be piefettcd’ We turn to jonson's \eiscs in the MwV*,«-p* an 
Folio and w r c lead 

And though ihou li.ulst small L it me uul It ( m « ! , 
l'rom thence to honor ihce I v oulcl not * ttl < 
l or names, but call forth thuntlcrmn .1 sc lulu* , 

Luripidcs mil Sophocles to ns, 

Piccumus, Accius, him of Corclcn i de td. 

To life an tin, to hear thj buskin tn id, 

And shake t stage, or, when thv 1 oel s v t rt on 
Leave thcc tlonc, for the comptrison 
Of all that tnsohnt Gi,<r< pi hati^l.ty /'on < 

Sent forth, or since did from their ashes cotnc 

The “numbeis” of Bacon aie to be compared oi preferred cither 
to insolent Greece or haughty Rome — that is to sa), to the best 
poetical compositions of those nations And when Ben Jonson 
uses this expicssion w r c lcai n, from the \ciscs m the Folio, what 
kind of Greek and Roman literary woik he had in his mind, it was 
not the avritings of Homer oi Virgil, but of /Eschjlus, Euripides, 
Sophocles, etc — that is to say, the di a mafic soi ito s Is it not extraor- 
dinary that Jonson should not only assert that Bacon had pro- 
duced poetical compositions that would challenge comparison with 
the best w^orks of Greece and Rome, but that he should use the 
same adjectives, and in the same oi dcr, that he had used in the Folio 
verses, viz insolent Gicccc and haughty Rome l It was not haught) 
Greece and insolent Rome, or powerful Rome and able Greece, 
or any other concatenation of w r ords, but he employs picciselv 
the same phrases in precisely the same order Flow comes it 
that when his mind was dwelling on the great poetical and 
secret works of Bacon for they must have been secret he 
reverted to the very expressions he had used years before in 
reference to the Shakespeare Plays > 

And it is upon Ben Jonson’s testimony that the claims of Will- 
iam Shakspere, of Stratford, to the authorship of the Plays, princi- 
pally rest 
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If the Plays are not Shakspercs then the whole make up of the 
Toho of 16 0 is a fraud and the dedication and the introduction 
are probably both from the pen of Bacon 

Mr J T Cobb calls attention to a striking parallelism between 
a passage in the dedication of the Toho and an expression of Bacon 
Count/} hands reach forthc milk cream and fruits or what they ha\ c 1 

Bacon writes to Vilhcrs 

And now because I am in the country I will send > ou some of my tonntry 
fruits which with me arc good meditations which when I am in the city arc choked 
w ith business * 

And in the discourse touching the plantation in Ireland he 
asks his majesty to accept the like poor field fruits 

Wc can even imagine that in the line 

And though thou hadst small Latmc and less Greek 
Ben Jonson has his jest at the man who had employed him to 
write these verses Tor Jonson it will be remembered was an 
accurate classical scholar, while Bacon was not The litter was 
like Montaigne who declared he could never thoroughly acquire any 
language but Ins own Dr Abbott head master of the City of 
London school in his introduction to Mrs Pott s great work refers 
to * several errors which will make Latin and Greek scholars feel 
uneasy Tor these in part Bacon himself or Bacon s amanuensis is 
responsible and many of the apparent Latin solecisms or mis 
spellings arise from the manuscripts of the P ramus He adds 

in a foot note 

I understand that it is the opinion of Mr Maude Thompson of the British 
Museum manuscript department that all entries except some of the French pro\ 
erbs arc in Bacon s handwriting so that no amanuensis can bear the blame of 
the numerous errors in the Latin quotations 

How "rare old Ben must have enjoyed whacking Bacon over 
Shakespeare s shoulders, in verses written at the request of Bacon 1 

\I A Greatep Question 

When the crushing blow of shame and humiliation fell upon 
Trancis Bacon in 1 6 i and he expected to die under it he hurriedly 
drew a short will It does not much exceed in length one page of 
Spedding s book and y et in this brief document he found time to sa> 

1 Dd to Foil 63 M tagu 1 1 p *Po p 3 
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My compositions unpublished, or lilt frngments of them, 1 rcrjmrc my * ' n mt 
Karris to deliver to my brother Constable, to the end tint if my of thee be fit, in 
his judgment, to be published, he may accordingly dispose of them And in p .riii 
ular I wish thc"EIogiim 1 wrote, lit fit tint tinmonam Ri^titu Lhzaletfr m ’> be 
published And to my'bfoTher Constable I giu. all my bool s, and to m> tr.atu 
Harris for this his service and care filfy' prcecs m gold, pursed up 

He disposed of all his real propeity in fnc hues, foi the pay- 
ment of his debts 

And when Bacon came to dtaw his last will and testament,' he 
devoted a large part of it to the prcscivation of Ins writings lie 
says 

For my name and memory, I leave it to men’s charitable « peeche , rnd to for 
eign nations, and the nc\t ages But as to the dttntbh fart of v _ v nun,- / f 
consisteth of my toorks end tun tings, I desire my eaecutors, and especially Sir 
Constable, and my' vcry r good friend Mr Bosvile, to take care that of all my \ njr 
both of English and of Latin, there may be books fair bound and placed t. klt '^ i( 
King’s library', and m the library of the Unwersity of Cambridge, and in 
library of Trinity College, where myself was bred, and ip the library of ttu 
University of CKonford, and in the library of my lord of Canterbury, and in 
the library of Eaton 

Then he bequeaths his icgistcr books of orations and letters to 
the Bishop of Lincoln, and he furthci directs Ins executors to 
“take into their hands all my papers whatsoc\er, which arc cither 
in cabinets, boxes or presses, and them to seal up until they may at 
their leisuie peruse them ” 

We are asked to believe that William Shahsperc was, neces- 
sarily, as the author of the Plays, a man of vast learning, the on ncr 
of many books, and that he left behind lum, unpublished at the 
time of his death, such marvelous and mighty works as The 
Tempest, Macbeth, Julius Cccsai , Ttmon of Athens, Cot tola mis, flatty 
VI f I and many more, and that, while he carefully bequeathed 
his old clothes and disposed of his second-best bed, he made 
no provision for the publication of his works, “the datable fatt 
of his memory ” 

Is it reasonable ? Is it probable ? Is it not grossly improbable ? 
What man capable of writing Macbeth and Julius Cecsar, and know- 
ing their value to mankind knowing that they lay m his house in 
some “cabinet, box or press,” probably in but one manuscript copy 
each, and that they might perish in the hands of his illiterate family 
and “bookless” neighbors — would, while carefully remembering 


1 Life and Worts, xo\ vn,p 539 
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so much of the litter and refuse of the world have died and made 
no provision for their publication ? 

But it may be said he did not own them he may have sold 
them It seems not for Heminge and Condell in heir intro 
duction to the first Folio sa} that they recei\ ed the original copies 
which they published from Shakespeare himself 

And what he thought he uttered with that easiness that we have scarce tecei ed 
from It n a. blot in his papers 

And again 

It has been a thing we confess worthy to have been wished that the author 
himself had lived to have set forth and overseen his own wr tings 

What right would he have had to set them forth if the} 
belonged to some one else ? 

But since it hath been ordained otherwise and he by death departed from that 
right we pray jou do not envy his friends the office of their care 

If this introduction means anything it means that Shakspere 
ow ned these Plays that he would have had the right to publish 
them if death had not interfered that his friends and fellow actors 
Heminge and Condell had to keep the memory of so worthy a 
friend and fellow alive as was our Shakespeare assumed the task 
of publishing them that they had received the original manu 
scripts from him — that is from his family — free from blot and that 
they published from them as all the quarto copies were stolne 
and surreptitious maimed and deformed by the frauds and 
stealthes of injurious impostors 

And jet these Plays which belonged to Shakspere s w ealth} 
famil} as the heirs of the author which were printed by his fel 
lows to sell to make money — for the} say in their introduction 

The fate of all books depends upon jour capacities and not of jour heads 
alone but of your purses Read and censure Do so but buy first 

— these Plays were not published or paid for b} Shakspere s 
family but as the Folio itself tells us were 

Pr nted at the charges of W Jaggard Ed Blount I Smithweehe and \\ 
Aspley 16 3 
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THE WRITER OF THE PLAYS A LAWYER 

Why may tint not be the skull of a law j or ’ 

Han lit , i 

N OTHING is more conclusively established than that the 
author of the Plays was a lawyer 
Several works have been written in England and America to 
demonstrate this I quote a few extracts 
Franklin Fiske Heard says 

The Comedy of Enois shows that Shakespeare was \ery familiar with some of 
the most refined of the principles of the science of special pleading, a science 
which contains the quintessence of the' law In the second part of Jinny IV , 

act v, scene 5, Pistol uses the term absque hoc , which is technical in the last degree 
This was a species of traverse, used by special pleaders when the record was in 
Latin, known by the denomination of a special tiavcisc The subtlety of its texture, 
and the total dearth of explanation in all the reports and treatises extant in the 
time of Shakespeare with respect to its principle, seem to justify the conclusion 
that he must have attained a knowledge of it from actual piactice 1 

Senator Davis says 

We seem to have here something more than a sciolist’s temerity of indulgence 
in the terms of an unfamiliar art No legal solecisms will be found The abstrusest 
elements of the common law are impressed into a disciplined service with e\ cry 
evidence of the right and knowledge of commanding Over and 'over again, 
where such knowledge is unexampled m writers unlearned in the law, Shakespeare 
appears in perfect possession of it In the law of real property, its rules of tenure 
and descents, its entails, its fines and recoveries, and their vouchers and double 
vouchers, in the procedure of the courts, the method of bringing suits and of arrests 
the nature of actions, the rules of pleading, the law of escapes and of contempt of 
court, in the principles of evidence, both technical and philosophical, in the dis- 
tinction between the temporal and spiritual tribunals, in the law of attainder and 
forfeiture, in the requisites of a valid marriage, in the presumption of legitimacy, 
in the learning of the law of prerogative, in the inalienable character of the crown, 
this mastership appears with surprising authority • 

And again the same writer says 

I know of no writer who has so impressed into his service the terms of any 
science or art They come from the mouth of every personage from the Queen, 
from the child, from the merry wives of Windsor, from the Egyptian fervor of 
Cleopatra, from the lovesick Paphian goddess, from violated Lucrece, from Lear, 

1 Shalespeaic as a Lawyer, pp 43,48 - The La'v in Shal esfeare, p 4 
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Hamlet and Othello from Shakespeare himself soliloquizing m his sonnets from 
Dogberry and Prospero from riotous Falstaff and melancholy Jacques Shake 
speare utters them at all times as standard coin no matter when or in what mint 
stamped These emblems of hts industry arc woven into his sty Ic like the bees 
into the imperial purple of Napoleon s coronation robes 1 

Lord Chief Justice Campbell sees the clearest evidences in the 
Plajs that the writer was learned in the law I quote a few of his 
expressions 

These jests cannot be supposed to arise from anything in the laws or customs 
of Syracuse but they show the author to be ery familiar aith some of the most 
abstruse proceedings in Engli h junsfrude ice * 

Quoting the description of the arrest of Dromio m The Comedy 
of Errors , he saj s 

Here we have a most circumstantial and graphic account of an English arrest 
on n esi e process [ before judgment 1 in an action on t/eci e* 

In act in scene I (of As ion Lake If) a deep technical lito tied e of the la i 
displayed* 

It is likewise remarkable that Clcomcncs and Dion ( Tie If infers T lie Act in 
scene •») the messenger who brought back the response from the oracle of Delphi 
to be given in evidence arc sworn to the genuineness of the document they pro 
ducc almost in the very words now used by the Lord Chancellor when an officer 
presents at the bar of the House of Lords the copy of a record of a court of justice 

\ ou here shall swear 

That you Clcomcncs and Dion have 

Been both at Dclphos and from thence have brought 

The sealed up oracle by the hand delivered 

Of great Apollo s priest and that since then 

You have not dared to break the holy seal 

Nor read the secrets in t ‘ 

And again Lord Chief Justice Campbell snjs 

We find in several of the Histories Shakespeare s fondness for law terms 
and it is still more remarkable that clearer he tndiil cs this propensity 1 uniformly 
lays d wn good la c * 

While novelists and dramatists arc constantly making mistakes as to the law 
of marriage of wills and of inheritance to Shakespeare s law lavishly as he pro 
pounds it there can neither be demurrer nor bill of exception nor writ o error 

If Lord Eldon could be supposed to have written the play I do not see how he 
would be chargeable with having forgotten any of his law while writing it * 

The indictment in which Lord Say was arraigned in act iv scene 7 (2d Hem 1 
II) seems dr ant by no inexperienced / and How acquired I know not but 

it is quite certain that the drawer of this ind ctment must have had some acquaint 
ancc with The C10 uni Circuit Companion and must have had a f til and accurate 

1 77 L w S/bps lb d p 39 Ibd p 60 IbdpoS 

*SJ k L g l A q t t p 38 Ibd p 4 Ibd p 6 Ibd p 73 
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iHowhtlgt of llul rather ohscmc mil minute 'ttbjerl — " I tlunj and Hint fit «>f 
Clergy ’’ ' 

Speaking of Giostei’s language in Jrat' Lord C.tmplu 11 vijs 


In forensic discussions respecting legitimacy the question i pat, i httSvr tin 
individual whose status is to be determined is “< ipible," / < ,« p dilt •>{ i ilg ri'i i ' 
but it is only n 1 iwyer who could e\pre<-‘ the idee of legiumumv i n itur d * j» l y 
simply saying 

I 11 v orl the me ins 
To m ike him tup obi 


Speaking of Hamlet , lus Loidship sa>s 

Earlier in the pla\ n Marccllus inquires wlnt v as the cause of the v arid e 
pteparalions m Denmark 

And why such daily cast of braren cannon. 

And foreign mart for implement* of v ur' 

Why such impress of shipwrights, whose '•ore tad 
Doth not divide the Sund ty from the v eek’ 


Such confidence has there been in Shakespe ire’s accuracy that tin* pa>sagi 
has been quoted, both by test-writers ind by judves on the bench, as an authontv 
upon the legality of the puss-gam;, and upon the debated question ninths r 
shipwrights as well as common seamen are liable to be pressed into the *ervue 
of the royal navy 4 

Lord Campbell quotes sonnet xlvi, of winch he sajs 


I need not go farther than tins sonnet, which is so irU nsrly legal v it, lour tag, 
and vnagtty that without a consult! abh. Jnoulcdgt of Hughs) fonustt ptcu J u>, u 
lannot be fully undo stood 

Sonmt XLVI 


Mine Eye and Heart arc at a mortal war 
How to divide the conquest of thy sight, 

Mine Eye my Heart thy picture’s sight would bar. 

My Heart mine Eye the freedom of that right 
My Heart doth plead that thou in him dost lie 
(A closet never pierced u ith cry stal ey es), 

But the Defendant doth that plea deny , 

And says in him thy fair appearance lies 
To ’cide tins title is impaneled 
A quest of Thoughts, all tenants of the Heart, 

And by their verdict is determined 
The clear Eye’s moietv, and the dear Heart’s part, 

As thus mine Eyes’ due is thine outward part, 

And my Heart’s right, thine inward love of heart 

One is reminded, in reading this, of Brownell’s humotous lines 


Tnr Lawyer’s Invocation to Spring 

Whereas on certain boughs and sprays 
Now divers birds are heard to sing, 

And sundry flowers their heads upraise, 
Had to the coming on of spring’ 


1 Shat Legal Acquit ones ts, p 75 

2 Act u, scene 1 


a Hnniht , i, 1 

Legal Aajun ninnts, p Sj 
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The songs of those said birds arouse 
The memorj of our youthful hours 
As green as those said spray s and boughs 
As fresh and sweet as those said flowers 

The birds aforesaid — happy pairs 1 — 

Love mid the aforesaid boughs mshrmes 
In freehold nests themselves their heirs 
Administrators and assigns 

Oh busiest term of Cupid s court 
Where tender plaintiffs actions bring 
Season of frolic and of sport 
Hail — as aforesaid — coming spr ng 

Lord Campbell sa>s 

In Antony and Cleopatra 1 Lepidus in trying to palliate the bad qualities and 
misdeeds of Antony uses the language of a conveyancer s chambers in Lincoln s 
Inn 

His faults in him seem as the spots of heaven 
More fiery by night s blackness hered tary 
Rather than purchased 

That is to say they are taken by descent not by purchase Lay g uts (v iz all 
except lawyers) understand by pu chase buying for a sum of money called the 
price but lawyers consider that purchase is opposed to descent that all things 
come to the owner either by deseet t or by purchase and that whatever does not 
come through operation of law by descent is pi rchased although it may be the free 
gift of a donor Thus if land be devised by will to A in fee he takes by pur 
chase or to B for life remainder to A and his heirs (B being a stranger to A) A 
takes by purchase but upon the death of A his eldest son would take by descent * 

Appleton Morgan says 

But most wonderful of all is the dialogue m the graveyard scene 

In the quarto the two grave diggers are wondering whether Ophelia having 
committed suicide is to be buried in consecrated ground instead of at a cros 
road with a stake driven through her body and clumsily allude to the probability 
that having been of noble birth a pretext will be found to av oid the law 

It happens that in the first volume of Plowden s Reports there is a case (Hales 
s Petit I PI 53) of which the facts bore a wonderful resemblance to the story 
of Ophelia 

Sir James Hales was a judge of the Common PI a ho had prominently con 
cerned himself in opposing the succession of Mary the Bloody When Mary 
ascended the throne he expected decapitation and was actually imprisoned but 
by some influence released His brain however became affected by hsvicissi 
tudes and he finally committed suicide by throwing himself into a ater course 
Suicide was felony and his estates, became escheated to the crown The crown in 
turn granted them to one Pet t But Lady Hales instructed that the escheat 
m ght be attacked brought ejectment against Pet t the crown tenant The point 
was as to whether the forfeiture could be considered as having taken place in the 
lifetime of S r James for if not the plaint ff took the estate by survivorship 
In other words could Sir James be visited with the penalty for plunging into a 
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stream of water? For that was all lie did actually do The suicide was only the 
result of his act, and can a man die during his life? Precisely the point in 
Ophelia’s case as to her burial m consecrated ground If Ophelia only threw her- 
self into the water, she was only a suicide by consequence, non constat that she 
proposed to die in the aforesaid water So the case was argued, and the debate of 
the momentous questions — whether a man who commits suicide dies during Ins 
own life or only begins to die, whether he drowns himself, or only goes into the 
water, whether going into water is a felony, or only part of a felon) , and whether 
a subject can be attainted and his lands escheated for only part of a felon) — is so 
rich in serious absurdity, and the grave-diggers' dialogue o\cr Ophelia’s proposed 
interment in holy ground so literal a travesty, that the humor of the dialogue — 
entirely the unconscious humor of the learned counsel in Hales vs Petit — can 
hardly be anything but proof that, admitting William Shakespeare to have written 
that graveyard scene, William Shakespeare w T as a practicing lawyer 

Especially since it is to be remembered that Plowden s uport uas then, as it is 
to-day , accessible in Not man Latin laio jaigon and black-lcttci type, nttcily unintelli- 
gible to anybody bill ancxpctl anhqnaiian, and uttnly uninviting to anybody Law 
Norman or law Latin was just as unattractive to laymen m Elizabeth's day as it is 
to lawyers in ours, if possible, more so 

The decision in Hales us Petit — on account of the standing of partics-plam- 
tiff — might have been town-talk for a day or turn, but that the wearying, and, to 
us, ridiculous dialectics of the argument and decision were town-talk, seems the 
suggestion of a very simple or of a very bold ignorance as to town life and 
manners 

Besides, nobody sets the composition of Ilamht earlier than Nash’s mention 
of “whole Hamlets” in 1587 or 1589 — and every commentator of standing puts it 
about ten years later That the hair-splitting of a handful of counsel would 
remain town-talk for twenty-five or thirty-six years is preposterous to suppose 
Reference to the arguments in that case could only have been had from Plow'den’s 
report 

My friend Senator Davis 1 points out another curious fact, viz 
that a comparison of the Hamlet of the quarto of 1603, with the 
Folio of 1623, shows that part of the text was re-written, to make it 
more correct m a legal point of view In the quarto we read 

Who by a sealed compact, well ratified by law' 

And heraldrie, did forfeit with his life all those 
His lands, which he stood seized of, to the conqueior. 

Against the which a moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king 

But to state this in legal foim there is appended, when Hamlet 
comes to be printed in the Folio 

— which had retuined 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras 
Had he bin Vanquisher, as by the same cov’nant 
The carnage of the article designed, 

His fell to Hamlet - 


1 The La-u in Shat esfeare 


2 Hamlet, 1 , 1 
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What poet not a lawyer, would have stated the agreement in 
such legal phraseology and what poet not a lawyer would have 
subsequently added the lines given, to show the consideration mov 
ing to Fortinbras for the contract ? And this for the benefit of such 
an audience as commonlj frequented the Globe 1 
Richard Grant White says 

No dramatist of the time not even Beaumont who was a younger son of a 
judge of the Common Pleas and who after studying in the inns of court aban 
doned law for the drama used legal phrases with Shakespeare s readiness and 
exactness And the significance of this fact is heightened by another that it is 
only to the language of the law that he exhibits this mclinat on The phrases 
peculiar to other occupations sene him on rare occasions by way of description 
comparison or illustration generally when something m the scene suggests them 
but legal phrases flojj fron I is pen as part of I is iccabi lary and parcel of h 
th ght The word purchase for instance which in ordinary use meant as 
now it means to acquire by giving value applies in law to all legal modes of 
obtaining property except inheritance or descent And in this peculiar sense the 
word occurs five times in Shakespeare s thirty four plays but only in a single 
passage in the ffty four plays of Beaumont and Fletcher And in the first scene 
of the M dstimmer Light s D ream the father of Hermia begs the ancient privilege 
of Athens that he may dispose of his daughter either to Demetrius or to death 

According to our law 
Immediately provided in that case 

He pleads the statute and the words run off his tongue in heroic v erse as if he 
was reading them from a paper 

As the courts of law in Shakespeare s time occupied public attention much 
more than they do now it has been suggested that it was in attendance upon them 
that he picked up his legal vocabulary But this supposition not only fails to 
account for Shakespeare s peculiar freedom and exactness in the use of that phras 
eology— it does not even place him in the way of learning those terms his use of 
which is most remarkable which are not such as he would have heard at ordinary 
proceedings at tits pn t but such as refer to the tenure or transfer of real property 
— fine and recovery statutes merchant purchase indenture tenure 
double v oucher fee simple fee farm remainder reversion for 

feiture etc This conveyancer s jargon could not have been picked up by hang 
mg around the courts of law in London 50 years ago when suits as to the title to 
real property were comparatively so rare And besides Shakespeare uses his law 
just as freely in his early plays written in his first London years as in those pro 
duced at a later period Just as exactly too for the correctness and propriety 
with which these terms are introduced have compelled the admiration of a chief 
justice and a lord chancellor 1 

And again Mr White sajs 

Genius although it reveals general truth and facil tates all acquirement does 
not impart facts or acquaintance with general terms how then can we account for 
the fact that m an age when it was the common pract ce for young lawyers to write 
plays one playwright left upon his plays a stronger a sharper legal stamp than 
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appears upon those of any of Ins contcmporara.'., and that the cbarirtrr r>, th< 
stamp arc those of the complicated 1 iv of real proptrlt 1 

And the same man who wrote this, and v ho still bt lit ted tin 
deer-stealer wrote the PIujs, said, shortly before his death, m the 
Atlantic Magazine 

The notion tint he was once an attorneys clerk n blot n to piece 

The first to suggest that Shakspere might, at some tune, June 
been a lawyer’s clerk, was Malone, who. in 1790, said 

His knowledge of legal terms is not merely such is nucdit be acquire <1 b. Hie 
casual observation of c\ on Ins all-comprehending mind, it hr tin .ipptwuici t>t 
hchmcal skill, and lie is so fond of dis.pl ly ing a on all ore v i«n* , tn it 1 *“ti ,v - 1 In 
was early initiated in at least the forms of 1 iv , md v as emplmtd, vhh h ><; 
remained at Stratford, in the office of some counter attorncr , v iio r art tin * tin - 
time a petty conreyanccr, and perhaps also the senesch d of * oine manor court 

But even Lord Chief Justice Campbell, w ho, as v 0 hate seen, 
asserts that the w r nter of the Plays was famihai with the abstruscst 
parts of the law, is forced to abandon tins thcoiy lie says, v rtttng 
to J Payne Collier, who favored the law-clcih theory 

Resuming the judge, how crcr, I must lay dov n that \ our opponents arc not 
called upon to pro\c a negutne, and tint the onus it rests upon >011 y on 

must likewise remember that you require us implicitly to behete a fact, which, were 
it true, positive and irrefragable evidence, m Sin! espeare’s own handwriting, inigl t 
have been forthcoming to establish it Not Inning been actuulh enrolled as n 
attorney, neither the records of the local court at Stratford, nor of the « upcrior 
courts at Westminster, would present his name, as being concerned in any suits is 
an attorney, but it might have been reasonably expected that there would h ne been 
deeds or wills witnessed by him still extant, and, afUr a Vity iuh<',nt situch, 1 one 
such can be discovcicd Nor can this consideration be disregarded, tint between 
Nash’s Epistle, in the end of the sixteenth century , and'CInlmcrs’ suggestion, more * 
than two hundred years afterwards, there is no hint, b\ his foes or his friends of 
Shakespeare having consumed pens, paper, ink and pounce in an attorney’s office 
at Stratford 5 

The Nash Epistle here referred to w r as an “Epistle to the Gen- 
tlemen Students of the Tw^o Universities, by Thomas Nash,” pre- 
fixed to the first edition of Robeit Green’s Mtnaphon, published, 
according to the title-page, in 15S9 In it Nash says 

It is a common practice norv-a-days, amongst a sort of shifting companions 
that run through every art and thrive by none, to leare the trade of uo-unnt, 
whereto they were born, and busy themselves with the endear ors of art, that 
could scarcely Latinize their neck verse if they should have need, yet English 
Seneca, read by candle-light, yields many good sentences, as Blood is a bt^ai, and 
so forth , and if you entreat him fair, in a frosty morning, he will afford y ou w hole 
Hamlets, I should say handfuls of tragical speeches 


1 Lift and Genius of Shal , p 7 0 
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This epistle has been cited to prove that Shahspere was a law 
yer In Elizabeth s reign deeds were in the Latin tongue and all 
deeds poll and many other papers began with the words Nover 
int uni erst per presentes — Be it known to all men by these 
presents — and hence the business of an attorney was known as 
‘ the trade of ntr emit 

But here are the difficulties that attend this matter In the first 
place Nash charges that the party he has in view “the shifting 
companion who could afford whole Hamlets was not only a lawyer 
but born a lawyer — the trade of noverint whereto they were born 
In other words that the party who wrote Hamlet had inherited the 
trade of lawyer We say of one he was born a gentleman and 
wc mean thereby that his father before him was a gentleman 
Now it is within the possibilities that Shakespeare might have 
studied for a few months or a year or two in some lawyers 
office but assuredly his father was not a lawyer he could not 
even write his own name he was a glover wool dealer or butcher 
But the description applies precisely to Bacon whose father had 
been an eminent lawyer, and who was therefore born a noverint 
But there is another mystery about this Nash Epistle 
It is universally conceded by alt the biographers and commen 
tators that Shakespeare did not begin to write for the stage until 
159 Our highest and most recent authority J O Hallnvell Phil 
lipps fixes the date of the appearance of Shakespeare s first play as 
the third of March, 159 when Henry VI was put on the boards 
for the first time and this same Nash tells us that between March 
0 d, 159 , and the beginning of July it had been witnessed by 
‘ten thousand spectators at least And yet we are asked to 
believe that when Nash in 1589 or as some will have it in 15S7 
wrote his epistle and mocked at some lawyer who had written 
Hamlet he referred to the butchers apprentice who did not com 
mence to write until three or five years subsequently 1 

And there arc not wanting proofs as we will see hereafter, that 
Hamlet appeared m 1585 the very year Shahspere s wife was 
delivered of the twins Hamnet and Judith the very year probably 
when Shahspere aged twenty one whipped, scourged and im 
prisoned for poaching fled from Stratford to London 

* o a fth l/ /Shat p 64 
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We can conceive the possibility of a ludc and ignorant peasant- 
boy coming to London, and, conscious of his defects and possess- 
ing great powers, applying himself with superhuman industry to 
study and self-cultivation, but we will find that Hamlet , that most 
thoughtful and scholarly production, was on the boards in 1587, if 
not in 1585, and Venus and Adorns, the “first heir of lus invention,” 
must have antedated even this 

Richard Grant White says 

It has most unaccountably been assumed that this passage [in Nash’s Epistle] 
refers to Shakespeare That Shakespeare had written this tragedj in 1586, 

when he was but twenty-two years old, is improbable to the \crgc of im- 
possibility 1 

Halliwell-Phillipps says 

The preceding notices may fairly authorize us to infer that the ancient plav of 
Hamlet was written either by an attorney or an attorney’s clerk 2 

The Shakspereans, to avoid the logical conclusions that flow 
from this Epistle of Nash, are forced to suggest that there must 
have been an older play of Hamlet, written by some one else “the 
ancient Hamlet to which Halliwell-Phillipps alludes But there 
is no evidence that any other playwright wrote a play of Hamlet 
It is not probable 

The essence of a new play is its novelty We find Augustine 
Phillips, one of the members of Shakspere’s company, objecting to 
playing Richaid II , in 1600, for the entertainment of the followers 
of Essex, because it was an old play, and would not draw an audi- 
ence, and thereupon Sir Gilly Merrick pays him forty shillings 
extra to induce him to present it 

The name of a new play has sometimes as much to do wuth its 
success as the name of a new novel Is it probable that a play- 
wright, having written a new play and desirous to draw a croxvd and 
make money, would affix to it the name of some old play, written by 
some one else, which had been on the boards for ten years or more, 
and had been worn threadbare? Fancy Dickens publishing a new 
novel and calling it Rodetick Random Or Boucicault bringing oht 
a new drama under the name of Othello The theory is absurd 

We have now two forms of the play of Hamlet , published within 
a year of each other, both with Shakespeare’s name on the title- 


1 Life and Genius of Shah ,p 71 


2 Outlines Life of Shak , p 270 
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page and one is the crude, first form of the pH) and the other is 
its perfected form enlarged to almost twice as much again Is 
this first form the ancient Hamlet to which Nash alluded in 
1589 ? or is it the successor of some still earlier edition 7 Bacon 
said of himself * I never alter but I add lie re wrote his Essays 
we arc told tlurt) times Sa)s Ins chaplain Rawlc) 

I hate mj self at least twelve copies of his Instt 1 Uion revised j car after j ear 
one after another and every year altered and amended in the frame thereof till at 
last it came to that model m which it was commuted to the press as many living 
creatures do lick their y oung ones till they bring them to the trength of their limbs 

Wh) is it not probable that the) oung jurerint born a law 
)cr Francis Bacon ofagein 15S ma) in 1585 when twent) three 
) ears of age having been put to all the learning that his time 
could make him master of June written a play for the stage 
called Hatnlet at a time when William Shahspcrc three )cars Ins 
junior in age and lift) )cars his junior in opportunities was l)ing 
drunk under the crab tree or howling under the whips of the 
beadles? 

Hamlet then was written by i law)cr and Shahspcrc never 
was a lawyer 

This fact must also not be forgotten that the know ledge of the 
law shown in the PIa)S is not such as could be acquired during a 
few months spent m a lawjcrs office in the )outh of the poet and 
which would constitute such a species of learning as might be 
recalled upon questioning It is evident that the man who wrote 
the Pla)s was a thorough law)cr a learned lawjer a Iawjcr 
steeped in and impregnated with the associations of lus profession 
and who bubbled over with its language whenever he opened his 
mouth Tor he did not use law terms onl) when speaking upon 
legal subjects the phraseology of the courts rose to his lips even 
in describing love scenes He makes the fair Maria, in Lo es Labor 
Lost , pun upon a subtle distinction of the law 

Boyet So you grant pasture for me 

Offerut" to list her 
Mana Not so gentle beast 
My lips are no com ton though sneral they be 
Boy et Belonging to whom ? 

Mana To my fortunes and me 1 


Act 1 c 
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Giant White gives this explanation 

Mam’s meaning and her first pun arc plain cnmwh; Urn ^ rm d 5, a » *■* n ha*’ 
erto explained b\ the statement tint the sainlw 'uriDinln 1 t 1, M *1 
of the common, set apart for some pirticu! ir per on or purp > * , md t! -t i.» to a 
bull had equal rights of pasture in common and 'ew-ri! It ".m i<> v > 1 <> ‘ if, 
lhatue hare here another exhibition of S1 u!c*jk m * fmuhir.t*, on t. 1 
and that the allusion is to ten mc\ in common b\ *iwrd (t < d*. f f d ' r, d 

title Thus “Tenants in Common ire the\ vhithhm ! md <r ii « n M m 
Fee-simple, fcc-tade, or for tenne of life, fee , and ih< \ In* l-u-Ii l n 1 <>r I < ,u 
ments by scvcrall Titles md not by «a joint 1 ilk, and nont of tin . i 1 1 >. ,>< tb, 

his scverall, but they ought by the Liv to occup e ihci Land or i i n m< , t m 
common and fto irditiso, to tal e the profit* m common " 1 M in v > l.j > u 

several, as being ti\ o, and (as she sai s in the next lint) ' s l.tlont'.P* in tori , i 
to her fortunes and to herself, but they uerc no common p ittur* e ” 

There was no propriety in placing puns on lav phiuMssn thi 
mouth of a }Oung lady, and still less in represi nting a l*ri nth huh 
as familiar with English laws and customs as to the pastui.igi <d 
the Unvn-bull These phrases found ihurwaj t*> the fair bps of 
Marta because the author was brimming full of legal phraseology 

Take another instance We lead of 

A cent) act of denial vend of lore. 

Con funnel by mutual jomdei of jour h / us. 

Attested by the holv close of lips. 

Strengthened by uitncl arjettn it of your rings, 

And all the ceremony of this can ’/in l 
Sealed in my function by my hdunc) } 

To be so satuiatcd with the law the w liter must hate been in 
daily practice of the law r , and in hourly coincrse with men of the 
same profession He did not seek these legal phrases, the) burst 
from him involuntarily and on all occasions 

Gerald Massey well says 

The w orst of it, for the theory of his hating been an attorney’s clerk, is tint it 
will not account for his insight into law His knowledge is not office sweepings, 
but ripe fruits, mature, as though hi had foil Jus lift w tJnu q>o\>th * 

But it is said that a ically learned lawyer could not have writ- 
ten the Plays, because the law put forth in the great trial scene of 
The Met chant of Vance is not good law 

Lord Chief Justice Campbell, how-evei, teiiews the proceedings 
m the case, and declares that “ the trial is duly conducted accord- 
ing to the strict forms of legal procedure Antonio is made to 


1 Co Litt,lib in, cap 4, see 29- 

-S/catisfcnrc, vol, in, p 453 


3 T-velfth A 7 1 cht, \ , 1 
* Shat chain's Set 1 c/s , p 504 
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confess that Shylock is entitled to the pound of flesh accord 
ing to the itgid strictness of the common law of England 

It is claimed that Shylock could not enforce the penalty of his 
bond but was entitled only to the sum loaned and legal interest 
and that Antonio should have applied for an injunction to restrain 
Shylock from cutting off the pound of flesh 

Imagine the play so reformed The audience are looking for 
ward with feelings of delight to the great trial scene w ith its mar 
velous alternations of hope and despair w ith Portia s immortal 
appeal for mere} while the Jew whets his knife and anticipating 
the final triumph of virtue and the oxerthrow of cruelty The cur 
tain rolls up and a dapper lawyer s clerk steps forward to the foot 
lights to inform the expectant audience that Antonio has procured 
an injunction with proper sureties from the Court of Equity and 
that thej will find the whole thing duly set forth in the next num 
ber of the Law Repoi ter' 

In the first place it is absurd to tr} a Venetian lawsuit by the 
antique and barbarous code of England 

In the next place it is not clear that even b} the rules of the 
Court of Equity of England Antonio could have been relieved of 
the penalty w ithout good cause show n 

There seems to be a distinction taken in equity between penah es and forfeit 
ures In the latter although compensation can be made rebel is not alivays 

given 1 

In the case of Antonio the pound of flesh was to be forfeited 

If you repay me not on such a day 
In such a place such sum or sums as are 
Expressed in the condition let the for f t 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh 

And in the court scene Sh}lock sa}S 

My deeds upo 1 my head 1 I cra\ e the law 
The penalty and foif it of my bond 5 

And Portia sa}s 

\\ hy this bond is foi f t 

Certain it is Bacon a thorough lawyer did not understand that 
he could escape the penalty of a bond exen under the laws of Eng 

3 D l C> ri d dT p # Stry r? tyj % 3 et 
\ts At 
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land, by simply paying the debt and interest In July , 160-5, hr- 
was arrested at the suit of a Jew (the original probably of Mu loci ), 
and thrown into a sponging-housc, and we hate his h tt» r to his 
cousin Robeit, Lord Cecil, Secretary of State, begging him to use 
his powei to prevent his creditors from “ tal mg .my part of the 
penalty [of his bond] but principal, intciest and costs ” 

The Judge says 

There is no pov cr in Venus 
Can liter 1 tlccris (stnblnhed 
’ I ‘rill If itcoilul for r frem*n (, 

And mmj an error liv the '••line e\ *nip!< 

V ill rush into the st ite 

Before a writ of erior can be taken from Portia’s ruling, it must 
be shown by some pucahnl, or “decree established,” of the \ t netian 
chancery, that Antonio had the light to avoid the foift iturt by ten- 
dering the amount received and simple interest, and .is no such man 
as Shylock evei lived, and no such ease as that in question was ever 
tried, it will puzzle the critics to know just hov far back to go to 
establish the p> 101 tiy of such a decision 

Again, the point is made that, if Shylock was entitled to lus 
pound of flesh, he was entitled to the blood that would necessarily 
flow in cutting it, upon the principle, it is said, that if I own a 
piece of land I have the right to a necessary roadw.iy over another 
man’s land to leach it True But in case I can only reach my 
land by committing murder (for that was what Shylock was under- 
taking), my lesser property right must be subordinated to the 
greater natural right of the other man to his life 

But all this reasoning, if it be intended to show that the write t 
of the play was but partially learned in the law, must give way to 
the fact that Shylock vs Antonio is a dramatic representation, for 
popular entertainment, and not a veritable law -suit The plot of 
The Met chant of Vance was taken from the Italian romance II 
Pecoionc, of Giovanni Fiorentino, written m 137S, and there we 
have the decision of the judge, that the Jew must cut a precise 
pound of flesh, neither more nor less, and that, if he draw a di op of 
Christian blood in so doing, he must die foi it 

It would be absurd to suppose that a dramatic writer, even 
though a lawyer, would be obliged to leave out these striking 
incidents, and substitute a tamer something, in accordance with 
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that barbarous jumble of justice and injustice called law in 
England 

But the question after all is to be decided by Venetian not 
English precedents The scene is laid in Venice 

John T Doyle Esq of California writes a letter to Lawrence 
Barrett Esq the celebrated actor w hich has been published in the 
Oietland Monthly in which he discusses The Case of Shyloch 
He says 

The trial scene in Tie Merchant of l en e has however alwaj s seemed 
inconsistent with his [Bacon s] supposed legal learning for the proceedings in it 
are such as never could have occurred in any court administering English law 
Lord Campbell in his letter to Pajne Colljer has attempted to gloss over the 
difficulty but to all common lawyers the attempt is a failure Save in the fact 
that the scene presents a plaintiff a defendant and a judge — characters essential 
to litigation under any system of procedure — there is no resemblance in the pro 
ceedmgs on the stage to an> thing that could possibly occur in an English court or 
any court administering English law No jury is impaneled to determ ne the 
facts no witnesses called by either s de on the contrary when the court opens 
the duke who presides is already fully informed of the facts and has even com 
mumcated them in writing to Bellano a learned doctor of Padua and invited 
him to come and render judgment in the case 

Mr Dojle then proceeds to give his experience oi a lawsuit he 
had in the Spanish American republic of Nicaragua in 1851- 
After describing the verbal summons he received from the algua tl 
to the alcalde m his court Mr Dojle sajs 

Proceedings of some sort were go ng on at the moment but the alcaltc sus 
pended them received me very courteouslj and d rected some one present to go 
and call Don Dolores Bermudez the plaint ff into court The substance of Mr 
Bermudez complaint against the company was then stated to me and I was 
asked for my answer to it 1 sent for my counset and the company s defense was 
stated orally The contract out of which the controversy arose v as produced and 
perhaps a witness or two examined and some oral d scussion followed those 
details I forget for there was nothing in them that struck me as strange There 
was m fact little if any dispute about the facts of the case the real controversy 
being as to the company s liability and its extent We were finally informed that 
on a given day we should be expected to attend again when the judge would be 
prepared with his decision 

At the appointed time we attended accordinglj and the judge read a paper m 
which all the facts w ere stated at the conclus on of which he announced to us that 
he proposed to submit the question of law involved to Don Buenaventura Silva a 
practicing lawyer of Granada as a jurisconsult unless some competent objec 
tions were made to him I learned then that I could challenge the proposed ju 
nsconsult for eonsanguin t> affinity or favor just as we challenge a juror I kne v 
of no cause of challenge against h m my counsel sa d he was an unexceptionable 
person and so he was chosen and the case was ref r ed to him Someda^s 
after he returned the papers to the at aide with his opinion which was in my 
favor and the plaintiff s case was dismissed 
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In the course of the same afternoon, 01 ne\t dnv, I icccivcd an intimation 
that Don Buenaventuta expected from me a gratification — the n unc in that coun- 
try for what wt call a gratuity — and I think the sum of .$200 was n imed I hts 
did not harmomre with mv etude notions of the administration of justice, and 1 
asked for explanations They w ere gn en in the stcreotj ped form used to o pi ltn 
every other anomaly in that queer countrt, “CoUttmlm dtl ’ 1 thought it a 

custom more honored m the breach than the observance 

Hete we find that the untei of the Plajb followed, m all pioba- 
bility, the exact com sc of proceduie usual m Venice, and m all 
countries subject to the civil law We even have, as in Portias 
case, the expectation that the judge should be row aided with a 
gratuity 

The only diffeience between the wntci of the Plats and his 
critics is, that he knew what he was talking about, and the) did not 

My friend Senatoi Davis, of Minnesota, as a crowning pi oof 
that Francis Bacon did not write the Plays, sa)s 

. Again, Bacon was actively engaged in the court of chanccrv manv jears 
before he became Lord Chancellor It was then that the memorable war of juris- 
diction was waged between Ellesmere and Coke — and vet there is not in Shake- 
speare a single phrase, word or application of anv principle peculiar to the 
chancerj 1 

To this my fnend John A Wilstach, Esq , the learned translatoi 
of Virgil , 2 and an eminent lawyer, says m a lettei addtessed to me 

In the English couits, ancient and modern — us even lajmcn know — the 
practice at common law and m chanccrv were and arc severed, although the bar 
riers between the two are now, by the gradual adoption of chanccrv rules in com- 
mon law practice, largely broken down In the time of Bacon and Shakespeare 
the division was distinct the common-law law j er w as not a chanccrv practitioner, 
the chancery practitioner was not a practitioner in the courts of common law 
But the general language of both branches of the profession was necessaril) (for 
in history and method they intertwined), if even superficially, known to the fol- 
lowers of both, and the probability is that a. practitioner of the one would casih 
use the current verbiage of the other, indeed it would be strange if cither should 
hold away from the other A Lord Coke, in the wide scope of literature, w ould 
relax his common-law exclusiveness and enlarge the narrow circuit of his pro- 
fessional prepossessions A Lord Bacon, a student or a judge in chanccrv, 
would delight to turn aside from the roses and lilies of equitj — some of them 
exotic plants — and become, for the time, a gratified wanderer m an historic com- 
mon of pasture, among the butterflies and bees of an indigenous jurisprudence 
Hence my suggestion, opposed to that of the learned jurist, is, that this very scope 
and freedom of law m literature is what the writer of the Shakespeare Plays has 
given himself And I find m the rambling pasture of the common law, according 
to his own outgivings, he has met, besides its attractive features, other and repel- 
ling ones — thorns, quagmires and serpents I find that, on a close examination of 


1 La-i< in Shnlespeai c 
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the Shakespeare Play s the a* crmcnt of the learned jurist as to the want of chan 
cerj features therein is not proven 1 find that there a c passages wherein In the 
most evident manner chanccrj principles and the equity practice arc recognized 
and extolled and further jet that among passages tolerant or praiscful of the 
common law are also found passages wherein ut principles and practice are held 
up to derision and even to scorn And while it is true that phrases arc not proofs 
but onlj grounds whence mf rcnccs may be dmn jet the citations I shall 
offer will be of as high a grade ns those which arc offered to support the 
propositions which I contest Nor is the argument weakened in its application 
to the Baconian que tion 1) the cstibli hment of the fact that the participation 
in the production of the Shakespeare Plays on the part of Bacon was the work 
of his et l\ manhood Coleridge well formulates the general experience when 
he sajs that a joung authors first work almost at ajs bespeaks his recent 
pursuit 

lie is at this earl j age too more conversant vith the literature of his art is 
more recent!) from the books and sometimes s observed to carry ahead inflated 
with pride tn that branch of the profc i n which his bent of mind has led him to 
favor First let me recall some of those passages wherein derision an 1 censure 
are visited upon the common law — the burnt, seventy of its principles the 
hideous deformity of Its practice 

The most superficial reader of these Irama will need no reminder of the 
satires conveyed in the convcr ation f Just ecs Dogberry and Shall w Con tabic 
Elbow and the clowns in T eljth \ // and the more dignified broadsides of 

Wolsc) and Queen Katharine and Hamlet and Portia an 1 their interlocutors 
As my reading goes pucr lit) pedantry corruption and chicanery m legal 
practice have found in all literature io denunciations so severe no ridicule so 
effcctiv c 

In rst Henry II i th derision takes in the mouth of Falstaff the form of 
the rusty curb of old Father Antic the La the metaphor being that of a super 
annuated clown v ho v ith rusty methods meth ds old and lacking polish cheats 
the people out of the attainment of their cherished dc ire 
k\hen law can do no right 
\ Let it 1 e law ful that law bar no vv rong 
Since law itself is perfect wro g 
Hot can the law forbid my tongue t curse’ 

The state of law is bond slave to the la * 

But in these nice sharp quillets of the la etc 4 
The laws your curb and whip in tlicir r ugh p ver 
Have checked theft 
The bloody book of law etc * 

Crack the law\cr s voice 
That he may nevermore false title plead 
My head to my good man s hat 
These oaths and laws will prove an idle scorn * 

Parolles the lawyer in tils Well // l Eu/s Hell uses contemptuously 
the legal machinery applicable to English estates in deser bing how Dumain 
would convey away a title in fee simple to his salvation and with the same 
Contemptuous reference to the same machinery Mrs Pac,e describes the devils 
titles to Falstaff 

Now let us take up th praises of chancery 

A sj ft n * lid r h jji 
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And, first, I cite a passage which the learned jurist himself quotes My 
italics will indicate my impression that, in his bent for common law, he has 
failed to gne emphasis to the most important feature of the passage 

In the corrupted currents of this w orid 
Offense’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 

And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law but 'tis not so abort, 

There is no shuffling, that the action Ins 
In his tine natun , and not out stives comptlVd 
Even to the teeth and foulnad of out faults, 

To givt in cviduiu 1 * 

And, to pass to others 

Ah, gracious lord, these days are dangerous, 

Vutut is choked with foul ambition, 

And chanty chased hence by rancor’s hand, 

Fell subornation is predominant, ' 

And equity exiled your highness’ land ’ 

What a trinity is here Virtue, Charity, Equity ’ Opposed, too, to the hellish 
trio of ambition, rancor and subornation 

A larger definition of equity jurisprudence could not well be had than that it is 
‘‘strong authority looking into the blots and stains of right ” 

King John From whom hast thou this great commission, 

To draw mine answer from thine articles ? 

King Philip From that supernal judge that stirs good thoughts 
In any breast of stiong authouty. 

To look into tin Idols and stains of light 
That judge hath made me guardian to this boy 
Under whose warrant I impeach thy wrong, 

And by whose help I mean to chastise it 

This passage is also cited by the learned jurist, but it is only to remark upon 
the words -wan ant and vnptach It contains, as I ha\ c observed, the very definition 
of chancery jurisprudence, and besides employs tej .technical m chancery prac- 
tice, commission) ai licLs ) and answci J 

Themes which, in an especial manner, engage the intellect and the heart of the 
student and practitioner of chancery principles are “Charity,” "Mercy,” “Con- 
science ” 

In contrast w ith the evasions and chicanery which are, in the Shakespeare Plays 
and elsewfflere, the reproach of the practice at common law, chancery decides from 
considerations of what is right and just between man and man, cx tequo ct bono 
Chancery jurisdiction enters the breast of the party himself, and there sets up its 
forum m his conscience The interrogatories authorized by the chancery practice 
arraign and search that conscience, and, upon an oath binding upon it, “compel” 
the reluctant litigant, “even to the teeth and forehead of his faults, to give in evi- 
dence ” 

Every man’s conscience is a thousand swmrds 3 
My r conscience hath a thousand several tongues 4 
The w'orm of conscience still begnaw thy soul ,s 
Well, believe this, 

No ceremonv that to great ones ’longs 
Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sw r ord, 

The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s iobc, 

Becomes them with one-half so good a grace 
As vteicy does 6 

i Hamlet, m, 3 3 Riel ai d III ,\ ,2 6 Ibid, 1,3 

* 2 nd Henry VI , in, i 4 Ibid , v, 3 b Measure Par Measure, 11, c 
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The quality of mercy is not strained 

It is an attribute to God himself 

And earthly power doth then show likcst Gods 

When merej seasons justice 1 

In addition to these citations touching Shakespeare s use of the 
terms of the equity courts, I would quote the following from Judge 
Holmes 

Indeed it is clear that Portia s knowledge extended c\en to chancer} practice 
and continued to the end of the piece 

Port a Let us go in 

And charge us there upon int rogatories 
And wc will answer all things faithfull) * 

The terms of chancer) practice charges interrogatories and ansu er 
are dragged in by the heels despite the protests of the refractory 
meter 

But passing from this point I will add a few more extracts 
which bespeak the lawjer 

Sir for a quart / icu he will sell the fee simple of his salvation the inherit 
ance of it and cut the entail for all remainder * 

And again 

If the devil have him not in fee simple with fine and recovery he will never I 
think in the way of waste attempt us again * 

And again 

Time stajs still with lawyers in the vacation for they sleep between term and 
term 4 

Judge Holmes sa>s 

Mr Rushton cites the statute iG Richard II which was leveled against the 
Pope s usurpations of sovereignty in England and enacted that if any do bring 
any translation process sentence of excommunication bulls instruments etc 
within the realm or receive them tl ey shall b pi l ot t of the Ktn^ s protection and 
tkeirlands tenements g ods and chattels forf cite 1 1 tl e Kin «■ and compares it writh 
the speech of Suffolk in the play of He try VIII thus 

Suff Lord Cardinal the King s further pleasure is 
Because all those things >ou ha\e done of late 
By jour power legatine within this kingdom 
Falf into the compass of a prarmumre 
That therefore such a writ be sued against j ou 
To forfeit all your g ds hnds tenements 

Chattels and whatsoever and to be l 

Out of the Km" s protection This is my charge 1 

M h t fV i 1 Irryll f W d iv 

A thor h p f SI k 3d d p 637 11 L k It 

All V W Ut! t £ d If It 3 A th / / /Sh l 3d d p 63 

II y VIII \ 
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It is manifest hctc, as Mr Rushlon thinks, that the authoi of 
the Plays was exactly acquainted with thcvcrj language of tins old 
statute 

This, then, is the syllogism which faces the Shnkspercnns 

1 The man who wide the Plajs was a law jet 

2 William Shakspeie w r as not a law jet 

3 Theiefoie, William Shakspcrc did not wiile the Plajs 

But if they shift their gtound, and fall bat k upon the * rf/o^ifton 
that Shakspeie might lune been a lawjcr's eh rk dunng his pte- 
London residence in Stratfoid, thej cncountei these difficulties 

1 Theie is not the slightest pi oof oi this fact, and if it was 
tiue, pi oof could not fail to be foilhcomuig 

2 Theie is not a setap of tiadition that points to it 

3 Granting it to be possible, it would not explain awa\ the 
difficult} It would not hate been sufficient foi Shakspcrc* to ha\< 
passed a few months m a lawyei’s office in Stratford in his joutli 
The man who wide the Plajs must lnne lned and bieathcd m 
an atmosphere of the law, which so completely filled Ins whole 
being that he could not speak of wai oi of peace, of business or of 
love, of sorrow or of pleasure, without scintillating foith legal 
expressions, and these he placed indiffcrentlj in the mouths of 
joungand old, learned and unlearned, Greeks. Romans, Italians, 
Frenchmen, Scotchmen and Englishmen 

Having, as I hope, dcmonsliated to the satisfaction of my lead- 
ers that William Shakspeie could not have W’ntten the Plajs which 
go abroad in his name, we come to the second bianch of my argu- 
ment, to-wit that Francis Bvcon, of St Albans, son of Ouccn 
Elizabeth’s Loid Keeper, Nicholas Bacon, w r as their ical author 


PART II 


FRANCIS BACON THE AUTHOR OF 
THE PLAYS 

CHAPTER I 

i a i \c/s ba co\ im i rorr 

M t I t ih> p he r> II 

<j // 4 

W C come now to an important branch of tins inquiry 

It will be said Granted that Trancis Bacon possessed a 
great and mighty genius granted that he was master of the vast 
learning revealed in the Plays granted that he had the laborious 
industry necessary for their preparation granted tint they reveal 
a character and disposition political social and religious views 
studies and investigations identical with Ins own granted that we 
are able to marshal a v ist array of parallel thoughts beliefs 
expressions and cv cn errors the great question still remains Was 
Trancis Bacon a poet? Did he possess the imagination the fancy 
the sense of the beautiful — in other words the divine faculty the 
finephrensy, the capacity to give to airy nothing a local habita 
tion and a name ? Was he not merely a philosopher a dry and 
patient investigator of nature a student of things not words of 
the useful not the beautiful? 

I Tire Universal Mind 

Ralph Waldo Emerson grasped the whole answer to this ques 
tion when he said The true poet and the true philosopher are 
one The complete mind (and we are reminded of Ulysses apph 
cation of the word to Achilles thou great and complete man ) 
enfolds in its orb all the realms of thought it perceives not alone 
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the nature of things, but the subtle light of beauty which irradiates 
them, it is able not only to trace the roots of facts into the dead, 
dull, material eaith, but to follow the plant as it uses into the an 
and find in the flower thoughts too deep for tears The purpose 
of things, the w herefore of things and the glory of things are all 
one to the God who made them, and to the great broad brain to 
which He has given power enough to comprehend them But 
such minds are xare Science tells us that the cnpacit) of memory 
underlies those portions of the brain that percenc, but onh a 
small share of them, and that if }ou excise a part of the brain, but 
not all of any particular department, the surrounding ternton, 
which theretofore lay dormant, will now develop the faculty which 
was formerly exercised by the part removed So it w ould seem that 
in all brains there is the capacity for universal intelligence, but there 
is lacking some power which forces it into action The intellect lies 
like a mass of coals, heated, alive, but dormant, it needs the blow- 
pipe of genius to oxygenate and bring it to a white heat, and it 
rarely happens, m the history of mankind, that the whole brain is 
equally active, and the wdiole broad temple of the soul lighted up 
in every part The world is full of men whose minds glow' in 
spots The hereditary blood-force, or pow'er of nutrition, or pur- 
pose of God, or whatever it may be, is directed to a section of the 
intelligence, and it blazes forth m music, or poetry, or painting, or 
philosophy, or action, or oratory And the w'orld, as it cannot 
always behold the full orb of the sun, is delighted to look upon 
these stars, points of intense brilliancy, glorious with a fraction of 
the universal fire 

II Johann Woligang von Gonirn 

But occasionally there is born into the w’orld a sun-like soul, the 
, orb of whose bram, as Bacon says, “ is concentric with the uni- 
verse ” 

One of these was Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, the great spirit 
of German literature Like Bacon, he sprang from the common 
people, but, like him, not directly from them His father was an 
imperial councilor, his mother was the daughter of the chief 
magistrate of the city Like Bacon, he w r as thoroughly educated 
Like him, his intellectual activity manifested itself in his early 
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years ‘Before he was ten )cars of age he wrote Several languages 
meditated poems, in\cnted stones and had considerable familiarity 
with works of art lie began to write verse while )et at college 
He associated with actors free thinkers and jovial companions 
When twenty three ) cars of age he published his first pi a) Get ion 
BerUchwgen two )cars later he wrote The Sorrtr s of JVerthcr, 
and C/a igo a drama He also projected a drama on Mohammed 
and another on Prometheus and began to revoke in his mind his 
greatest work raust At the same time while he was astonishing 
the world with his poetical and dramatic genius he was engaged 
in a profound stud) of natural science W hen forty three )cars of 
age he published his Beitr&^e ur Optih and his rarbenlehre in the 
latter of which he questioned the correctness of the Newtonian 
thcor> of colors lie w rote also on the metamorphosis of plants 
and on topics of comparative anatom) In all these he disphtycd 
remarkable penetration and sagacity and his remarks on the mor 
phology of plants are now reckoned among the earlier enunciations 
of the theory of evolution Faust was not finished until he was 
fifty six )ears old 

We see here as in the case of Bacon a vivacious active )0uth 
full of emotion and poctr) the dramatic faculty forcing itself out 
in great dramas wide learning some capacity for affairs of state 
(he was privy councilor of legation at the court of the Duke of 
Saxe Weimar) and running through all profound studies in phil 
osoph) and natural science Goethe was alwa)s in eas) circum 
stances We have onl) to imagine him living in poverty forced to 
maintain appearances and )ct to earn Ins living by Ins pen with no 
avenue open to him but the pla> house and we have all the condi 
tions, with added genius and philanthropic purposes to make a 
Bacon 

If the poetical works of Goethe had been published anony 
mously or in the name of some friend it would have been difficult to 
persuade the world, in after )cars, that the philosopher and the poet 
were one 


III Had Bacon Tiir Poftic Tfmpfpamfnt? 

First let us inquire whether Bacon possessed the poetic tern 
perament 
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Bacon says 

For myself, I found that I was fitted for nothing so well as for the study of 
truth, as having a mind nimble and vasatile enough to catch the resemblances of 
things 1 

But, it may be asked, had he that fine sensibility which accom- 
panies genius, did he possess those delicate choids from which 
time and chance and nature draw then most exquisite melodies 
those chords which, as Burns sa^ s, 

V ibrate sw eetest pleasure, 

and 

Thrill the deepest notes of woe ? 

The answer is plain 

Macaulay speaks of Bacon’s mind as 

The most exquisitely constructed intellect that has ever been bestowed on an\ 
of the children of men 2 

Montagu says 

His imagination was fruitful and vivid He was of a temperament of the most 
delicate sensibility so excitable as to be affected by the slightest alterations m the 
atmosphere 3 

And remember that neither Macaulay nor Montagu dreamed 
of the possibility of Bacon being the author of the Shakespeare 
Plays 

Emerson calls the writer of the Plays, as revealed therein, “ the 
most susceptible of human beings ” 

Bacon’s chaplain and biographer, Dr Rawley, says 

It may seem the moon had some principal place in the figure of his nativitj , for 
the moon was never in her passion or eclipsed but he was surprised with a sudden 
fit of fainting, and that though he observed not nor took anv previous knowledge 
of the eclipse thereof, and as soon as the eclipse ceased he was restored to his 
former strength again 

IV Was he a Lover oi Poeiry ? 

Many things might be quoted from his writings to show his 
love of poetry and his profound study of it He says it “ elevates 
the mind from the dungeon of the body to the enjoying of its own 
dwme essence ” 

He even contemplated the improvement of poetry by the inven- 
tion of new measures or meters He says 

1 Preface to The Inter#, etation of Nature t Essays, Bacon, p 263 

3 Montagu’s Lift of Bacon 
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For though men with learned tongues do tie themselves to the ancient meas 
urcs jet m modem languages it secmeth to me as free to make new measures of 
v erses as of dances for a dance is a measured pace as a v erse is a measured 
speech 1 

The basis of Bacons mind was the imagination This is the 
e>e of the soul By it the spirit sees into the relations of objects 
This it is gives penetration for it surve)s things as the eagle 
does — from above And this is Bacon s metaphor He sajs 

Some writings hav e more of the e "k in them than others * 

It was this descending sight commanding the whole landscape 
that enabled him to make all knowledge his province and out of 
this vast scope of view grew his plitlosoph) It was but a higher 
poetrj Montaigne sajs 

Philosophj is no other than a falsified pocsic Plato is but a poet unript 

All superhuman sciences make use of the poetic stj 1c 

V The Charvctfr of Bvcoss Mind 

Alfred H Welsh savs of Bacon 

He belongs to the realm of it e via motion of eloquence of history of jurispru 
dence of ethics of metaphjsics the investigation of the powers and operations of 
the human mind His writings have the gravitj of prose nith the fet-o and 
mtdnes of poetry Shakespeare with greater vanet> contains no morevig 

orous or expressive condensations 

Edmund Burke sajs 

Who is there that hearing the name of Bacon docs not instantly recognize 
ever} thing of genius the most profound of literature the most extensive of dis 
covery the most penetrating of observation of human life the most distinguishing 
and refined? 

Macaulay says 

The poetical faculty was powerful in Bacons mind but not like his wit so 
powerful as occasionally to usurp the place of his reason and to t>rannue over the 
whole man No imagination was ever at once so strong and so thoroughly subju 
gated It never stirred but at a signal from good sense it stopped at the first 
check of good sense Yet though disciplined to such obedience it gave noble 
proofs of its vigor In truth much of Bacon s life was passed in a visionary world 
amidst things as strange as any that are described in the Arabian tales 5 

Montagu saj 

His mind like the sun had both light and ag lit} it kn v no rest but in 
motion no quiet but in activitj it did not so properl} apprehend as irradiate the 
object His understanding could almost pierce into future contingents his 

'Ad t/L g-b k Ibd r y T p 8s 
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conjectures improving even to prophccj , lie ww consequences jet dormant in 
their principles, and effects jet unborn in the womb of ihur causes * 

Macaulay speaks of his 

Compactness of expression and richness of fanev " 

Addison said of his piujei, composed m the midst of his afflic- 
tions, m 1621 

For elevation of thought and greatness of expression, it stems richer the 
devotion of an angel than a man 3 

Fowler says 

His utterances arc not infrcquentlj marked with a grandeur and solemn-! N 
tone, a majestv of diction, which renders it impossible to forget, and difficult tvt a 
to criticise them There is no author, unless it he Mial espe ire, v ho is • o 

easily remembered or so frequentlj quoted 1 lie terse and burning v ord-> 

issuing from the lips of an irresistible commander 4 

R Church speaks of 

The bright torch of his incorrigible imaginativeness JI L v is a genius 

second only to Shakespeare He liked to enter into the humors of a court, 

to devote bulltant imagination and a film no. of inuritor to devising a pageant 
which should throw all others into the shade r 

That he was master of the dramatic faculty will be made plain 
to any one who reads that interesting dialogue entitled An A five i - 
tisement Touching an Holy JFa/, and observes the skill with which 
the conversation is carried on, and the separate characters of the 
parties maintained 

VI Did Bacon Ciaim 10 nn a Pon 7 

Let us next ask ourselves this question Did Bacon ilann to 
be a poet^ 

Certainly We have among his acknowdedged works a senes of 
translations, the Psalms of David, made in his old age, and com- 
posed upon a sick-bed 

Mr Spedding sajs of these translations 

It has been usual to speak of them as a ridiculous failure, a censure in which 1 
cannot concur I should myself infer from this sample that Bacon had all the 

natural faculties which a poet wants a fine car for meter, a fine feeling foi imagi- 
native effect in words, and a vein of poetic passion The thought could not 

well be fitted with imagery, words and rhythm more apt and imaginative, and 
there is a tenderness of expression which comes mamfestlj out of a heart in sensi- 
tive sympathy with nature The heroic couplet could hardly do its work better in 


1 Montagu’s Life of Bacon 
- Essays , Bacon , p 249 


-Fowler’s Bacon, p 57 
4 Ibid , p 202 


6 F> at as Baca , p 20S 
r Ibid , p 214 
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the hands of Dryden The truth is that Bacon was not without the fine phrcnsy of 
the poet 1 

I quote a few passages from these Psalms selected at random 

There do the statelj ships plough up the floods 
The greater navies look like walking woods 

This reminds us of the walking wood m Macbeth 

As I did stand watch upon the hill 
I looked toward Birnam and anon methought 
The wood began to move * 

He speaks of 

The sappy cedars tall like statelj ton ers 

Again 

The vates their hollow bosoms opened plain 
The streams ran trembling down the vales again 

He speaks of the birds — 

Stroking the gentle air with pleasant notes 

He describes life as 

This bubble light this vapor of our breath 

He sa>s 

So that with present griefs and future feats 
Our eyes burst forth into a stream of tears 

Again 

\\ hy should there be such turmoil and such strife 
To spin m length this feeble line of life > 

It must be remembered in extenuation of any defects in these 
translations that they were the work of sickness and old age when 
his powers were shrunken They were written in lus sixty fifth 
year — one year before his death We will sec that they are not 
equal in scope and vigor even to his prose writings He himself 
noted this difference between youth and age 

He says 

There is a youth in thoughts as well as in age and jet the intention of joung 
men is more lively than that of old and 1 na t tahons sir 1 into their minds better 
and as it were more 1 111 ly 

VII Tiif Exaltations of Genius 

Neither can we judge what great things genius can do in 
the blessed moments of its highest exaltation by the beggarly 
dregs of daily life Lord Byron said in a letter to Tom 
Moore 


»if k 


v b tr ▼ < 


Es yO/i tl d Age 
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A man’s poctn has no more to do with the evorv-dav individu d th m tin m ju- 
ration with the Pjthoness, when removed from the tripod 

Richaid Giant While ridicules “the 51 eat inlietenL absurdti} — 
the unlikeness of Bacon's mind and st\le to tiiose of the v nt« t of 
the Plajs,” to which William D O'Connoi well icplies 

Of all fudge ever written this is the sheerest Muhmhs 1 < c 1 critic v ith hr 
sagacious tight eye fixed upon the long loping alexandrines of Richi in u uid lie 
sagacious left eje fixed upon Richelieu’s Haunts of S h It , oru< t.l iriv decidin'' from 
the unhkeness of mind and stvlc that the great Caidinal could not h m v' nbui the 
tragi-comedy of Jiltiam t ’ Could he inform us (I v. ill ohci the mo t fnonbh 
instance possible) w hat likeness of “mind and stvlc ’ he could dcu<t hetv tin W 
William Blackstonc’s charming verses, A Lu\‘u> s fait- l! to h* Mu r e, ami the 
same Sir William Blackstone’s Comiinutains? W hat likeness of "mind and u\b 
could he establish between the famous treatise bj Grotius on 'Jit Hi / A of Pu < 
and I Fai , and the statcl) tragedv b) Grotius entitled Ira/, u>I\,L* Where i« the 
ldentit) of “mind and stale” between Sir Walter Raleudis drv-asdu l (< '< ' 

Council and Sir Whaltcr Raleigh’s magnificent and ringing poem, lit S' t/’s I /;. ; 1 1 
W T hat likeness of “mind and stvlc” could he find hctv.een Coleridges \ustal\~ 
flection and the unearthlj melody and m lgian imagerv of Coleridge’s If tit !< If I r J 
W r hat likeness of “mind and stv le ” exists between thcoquixitc n ml price, light- 
ness and W r atteau-color of Milton’s Alhgio, the gracious andante movement and 
sweet cloistral imager) of Milton’s Pt/tsiiosa, and the I , had 01, lot , or the luo- 
pagiiica of the same John Milton 7 Arc the solemn, rolling h mnomes of Pan 01 >< 
Lost one in “mind and stvlc” with the trip-hammer crash of the reph to Salnnstt's 
by Cromwell's Latin secretarv 7 Could the most astute reviewer discover likeness 
of “mind and sty le” between Ptnguvt Pidh or Rodtiicl Random and the noble 
and majestic passion of the Ode to Jndtfndaiu ? — 

Thy spirit, Independence, let me abate, 

Lord of the lion-heart ind eagle-eve 1 
Thv steps I 11 follow with mv bosom hare, 

Ivor heed the storm that howls along the skv 1 

VIII Bacon’s Couri Mask 

Let us go a step farther and prove that Bacon vv rote vet sc, and 
mastered the difficulties of ihythm and rhyme, in othet pioductions 
besides the translation of a few psalms 

Messrs Spedding and Dixon brought to light, in their ie- 
searches, two fragments of a court mask which is believed to be 
unquestionably Bacon’s, and in it, as an oracle, occur these 
verses, spoken of a blind Indian boy The queen, of couise, 
is Elizabeth 

Seated between the Old W'orld and the New , 

A land there is no other land mi) touch, 

W r here reigns a queen in peace and honor true, 

Stones or fables do describe no such 

1 Hamlet's Note hool , p 56, Houghton, Mifflin & Co , Boston ind New V or! 
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Never ditf Atlas such a burden bear 
As she m holding up the world opprest 
Suppl>ing with her virtue everywhere 
Weakness of friends errors of servants best 
No nation breeds a warmer blood for war 
And yet she calms them by her majesty 
No age hath ever wits refined so far 
And yet she calms them by her policy 
To her thy son must make his sacrifice 
If he will have the mormti" of his eyes 

Certainly this exhibits full possession of the powers requisite tn 
metrical composition while the closing expression for restoration 
from blindness, the morning of his eyes is eminently poetical 

I\ Other Verses b\ Bacon 

There arc also some other \crscs which go under the name of 
Bacon They arc worthy of the pen that w rote Shakespeare 

Mr Spedding publishes, tn his great edition of Bacon s Works 
a poem which he calls ‘a remarkable performance It is a para 
phrase of a Greek epigram attributed by some to Poseidippus by 
others to Plato the comic poet and by others to Crates the cy ntc 
In 1 6 9, only three years after Bacon s death Thomas Farnaby, a 
contemporary and scholar, published a collection of Greek epigrams 
After giving the epigram in question with its Latin translation on 
the opposite page lie adds Hue elegantem V C L Domini Verulamu 
rapwStav adjtecrc adlubuit and then prints the English lines below 
(the only English in the book) with a translation of his ow n oppo 
site in rhyming Greek A copy of the English lines was also found 
among Sir Henry Wotton s papers with the name Brancis Lord 
Bacon at the bottom Spedding says Farnaby s evidence is direct 
and strong and he expresses the opinion that the internal cvi 
dence is in favor of the poem being the work of Bacon Spedding 
says 

The English lines which follow arc not meant for a translation and can hardly 
be called a paraphrase They are rather another poem on the same subject and 
t ith the same sentiment and though the topics arc mostly the same the treatment 
of them is very different The merit of the original consists almost entirely in its 
compactness there being no special felicity in the expression or music in the 
meter In the English compactness is not aimed at and a tone of plaintive 
melody is imparted which is due chiefly to the metrical arrangement and has 
something very pathetic in it to the ear 


V 1 xiv p 5 Boston ed 
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The world’s a bubble, and the life of man 
Less than a span, 

In his conception wretched, from the womb 
So to the tomb, 

Cursed from his cradle and brought up to j cars 
With cares and fears 
Who, then, to frail mortaht) shall trust, 

But limns the water, or but writes in dust 
Yet, whilst with sorrow here we Inc opprest, 

What life is best? 

Courts are but only superficial schools, 

To dandle fools. 

The rural parts arc turned into a den 
Of saiage men, 

And where's the city from foul ucc so free 
But may be termed the worst of all the three ? 

Domestic cares afflict the husband’s bed, 

Or pains his head 

Those that live single take it for a curse, 

Or do things worse 

Some would have children, those that Ime them moan. 

Or w ish them gone 

What is it, then, to have or have no wife, 

But single thraldom or a double strife ? 

Our own affections still at home to please 
Is a disease 

To cross the seas to any foreign soil, 

Perils and toil 

Wars with their noise affright us, when thej cease, 

We’re worse m peace 

What then remains, but that we still should crj 
Not to be born, or, being born, to die? 

I differ with Mr Speddmg These verses arc exceedingly teisc 
and compact They exhibit a complete mastery over rhythm and 
rhyme Those two lines, 

Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 

But limns the water, or but writes in dust, — 

are worthy of any writer in the language We are reminded of the 
pathetic utterance of poor Keats, who requested that his friends 
should place upon his tomb the words 

Here lies one whose name was w r rit in w r atcr 
Mr Speddmg also gives us 1 the following lines, inferior to the 
above, found m a volume of manuscript collections now m the 
British Museum 
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Verses Made by Mr Francis Bacon 

The man of life upright whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds and thoughts of vanit} 

The man whose silent dajb in harmless joys are spent 
Whom hopes cannot delude nor fortune discontent 
That man needs neither towers nor armor for defense 
Nor secret vaults to fly from thunder s \ lolence 
He only can behold with unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep and terrors of the sties 
Thus scorning all the care that Fate or Fortune brings 
He makes the Heat en his book his wisdom heavenly things 
Good thoughts his only friends his life a well spent age 
The earth his sober inn — a quiet pilgrimage 

Mrs Pott quotes a poem entitled The Retired Courtier from 
Dowland s First Book of Songs, published 1600 and she gives many 
very good reasons for believing that it was from the pen of Bacon 
Certain it is that the verses are of extraordinary excellence and 
were claimed by no one else, and they afford numerous parallels 
with the Plays 


T6e Retired Courtier 

I 

His golden locks hath Time to silver turned 
O time too swift * O swiftness never ceasing • 

His youth gainst time and age hath ever spurned 
But spurned in vain youth waneth by increasing 
Beauty strength jouth are flowers but fading seen 
Duty faith love are roots and ever green 

II 

His helmet now shall make a hive for bees 
And lovers sonnets turn to holy psalms 
A man at arms must now serve on his knees 
And feed on prayers which are age s alms 
But though from court to cottage he depart 
His saint is sure of his unspotted heart 

III 

And when he saddest sits in homely cell 
He 11 teach his swains this carol for a song 
Blest be the hearts that wish my sovereign well * 
Curst be the soul that thinks her any wrong 1 
Goddess allow this aged man his right 
To be your beadsman now that was jour knight 

What a beautiful and poetical conception is that 

His helmet now shall make a hive for bees 


app di D p s 8 
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If Bacon did not write this, who was the unknown poet to 
whom it can be ascribed ? 

His saint is sure of his unspoiled heatl, 

says the poem 

A pure, unspoiled heat t, 

says Shakespeare 1 

Allow this aged man his right 
To be y out beadsman non. 

Says Bacon to Lord Burleigh (1597) 

I v» ill still be your leadsmen 

X Bacon’s Concealld Writings 

Let us next inquire Were these extracts all of Bacon's poetical 
works ? Is there any evidence that he was the author of an) con- 
cealed writings ? 

Yes Mrs Pott says 

There arc times noted by Mr Spcddmg when Bacon wrote with closed doors 
and when the subject of his studies is doubtful, and there is one long \acation of 
which the same careful biographer remarks that he cannot tell what work the inde- 
fatigable student produced during those months, for that he knows of none 
whose date corresponds with the period Perhaps it was at such a time Bacon 
took recreation in the form in which he recommended it to others, not by 
idleness, but by bending the bow in an opposite direction, for he sajs “I hate 
found now twice, upon amendment of mv fortunes, disposition to mclanchol) and 
distaste, especially the same happening against the long vacation, when companj 
failed and business both” The same distaste to what lie in a letter calls the 
‘‘dead vacation” is seen in As You Lilt It , act 111, scene 2 

Who stays it [time] still withal ? 

With lawyers in the vacation 

Bacon says m a letter to Tobie Matthew 

I have sent you some copies of my book of the Advancement, which jou 
desired, anda little work of my tcctcahon, which you desired not M) Inslautation 
I reserve for conference, it sleeps not Those works of the alphabet are in m\ 
opinion of less use to you where you now are than at Paris [1607 9 ] 

Mr Speddmg cannot guess what those works of the alphabet 
may have been, unless they referred to Bacon’s experiments at 
cipher-writing 

When he has become Sir Francis, Bacon writes to Tobie Matthew 

I send my desire to you in this letter that you will talc case nol to leave the sort http 
w hich I left with you last with any -man so long that he may be able to talc a copy of it 

t 

And that this was evidently some composition of his own ap- 
pears by the fact that he asks his friend’s criticism upon it, and to 


1 1st Henry VI , v, 4 
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pojnt out where I do perhaps mdormtseere or where I do in 
dulgere gento or where in fine I give any manner of disadvantage 
to myself 

Does this mean that he fears he will reveal himself by his 
st> le f 

Again he w rites to the same friend 

You conceive aright that m this and the other jou have commission to impart 
and communicate them to others according to your discretion other matters I 
rite not of 1 

What was the meaning of all this mysterj ? 

Bacon refers to some unnamed work which he sends to his 
friend as a work of his recreation And in The Advancement of 
Learning he says 

As for poesy it is rather a pleasure or plaj of the imagination than a work or 
dut> thereof 

And in Macbeth we have 

The labor we delight in physics pain 3 

And in Antony and Cleopatra we have 

The business that we love we rise betimes 
And go to it with delight 3 

Bacon in his Apology sa> s 

It happened a little before that time that her Majesty had a purpose to d ne 
at Tw ckenham Park, at which time I had (although I profe not to be a poet) 
prepared a sonnet directly tending and alluding to draw on her Majesty s recon 
cilement to my Lord which I remember I also showed to a great person 

Mr William Thompson calls attention to the fact that this 
sonnet has never been found among Bacon s papers or elsewhere 
and suggests that this is one of the sonnets that go under the name 
of Shakespeare 

When James I , after the death of Elizabeth was about to come 
to England to assume the crown Master John Davis afterward 
Sir John Davis the poet and courtier went to meet him, where 
upon Bacon sent after him this significant letter 
Master Da j s 

Though you went on the sudden j et you could not go before } ou had spoken 
with yourself to the purpose \ hich I will now wr te And therefore I know it 
shall be altogether needless save that I meant to show you that I was not asleep 

Lett r t T b e Matthew £og 9 B k At cee3 Atv scene 4 
Tt K s Da // teryM d l It By W II am Thomps n F R C FLS 
M lb e 83o 
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Briefly, I commend myself to your love and the well-using of my name, as well in 
repressing and answering for me, if there be any biting or nibbling at it, in that 
place, as by imprinting a good conceit and opinion of me, chiefly in the King (of 
whose favor I make myself comfortable assurance), and otherwise in that court 
And, not only so, but generally to perform to me all the good offices which the 
vivacity of your wit can suggest to your mmd, to be performed to one with whose 
affection you have so great sympathy, and m whose fortune you have so great 
interest So desmng you to be good to all concealed poets, I continue, etc 

This letter is very significant It is addressed to a poet, it 
anticipates that there will be “biting and nibbling’ at his good 
name, it begs the friendly services of Davis, and it concludes by 
asking him to be good “ to all coticealed pods ” This plainly refers to 
himself The whole context shows it We know that Bacon was a 
poet Here he admits that he is a concealed poet That is to say, 
that he was the author of poetical writings which he does not 
acknowledge “which go about in others’ names ” 

This pregnant admission half proves my case, for if the “con- 
cealed” poetical writings were not the Shakespeare Plays, what 
were they? Are there any other poetical writings in that age 
whose authorship is questioned ? If so, what are they ? 

And we have another proof of this m a letter of Sir Tobie 
Matthew to Bacon, which, being addressed to him as the Viscount 
St Albans, must necessarily have been written subsequent to the 
27th January, 1621, when his Lordship was invested with that title 
Judge Holmes says 

It appears to be in answer to a letter from Lord Bacon, dated “the 9th of 
April” (year not given), accompanying some great and noble token of his “Lord- 
ship’s favor,” which was in all probability a newly printed book, for Bacon, as we 
know from the letters, was in the habit of sending to Mr Matthew a copy of his 
books as they were published Neither is there anything in the way of the 

supposition that this date may actually have been the 9th of April, 1623, and there 
was no publication of any work of Bacon, during that spring, which he would be 
sending to Mr Matthew unless it were precisely this Folio of 1623 1 

The postscript is as follows 

P S The most prodigious wit that ever I knew of my nation, and of this side 
of the sea, is of your L01 dsJnp’ s name, though he be known by another 

If we suppose that “the great and noble token ” was the Shake- 
speare Folio of 1623, we can understand this If Tobie Matthew, 
Bacon’s intimate friend and correspondent, his “ other self ” as he 
calls him, to whom he wrote about the mysterious works of the 


1 Authorship cf Shal , p 172 
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atfhahet, and to whom he sent the works of his recreation (not to 
be left where any one could take a cop> of them) — if Tobie Mat 
thew knew that * the great and noble token was written by ‘the 
concealed poet Bacon and if he desired as part of his thanks to 
compliment him upon the might) genius manifested in it, what is 
more natural than that he should allude to the hidden secret in the 
way he does? He says in effect writing from abroad Thanks 
for the Folio lour Lordship is the greatest wit of our nation, 
and of this side of the sea (that is in all Europe), though )our 
noblest work is published under another name 

In another letter Tobie Matthew writes him 
I shall giv e ) ou Measure for Measure 

He was familiar with thcPIa>sof Shakespeare After Shake 
speares death he wrote a letter m which he refers to Falstaff as 
the author of a speech which he quotes And m 1598 he writes to 
Dudley Carleton again quoting from Pilstaff Well honour 
pricks them on and the world thmekes that honour will quickl) 
prick them off againe 

That there were concealed poets m London among the gentlemen 
scholars, and the lawyers in the inns of court we know in another 
w ay In Webb s Discourse of Poetry published in 1586, after enumcr 
ating the writers of the da) Whetstone Munday etc he adds 

I am humbly to desire pardon oC the learned company of gentlemen sclolars and 
students of the universities and inns of eourt if I omit their several commenda 
tions in this place which I know a great number of them have worthily deserved 
n ma y rare devices and singular i ventions f poetry for neither hath it been my 
good hap to have seen all which I have heard of neither is my abiding in such 
place where I can with facility get knowledge of their works 1 

In Spensers Tearcs of the Jf fuses printed in 1591 there is a pass 
age beginning 

And he the man whom Nature s self had made 
To mock her selfc and Truth to imitate 
With kindly counter under mimic shade 
Our pleasant Willy ab is dead of late 1 

This has been held to refer to Shakspere chiefly it would 
seem because of the name Willy But’ sa)s Richard Grant 
White * Willy like shepherd was not uncommonly used 
merely to mean a poet and was distinctly applied to Sir Philip 

»k ht St l B s it 7y p 3 8 *L/ 1C u /SI l p gs 
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Sidney, m an eclogue preserved in Datidson’s Poetical Rhapsody , 
published m 1602 And The Tcciics of the Muses had certainly been 
written before 1590, when Shakspere could not have arisen to 
the position assigned, by the first poet of the age, to the subject of 
this passage, and piobably before 1580, when Shakspere uas a boy 
of sixteen at Stratford ” 

And if these lines referred to Shakspere, nhat is meant by the 
words, “with kindly counter under mimic shade"'* Certainly 
Shakspere never appeared under any mimic shade or disguise, 
while, if the lines lef erred to Bacon, old enough even in 1580 to be 
a poet and a friend of Spenser, there might be an allusion here to 
his use of some play-actor’s name as a disguise for lus productions, 
just as we find him in the sonnets refemng to himself as 

Keeping invention in a ; iclut tuctd 
Till evoy ~voui docs almost speak my name 

But I shall discuss this matter more at length hereafter 
* 

And Bacon, in a prayer made while Lord Chancellor, refers to 
the same weed or disguise 

The state and bread of the poor and oppressed hive been precious in mine 
eyes, I have hated all cruelty and hardness of heart I have, il ough m a dtsftsed 
weed, procured the good of all men 

We will see hereafter that the purpose of the Plays was the 
good of all men 

And we find in the following sentence proof that Bacon used 
the word weed to signify a disguise 

This fellow, when Perkm took sanctuary, chose rather to take a holy habit 
than a holy place, and clad himself like a hermit, and in that iuud wandered about 
the country until he was discovered and taken 1 

We find many evidences that Bacon’s pursuits weie poetical 
He writes to the Earl of Essex on one occasion. 

Desiring your good Lordship, nevertheless, not to conceive out of this my dili- 
gence in soliciting this matter, that I am either much in appetite or much in hope 
For, as for appetite, the wateis of Pat nassus are not like the Waters of the Spa, 
that give a stomach, but rather they quench appetite and desires 

And when, after Essex was released from confinement in 1600, 
Bacon wrote him a congratulatory letter, Essex replied, evidently 
somewhat angry at him, as follows. / 


'History of Homy VII, 
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I can neither expound nor censure your late actions being ignorant of them all 
save one and having directed my sight inward only to examine myself lam 
a stranger to all poetical conceits or else / should say somewhat of your poetical 
example 1 * * 

And we have many proofs that Bacon was engaged in some 
studies which absorbed him to the exclusion of law and politics 

He says 

I do confess since I was of any understanding my mind hath in effect been 
absent from that I have done and in absence errors are committed which I do 
willingly acknowledge and amongst the rest this great one which led the rest that 
knowing my self by inward calling to be fitter to hold a book than to play a part I 
have led my life in civil causes for which I was not very fit by nature and more 
unfit by tl e preoccupation of ny mind 1 

And he makes this apology for the failure of his life 

This I speak to posterity not out of ostentation but because I judge it may 
somewhat import the dignity of learning to have a man bom for letters rather than 
anything else who should by a certain fatality and against the bent of his own 
genius be compelled into active life * 

XI The Imagination Revealed in Bacons Acknowledged 
Writings 

But after all, the best evidence of the fact that Bacon possessed 
the imagination, the fancy and the wit necessary for the pro 
duction of the Plays must be found in his acknowledged writings 

I assert, first, that lie had all the fancy vivacity and spriglith 
ness of mind necessary for the task 
| Let me give a few proofs of this He says 

Extreme self lovers will set a man s house on fire though it were but to roast 
their eggs 4 

Money is like muck not good unless it be spread 8 

You have built an ark to save learning from deluge 8 

He calls the great conquerors of history the troublers of the 
world he speaks of ‘ the tempest of human life 

He says 

A full heart is like a full pen it can hardly make any distinguished work T 

He says 

For as statues and pictures arc dumb histories so histones are speaking pict 
ures 8 -v. 


1 Letter it m E se t Bae n Coo 

L tt t S Thom B dl y 

Ad m t f L s Vi 3 
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In so grave and abstract a matter as the dedication of The 
Aigumcnts of Laiu, he says 

For the reasons of municipal laws, severed from the grounds of nature, man- 
ners and policy, are like -wall-flowers, which, though they grow high upon the 
crests of states, yet have no deep roots 

How figurative, how poetical is tins’ Not only the municipal 
laws are compared to wall-flowers, but they grow upon the nests 
of states ’ 

He says also 

Fame hath swift swings, especially that which hath black fcatli"rs 1 

Meaning, by black feathers, slanders 

He also says 

For, though your Lordship’s fortunes be abo\e the thunder and storms of 
inferior regions, yet, nevertheless, to hear the wind and not to feel it, will make 
one sleep the better 2 

He says 

Myself have ridden at anchor all your Grace’s absence, and my cables arc now 
quite worn 3 

We also find this 

The great labor was to get entrance into the business, but now the portcullis 
is drawn up 4 

He says 

Hereupon presently came forth swarms and volleys of libels, which arc the 
gusts of liberty of speech restrained, and the females of sedition, containing bitter 
invectives and slanders 5 

Again, 

I shall perhaps, before my death, have rendered the age a light unto posterity, 
by kindling this new torch amid the darkness of philosophy 0 

Again 

Time, like a river, hath brought down all that was light and inflated, and hath 
sunk what was weighty and solid 7 

Again 

I ask for a full pardon, that I may die out of a cloud 8 

Again 

As for gestures, they are as transitory hieroglyphics 9 


1 Letter to Sir George Villiers, 1615 5 History of Hem. } J II 

2 Letter to Buckingham, April, 1623 8 Letter to King James 

3 Letter to Buckingham, October 12, 1623 2 Preface to Great Instant at ton 

4 Letter to Buckingham, 1619 8 Letter to Buckingham, November 25, 1G23 

0 Advancement of Lent ning \ book 11 m 
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He sajs 

Words arc the footsteps and prints of reason 1 

Again 

Hope is a leaf joj which maj be beaten out to a great extension like gold * 

Again 

The reason of this omission I suppose to be that hidden rock whereupon both 
this and man) other barks of knowledge have been cast awaj 

Again he speaks of 

The Georgies of the mind concerning the husbandry and tillage thereof 4 

Again 

Such men arc as it were the very suitors and lowers of fables 8 

This reminds us of Shakespeare 

The very bcuilc to a humorous sigh 

Speaking of the then recent voyages in which the cartli ins 
circumnavigated he uses this poetical expression 

Memorable to) ages after the manner of heaven about the globe of the earth 1 

Did ever grave geographer use such a simile as tins ? 

He says 

Industrious persons do sa\c and recover somewhat from the deluge of 
time 9 

Also 


Remnants of history which hate casually escaped the shipwreck of time * 

Again 

Times answerable like waters after a tempest full of working and swelling ' 

He says 

The corrupter sort of politicians thrust themsehes Into the center of the 
world as if all lines should meet in them and their fortunes never caring m all 
tempests what becomes of the ship of state so they may sa e themtel es tn the 
rock boat of tkeirov.it forti tie 11 

Again 

\ irtuc is Id e a rich stone best plain set H 

He says 

If a man be gracious and courteous to strangers it shows he is a citizen of the 
world ami that his heart is no island cut off from other lands but a continent that 
joins to them ,s 
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He says 

It is sport to see a bold fellow out of countenance, for that puts Ins face into a 
most shrunken and wooden posture 1 * / 

Again 

Suspicions among thoughts are like bats among birds — they ever fly by tw 1- 
light "* 

Again 

Some men’s behavior is like a verse, wherein every syllable is measured 3 

He says 

Certairly there be whose fortunes are like Ilomcr’s verses, that have a slide 
and an easiness more than the verses of other poets 4 5 

Speaking of those studies that come home to the hearts of 
men, or, to use his phrase, “ their business and bosoms,” he says 

So men generally take well knowledges that are drenched in flesh and blood 6 

He says 

Duty, though my state lie buried in the sands, and my favors be cast upon the 
waters, and my honors be committed to the wind, yet standetli surely built upon 
the rock, and hath been, and ever shall be, unforced and unattempted c 

Speaking of the Perkm Warbeck conspiracy, Bacon says 

After such time she began to cast with herself from what coast tins blazing 
stai should fit st appear, and at what time it must be upon the /ton son of Ireland, for 
there had been the like meteor strong influence before The time of the apparition to 
be when the King should be engaged into a war with France 1 

Again he says 

Honor that is gained and broken upon another hath the quickest reflection, 
like diamonds cut with facets 8 

Again 

In fame of learning the flight will be slow without some feathers of ostenta- 
tion 9 

Again 

Pope Alexander was desirous to trouble the waters in Italy, that he might 
fish the better, casting the net not out of St Peter’s, but out of Borgia’s bark 10 

He uses this expression 

Their preposterous, fantastic and hypothetical philosophies which have led 
experience captive 11 

1 Essay Of Goodness ® Letter written in Essex’ name to the Queen, 1600 

- Essay Of Suspicion 7 History of Henry VJI 

3 Essay Of Praise 8 Essay Of Honor and Reputation 

4 Essay Of Fortune J Essay Of Vain Glory 

5 A dvancement of Learning , book n 1 0 History of Henry 1 7 / ' 

11 Novum Orgamtm 
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Speaking again of the Perkin Warbcck conspiracj he expresses 
it in this most figuratne manner 

At this time the king began to be haunted with spirits by the magic and cun 
ous arts of the Lady Margaret who raised up the ghost of Richard Duke of York 
second son to King Edward the Fourth to walk and \cx the king 1 

Again 

Every giddy headed humor keeps in a manner revel rout in false religions * 

Again 

It ts the extremity of evil when mercy is not suffered to have commerce with 
misery 5 

When he would si> that the circumstances were favorable for 
the inauguration of the Perkin Warbeck conspiracy he puts it thus 

Now did the sign reign and the constellation was come under which Perkin 
should appear * 

[We find the Duke telling V10H 

I know thy constellation is right apt 
For this affair *] 

And again 

But all this upon the French king s part was but a trick the better to bow 
king Henry to peace And therefore upon the first grain of incense that was sac 
rificcd upon the altar of peace at Boloign Perkin was smoked away * 

When Bacon would say that King Henry VII used lus wars as 
a means and excuse to fill his treasurj he expresses it m this pict 
uresque fashion 

His wars were always to him as a mine of treasure of a strange kind of ore 
iron at the top and gold and silver at the bottom 1 

Again he says 

And Perkin for a perfume before him as he went caused to be published a 
proclamation 8 

Again 

So ccrtaml) if a man meditate much upon the universal frame of nature the 
earth with men upon it (the divmeness of souls except) will not seem much other 
than an ant hill where as some ants carry corn and some carry their y oung and 
some go empty and all — to and fro — a little heap of dust * 

He uses this expression after his downfall 

Here I live upon the sword point of a sharp air 1 
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Alluding to Perkin Warbeck, he says 

But it was ordained that this winding-ivy of a Plantagcnct should hill the true 
tree itself 1 


Again 

It was a race often dipped in their own blood • 

Speaking of the crowds of rabble who followed Perkin Warbeck 
after his capture, to mock and deride him. Bacon uses this poetical 
figure 

They flocked about him as he went along that one might know afar off it here 
the owl was by the flight of birds 3 

After his downfall he writes 


I desire to do, for the little time God shall send me life, like the merchants of 
London, which, when they give over trade, lay out their money upon land So 
being freed from civil business, I lay forth my poor talent upon those things which 
may be perpetual 4 

Again 

And as in the tides of people once up, there want not commonly stirring w inds 
to make them more rough 5 6 

Speaking of Henry VII , after he had overcome the rebellions 
of Simnell and Warbeck, Bacon says 

This > ear also, though the King was no more haunted with sprites, for that by 
the sprinkling, partly of blood, and partly of water, he had chased them away c 

Again he says 

As if one were to employ himself poring over the dissection of the dead car- 
cass of nature, rather than to set himself to ascertain the powers and properties of 
living nature 7 

He says 

Nothing appears omitted for preparing the senses to inform the understand 
mg, and we shall no longer dance, as it were, within the narrow circles of the 
enchanter, but extend our march around the confines of the world itself 8 

Again 

A fellow that thinks with his magistrality and goosequill to give laws and 
menages to crowns and scepters 9 

This is rather a long list of examples to prove that Bacon pos- 
sessed m a preeminent degree fancy, vivacity and imagination, but 
I feel that no man can say his time is wasted m reading such a 
catalogue of gems 


i History of Henry VJJ 
-Ibid 
3 Ibid 


4 Letter to the King, Oct 8, 1621 

5 History of Henry VII 

6 Ibid 


7 Nature of Things 

8 Ex/>cr History 

8 Charge against Talbot 
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XII Had he the Higher Genius’ 

We come now to another question Granted that he had these 
humbler qualities of a vivacious mind did he possess the loftier 
features of the imagination those touches where heart and soul 
and sense of melody are fused together as in the great Plays ’ 
Undoubtedly an affirmative answer must be given to this ques 
tion But as in the doings of daily life he was as Byron sajs off the 
tripod it is only when he is, as Prospero has it, “touched to the 
quick by some great emotion that he forgets the philosophical and 
political restraints he has imposed upon himself, and pours forth his 
heart in words One of these occasions was his downfall in utter 
disgrace, fined imprisoned exiled from the court In his petition 
to the House of Lords he cries out from the depths of his soul 
I am old weak ruined In want a very subject of pity 
We seem to hear the voice of Lear 

A poor infirm weak and despised old man ' 

And still speaking of himself he continues with this noble 
thought 

It may be jou will do posterity good if out of the carcass of dead and rotten 
greatness as out of Samson s lion there may be honey gathered for the use of 
future times * 

What a noble wh«t a splendid image is this » How the meta 
phor is mterwoxen Shakespeare wise not as a distinct comparison, 
but into the entire body of the thought He is appealing for 
mercy for time to finish his great works he is himself already 
dead and rotten greatness but withal majestic greatness he is 
Samson s hon but in the carcass the bees have made their hive 
and hoarded honey for posterity And what a soul 1 That in the 
hour of ruin and humiliation sacrificed as I believe to save a dis 
honest King and a degraded favorite he could still love humanity 
and look forward to its welfare 

Could that expression have come from any other source than 
the mind that wrote Shakespeare ’ The image was not unfamiliar 
to the writer of the Plays 

Tis seldom when the bee doth leave her comb 
In the dead carrion 3 

L Pet t nt lb H s f Lord d II y II v 4 
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Take another instance Bacon speaks of 

The ocean, the solitary handmaid of eternity . 1 

If that thought was found m the Plays, would it not be on the 
tongues of all men as a magnificent image ? 

And what poetry is there in this ? 

But men must learn that in this theater of man’s life it is reserved only for 
God and the angels to be lookers-on 2 

If Shakespeare had written a prose essay, should we not expect 
him to speak something after this fashion ? 

But the images of men’s ivits and knowledges remain in books, exempted from 
the wrong of time and capable of perpetual renovation Neither arc they fitly to 
be called images, because they generate still and cast their seeds in the minds of 
others, provoking and causing infinite actions and opinions in succeeding ages, so 
that if the invention of the ship was thought so noble, which carricth riches and 
commodities from place to place and consociateth the most remote regions in par- 
ticipation of their fruits, how much more arc letters to be magnified, which, as 
ships, pass through the vast seas of time and make ages so distant to participate of 
the wisdom, illuminations and inventions, the one of the other 3 

How poetical is the following. 

Her royal clemency which as a sovereign and precious balm continually distil- 
leth from her fair hands, and falleth into the wounds of many that have incurred 
the offense of the law 4 

Again we have 

Sure I am that the treasure that cometh from you to her Majesty is but as a 
vapor which nseth from the earth and gathereth into a cloud and stay eth not there 
long, but upon the same earth it falleth again It is like a sweet odor of honor and 
reputation to our nation throughout the world 5 

We are reminded of Portia's 

The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth like the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath 0 

And also of the following 

The heavens rain odors on you 7 

How beautiful is this expression of Bacon 

A crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a 
tinkling cymbal where there is no love . 8 

1 The Nature of Things 6 Bacon’s Speech m Parliament, 1597 S, vol 

2 Advancement of Learning, book 11 11, p 86 

3 Ibid , book 1 0 Merchant of Venice , iv, 1 

4 Discourse in Praise of the Queen, Life 7 Twelfth Night, 111, 1 

and Works, vol 1, p 129 8 Essay Of Friendship 
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Ilcm figuratixe is tins 

The king slept out the sobs of bis subjects until he was awakened with the 
thunderbolt of a Parliament 1 

\\ Irti poet his w ntten in prose in) thing more pocltcil thin tins ? 

The unfortunate destinies of l opeful young men who like the sons of \uron 
puffed up with the gl ttcnnp »1 ow of xanil) and ostentation attempt act ons nl*o\c 
their strength Tor among all the d masters that can happen to mortals there 

is none o lamentable an 1 so powerful to move compassion as// fa tre/x-xru 
tr- ed ith t tt J f en a nnelanee LanectaUoi and mouromgyfw rorund 
thnrt^it met hie /* tr funrrrtl hr t * 

I low fine ts this expression 

lie look na it were t c picture of worus from the life of rca.on * 

There is i rhjthm in this 

Bred in the cells of press an 1 solidary monks * 

Hot poetical IS Ins conception w hen lie spciks of the prepnn 
tion for the print! Armada nnd the Spimsli itmsion of I nghnd 
ns being /the the /rn;/ i/ an f!e { / tr! And again when he 
speaks of one of the Popes who b) his labors presented the 
Mohammcdamztng of the white nee ns one \ ho had fjt c nr 
in the sn at cf tie Of r n-jr l ir where!)} he wis presented from 
rooting up and rax aging the fur field of Europe The words 
draw i picture for us which the memorj cinnot forget 

What a command of language docs he exhibit' Take these 
sentences 

Words that come from wasted spirits and an oj pres c 1 mind arc more *afc In 
being depositc 1 In a noble construction * 

Neither doth the wind as far as It eameth ft a nice with ft motion thereof con 
found any of the del cite onJf unit re ar'teufol rnt / tie at In \ arid) of words * 

W ho taught the bee to sail through such a east se i ef air / 

The first of these expeditions Inxastvc was achieve 1 with great felicity resulted 
a strong nnd famous port In the lap an 1 bosom of their high countries • 

Whilst I live my affection to do}ou scrucc shall remain quick under the ashes 
of my fortune 14 

He speaks of Catihnt is — 

A \cr> fury of lust nnd blood " 


Repo t f Span il C cs 
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Take these sentences 

Religion sweetly touched with eloquence 1 

The admirable and exquisite subtility of nature 2 

Have you never seen a fly in amber more beautifully entombed than an Eg} ptian 
monarch 7 

When it has at last been clearly seen what results are to be expected from the 
nature of things and the nature of the mind, we consider that we shall hare pre- 
pared and adorned a nuptial couch for the mmd and the universe, the Divine 
Goodness being our bridesmaid 

The blustering affection of a wild and naked people 3 
Sweet, ravishing music 

The melody and delicate touch of an instrument 1 

But these blossoms of unripe marriages were but fricndl} wishes and the air r 
of loving entertainments B 

To dig up the sepulchers of buried and forgotten impositions r 

But the King did much to overcast his fortunes, which proved for manv jears 
together full of broken seas, tides and tempests 1 

Neither w r as the song of the sirens plain and single, but consisting of such a 
variety of melodious tunes, so fitting and delighting the cars that heard them, as 
that it ravished and betrayed all passengers 8 

We might make a book of such citations 

Mr John H Stotsenburg, of New Albany, Indiana, has put 
together, in a newspaper article, a number of extiacts from Bacon, 
and arranged them as if they were blank vei se I give a few of 
these. It is surprising to observe how much, m this shape, they 
resemble the poetry of the Shakespeare Plays, and how readily 
they would deceive an ordinary reader 

Truth may come, perhaps, 

To a pearl’s value that shows best by dav , 

But rise it will not to a diamond’s price 
That showeth always best m varied lights 

Yet it is not death man fears, 

But only the stroke of death 

Virtue walks not in the highway 
Though she go heavenward 

Why should we love our fetters, though of gold 7 

When resting in security, man is dead, 

His soul is buried within him 

And his good angel either forsakes his guard or sleeps 

1 Advancement of Learning book i 6 Histoiy of Henry VII 

3 Novum Organmn, book 11 « Speech m Parliament, 39 Elizabeth, 1597 

a History of Henry VII i History of Henry VII 

4 Wisdom of the Ancients s IVtsdom of the A ncients — Sn cus 
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There is nothing under heaven 

To v hlch the heart can lean save a true friend. 

\\|i) mourn then for the end which nu i t>c 
Or spen 1 one wish to have a minute ad led 
To the uncertain date winch mark our } cars 
Death exempts not man from being 
Hut marks an alteration col j 
He is a guest unwelcome an I importunate 
And he will nit must not l c said nay 
Death arrives f rtcious c nly 
To such ns sit in carkre s 
Or he heavj l urt*cned with grid nn 1 iron 
To the poor Christian that sits slate tx an 1 
In the galleys 

Tode pairful v ilowj pensive pensi ner an I ueposed kings 
To them whose fortune runne h backward 
\nd who e spirits mutin> 

L ntn such ecath is a redeemer 
And th grave a place of rctlrcdnc s an 1 re t 
These wa t upon the • ore an i w ft t > htn 
To«.rawrcar wishing to see I s star 
That the) ma> l>e led t » him 
\nd wooing the remorseless »t ter 
To wind uown the watch of I e 
\nd break them o'! before th haur 

It Is as natural to die 
\s to be born 

In min} of these there nrc seared) an) changes except m 
arranging them ns l»hnk verse instead of the form of prose nnd 
the} have been taken ns prose simpl) because Bacon so first 
wrote them 

No man I think can have followed me thus far in this 
argument without conceding that Bacon w is t poet If t poet 
‘the greatest of mankind would be the greatest poet of man 
kind Whatever such a mind strove to accomplish would he of 
the highest Nothing commonplace could dwell m such a 
temple 

We must admit that he possessed ever} thing needed for the 
preparation of the Shakespeare Phjs Learning industr} am 
hition for immortiht) command of language in ill its heights and 
depths the power of compressing thought into condensed sen 
tenccs wit fane}, imagination feeling and the temperament of 
genius 
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XIII His Wit 

But it will be said, Was he not lacking m the sense of humor ? 

By no means It was the defect of his public speeches that his 
wit led him aside from the path of dignity Ben Jonson sa}s Ins 
oratory was “ nobly censorious when he could spare or pass by a 
jest ” Sir Robert Naunton says, “ He was abundantly facetious, 
which took much with the Queen ” The Queen said, “ He hath a 
great wit” “I wash youi Lordship a good Easter,” sajs the 
Spanish Jew, Gondomar, about to cross the Channel “ I wish }0u 
a good Pass-over,” replied Bacon Queen Elizabeth asked Bacon 
whether he had found anything that smacked of treason in a certain 
book “ No,” said Bacon, “but I have found much felony ” “How 
is that ? ” asked the Oueen “ The author,” said Bacon “has stolen 
many of his conceits from Cornelius Tacitus ” 

In the midst even of his miseries, after Ins downfall, he writes 
(1625) to the Duke of Buckingham 

I marvel that your Grace should think to pull dow n the monarch} of Spun 
without my good help Your Grace will give me have to be nutty, howwti tin. wot Id 
gocih with me 

I have just quoted Macaulay’s declaration that Bacon’s sense 
of wit and humor was so powerful that it oftentimes usurped the 
place of reason and tyrannized over the whole man 

We find in the author of the Shakespeare Plays the same ina- 
bility to restrain his wit 

Says Carlyle 

In no point does Shakespeare exaggerate but only in laughter Fiery objurga- 
tions, words that pierce and burn, are to be found in Shakespeare, yet he is alwajs 
in measure here, never what Johnson would remark as a specially “good hater ” 
But his laughter seems to pour from him in floods Not at mere weakness, at 

misery or poverty, never 
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I N the attempt to establish identity I ln\c shown tint Bacon 
was a poet as well as a philosopher I shall now try to cstab 
lish tint the writer of the Plays was a philosopher as well as a 
poet In this way we will come very near getting the two heads 
under one hat 

The poet is not necessarily a philosopher the philosopher is not 
necessarily a poet One may be possessed of marvelous lmagina 
ti\c powers with but a small share of the reasoning facult) 
Another maj penetrate into the secrets of nature with a brain as 
dry as grave dust 

The crude belief about Shakespeare is tint he was an inspired 
plow boy, a native genius a Cornish diamond w ithout polishing a 
poet and nothing but a poet I propose to show that his mind 
was as broad as it was loft) that he was a philosopher and more 
than that a natural philosopher and more than that tint lie held 
preciscl) the same views which Bacon held 

Let us secwlnt some of the great thinkers have had to sa> 
upon this subject 

Carl)lc makes this most significant speech 

There is an understandm » manifested in the construction of Shakespeare 
Plays equal to that in Paeon s N<r u i Organum 

Hazlitt has struck upon the same pregnant comparison 

The wisdom displayed in Shakespeare was equal in profoundness to the great 
Lord Dacon s Noz um Organum 

Coleridge said 

He ' as not only a great poet but a great philosopher 

Richard Grant White calls him 

The greatest philosopher and the worldly wisest man of modem times 
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Says Emerson 

He was inconceivably wise The others roncuv iblv ' 

Bariy Cot m\ all says 

He was not a mere poet in the vulgar sense of llie term On the con 

trary, he was a man eminently acute, logical and philosophical His retsontng 
faculty was on a par with his imagination and pervaded ill In* works completely 

Landor calls Shakespeare 

The wisest of men, as well as the greatest of poets 

Pope calls Bacon 

The insist of mankind 

Jeffrey says of Shakespeare 

I-le was more full of wisdom ana sagacity than ill the moralist 1 and s ilinst- 
that ever lived 

Coleridge says 

Shakespeare’s judgment equaled, if it did not surpass, his creative faculty 

Dr Johnson says 

From his works may be collected a system of civil and economical prude t ce 

Swinburne calls Shakespeaie 

The ; vises/ and mightiest mind that ever was informed vv nh the spirit or genius 
of creative poetry’ 

Richard Grant White says of Shakespeare 
He was the most observant of men 
On the othei hand, Edmund Burke said of Bacon 
He possessed the most distinguished and refined observation of human life 
Alfred H Welsh says of Bacon 

Never was observation at once more recondite, better-natured and more care- 
fully sifted 

Suiely these two men, if we can call them such, lan in closely 
parallel lines 

And it must be lemembeied that these witnesses are not advo- 
cates of the Baconian authorship of the Plays Many of them never 
heard of it 

V I Bacon’s Philosoph\ 

But there are two kinds of philosophy — the transcendental and 
the practical Natuially, the fiist has most i elation to the imagin- 
ation; the latter tends to drag down the mind to the base details 
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of life The mind must be peculiarly constructed that can a the 
same time grapple with the earth and soar in the clouds It was 
the striking peculiarity of Bacons system of philosophy that it 
tended to make great things little and little things great 

It was the reverse of that old time philosophy to which Shake 
speare sneenngly alluded when he said 

We have our philosophical persons to make modern and familiar things super 
natural and causeless * 

Say s Macaulay 

Some people may think the object of the Baconian philosophy a Ion object * 

And again he observes 

This persuasion that nothing can be too insignifeant for the attention of the 
wisest which is not too insignificant to give pleasure or pain to the meanest is the 
essential spirit of the Baconian philosophy 1 

Bacon cared nothing for the grand abstrusencsses he labored 
for the betterment of mens bread and wine — the improvement 
of the condition of manl ind in their worldly estate This was the 
gospel he preached I ike Socrates he dragged down ohilosophy 
from the clouds He said 

The evil however 1 as been wonderfully increased by an opinion or inveterate 
conceit which is both vainglorious and prejudicial namely that the dignity of the 
human mind is lowered by long and frequent intercourse with experiments and 
particulars which are the objects of sense and confined to matter especially since 
such matters arc mei i subjects for meditation 4 

And again in his Experimental Natural lltsior j he say s 

We briefly urge as a precept that there be admitted into this (natural) history 
i The most common matters such as one might think it superfluous to insert 
from their being well known Base illiberal and filthy matters and also those 
which are trifling and puerile nor ought their worth to be measured by their 
intrinsic value but by their application to other points and their influence on phil 
osophy 

And again 

This was a false estimation that it should be a diminution to the mind of man 
to be much conversant m experiences and particulars subject to sense and bound 
in matter and which are laborious to search ignoble to meditate harsh to deliver 
illiberal to practice infinite as is supposed in number and noways accommodate 
to the glory of arts s 

And strange to say when we turn to Shakespeare we find 
embalmed in poetry where one would think there would be the 
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least chance to find it, and with which it would seem to have no 
natural kindred or coherence, this novel philosophy 

Shakespeare says 

Some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone, and most poor mottos 
Point to itch ends 1 2 

And again 

Nature, what things there arc, 

Most abject in itgard and dear in use 1 
What things again most dear m the esteem 
And poor in worth 15 

This is the very doctrine taught by Bacon, which I have just 
quoted 

Base, illiberal and filthy mottos, and also those which arc trifling and puerile, 
nor ought their worth to be measured by their intrinsic value, but by their 
application to other points and their influence on philosophy 

Why did not Bacon quote that sentence from the Tempest 1 

Some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone, and most poor mottos 
Point to rich ends 

No wonder Birch is reminded of Bacon when he reads Shake- 
speare He says 

Glendower is very angry at the incredulity of Hotspur, and reiterates again 
and again the signs that he thought marked him extraordinary Hotspur not only 
replies with badinage, but ascribes, -with Baconian induction, all that Glendower 
thought miraculous and providential to nature and the earth 3 

Dowden describes the philosophy of Shakespeare in words that 
fully fit the philosophy of Bacon He says 

The noble positivism of Shakespeare . Energy , devotion to the fact, self-gov- 
ernment, tolerance, an indifference to externals in comparison wuth that 
which is of the invisible life, and a resolution to judge of all things fiom a finely 
human standpoint 4 

The same writer says 

The Elizabethan drama is essentially mundane To it all that is upon this 
earth is real, and it does not concern itself greatly about the reality of other 
things Of heaven or hell it has no power to sing It finds such and such facts 
here and now, and does not invent or discover supernatural causes to explain these 
facts 6 

Richai d Grant White says 

For although of all poets he is most profoundly psychological, as well as most 
fanciful and most imaginative, yet with him philosophy, fancy and imagination 

1 Tempest, in, i 3 Birch, Philos and Relig of S/ial , p 238 3 Ibid , p 23 

2 Troilus and Ctcssida, 111, 3 4 Dowden, Shal Mind and Art, p 34 , 
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are penetrated with the spirit of that unwritten law of reason which we speak of as 
if it were a faculty — common sense His philosophy is practical and I is poetical 
jiej/s are fused with ph to ply and poetry He is withal the sage and the oracle of 
this world There is in him the constant presence and rule of reason in his 
most exalted flights 1 

Jeffrey sajs 

When the object requires it he is always keen and worldly and practical and 
yet without changing his hand or stopping his course he scatters around him as 
he goes all sounds and shapes of sweetness 

It needs no further argument to demonstrate 

1 That the writer of the Plays was a philosopher 

2 That he was a practical philosopher 

I shall now go farther and seek to show that like Bacon he 
was a natural philosopher a student of nature a materialist 

Bacon sajs 

Divine omnipotence was required to create anything out of nothing so also is 
that omnipotence to make anything lapse into nothing 

The writer of the Plays had grasped the same thought 

O anything of nothing first created 3 

Bacon says 

Nothing proceeds from nothing 4 

Shakespeare says 

Nothing will come of nothing 
Nothing can be made out of nothing * 

We see the natural philosopher also in those reflections as to 
the indestructibility of matter and its transmutations m these 
\erses 

Full fadom five thy father 1 es 
Of his bones are coral made 
These are pearls that were his ej es 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange 7 

Hamlet s meditations run in the same practical direction He 
perceives that the matter of which Alexander was composed was 
indestructible 

Alexander died Alexander was buried Alexander returned to dust the dust 
is earth of earth we make loam and why of that loam (whereto he was conv erted) 
might they not stop a beer barrel ? 

t/ d C t y SA t p 993 Pom a dj l t L 
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Illustrious Cresar, dead and turn’d to cla\ , 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind awaj 

And when we tuin again to Bacon we find him consideung how 

All things pass through an appointed circuit and succession of transformations 
All things change, nothing really perishes 1 * 

And again Bacon says 

For there is nothing in nature more true than that nothing is reduced to 
nothing " 

Henry IV deliveis what Birch calls “an episode proper to a 

geological inquirer, and savoring of the theory of the materialist 

with regard to the natural and not piovidential alteration of the 

globe,” when he says 

O Heaven' that one might read the book of fate 
And see the revolution of the times, 

Make mountains level, and the continent 
(Weary of solid firmness) melt itself 
Into the sea ' and other times to see 
The beachy girdle of the ocean, 

Too wide for Neptune’s hips, how chances, mocks 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors 3 

Birch adds 

When he returns to politics, and makes them a consequence, as it were, of the 
preceding philosophical reflections, we do not see the connection, except in that 
materialistic view of things, and necessitarian may of thinking, in which Shake- 
speare frequently indulges, and which involved all alike, physical and human 
effects, in the causes and operations of nature We either see the unavoidable ten- 
dency of Shakespeare’s mind to drag in some of his own thoughts at the expense 
of situation or probability, or we must admit them so mixed up in his philosophy 
as not to be divided 4 

We find the man of Stratford (if we are to believe he wrote the 

A 

Plays), while failing to teach his daughter to read and write, urging 
that the sciences should be taught in England 1 

Even so our houses, and ourselves, and children, 

Have lost, or do not learn, for w r ant of time, 

The sciences that should become our country 5 

We see the natural philosopher also in Shakespeare’s reflections 
in Measure for Measure 

Thou art not thyself, 

For thou exist’st on many a thousand grains 
That issue out of dust 6 


1 Thoughts on the A ature of Things “> Birch, Philosophy and Religion of Shah , p 249 

- Ntmtnt Organum , booh 11 6 Henry V , v, 2 

* Henry IV, m, 1 0 Act 111, scene 1 
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Here we find the same mind that traced the transmutations of 
the dust of Alexander and Caesar following in reverse order the 
path of matter from the inorganic dust into the organic plant 
thence into fruit or gram thence into the bod} blood and brain of 
man Man is not himself he is simpl} a congeries of atoms 
brought together by a power beyond himself 

And Shakespeare sa>s 

It is as easj to count atomics as to resolve the propositions of a lover 1 

The natural philosopher is shown also m that wise and merciful 
reflection 

For the poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance finds as great a pang 
As when a giant dies * 

And we turn to Bacon and we find him indulging in a similar 
thought 

But all violence to the organization of animals is accompanied with a sense of 
pain according to their different hinds and peculiar natures owing to that sentient 
essence which pervades their frames * 

Observe the careful student of nature also m this 

Man} for man> virtues excellent 
None but for some and yet all different 
O mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs plants stones and their true qualities 
For naught so vile that on the earth doth live 
But to the earth some special good doth give 
Nor aught so good but strained from that fair use 
Revolts from true birth stumbling on abuse 4 

Here again we see the Baconian idea that the humble things 
of earth even the vilest have their noble purposes and uses 

And the same study of plants is found in the following 

Checks and disasters 

Grow in the veins of actions highest reared 
As knots by the conflux of meeting sap 
Infect the sound pine and divert his grain 
Torture and errant from his course and growth 5 

And in the very direction of Bacon s curious investigations into 
life is this reference to the common belief of the time that a horse 
hair left m the water turns into a living thing 
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Much is breeding 

Which, like the courser’s hair, hath yet but life, 

And not a serpent’s poison 1 * 

It has even been noted by others that in that famous descrip- 
tion of the hair, “standing on end like quills upon the fretful por- 
cupine,” the writer hints at the fact that the quills of that animal 
are really modified hairs s 

And when Lady Macbeth says. 

I know 

Hov tender ’tis to lov e the babe that milks me 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have plucked mi nipple from his bonehss gums 
And dashed the brains out, had I so sworn. 

As >ou have done to this ! — 

we perceive that the writer had thought it out that the teeth are 
but modified bones 

The student of natural phenomena is also shottn in these sen- 
tences 

Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth 5 

Can I go forward when my heart is here f 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thj center out ,5 

1 11 ill find 

Where truth is hid, though it were hid, indeed, 

Within the center 0 

While Bacon, seeming to anticipate the Newtonian specula- 
tions, says 

Heavy and ponderous bodies tend toward the center of the earth by their 
peculiar formation Solid bodies are borne toward the center of the earth ’ 

And here we perceive that the poet and the play-writer had 
even considered the force of the sun’s heat in producing agitations 
of the atmosphere 

He says. 

Which shipmen do the hurricano call, 

Constrmged m mass by the almighty sun 8 

Bacon observed that 

All kind of heat dilates and extends the air, which produces this breeze 
as the sun goes forward, and thence thunders and lightnings and storms 3 * 


1 A niony and Cleopatra 5 Romeo and Juliet , 11,1 

-America* Cyclopedia, \ ol Tin, p 384 * Hamlet, 11,2 

3 Macbeth , 1, 7 7 Novum Organum, book n 

1 Sonnet cxl\ 1 s Troilus and C* cssida , \ , c 
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And Judge Holmes calls attention to the following parallel 
thought in Shakespeare 

As whence the sun gins his reflection 
Ship-wrecking storms and direful thunders break 1 

And that all powerful preponderance of the sun in the affairs of 
the planet which modern science has established was realized by 
the author of the Plays when he speaks in the foregoing of the 
almighty sun * constnngmg the air and producing the hum 
cane It is no wonder that Richard Grant White exclaims 

The entire range of human knowledge must be laid under contribution to 
illustrate his writings * 

And the natural philosopher is shown in the question of Lear 
(for Shakespeare s lunatics ask man) questions that w lse men can 
not answ er) 

Canst tell how an ojster makes his shell’ 1 

In his Natural History we find Bacon occupying himself with 
kindred thoughts He discusses the casting off of the shell of the 
lobster, crab era fish, the snail, the tortoise etc , and the making 
of a new shell 

The cause of the casting of the skin and shell should seem to be the great 
quantity of matter that is m those creatures that is fit to make skin or shell 4 

And again sa> s Lear 

First let me talk with this philosopher 
What is the cause of thunder’ 4 

And Bacon had considered this question also He says 

We see that among the Greeks those who first disclosed ihe natural causes of 
th nd r and storms to the yet untrained cars of man were condemned as guilty 
of impiety towards the gods * 

Shakespeare sijs 

And do but see his vice 
Tis to his virtue a just equinox 
The one as long as the other 1 

In this we have another observation of a natural phenomenon 

And here is another 

Know you not 

The fire that mounts the liquor till it run o er 
In seeming to augment it wastes it 8 

V t th C t ryv $ 73 Otl U 3 
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The poet had also studied the causes of malaria 
He says 


All the infections that the sun sucks up 

From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall, and maf c him 

By inch-meal a disease 1 


And again 


Infect her bcautj , 

Yon fen-sucked fogs, drawn by the powerful sun, 
To fall and blast her pride 2 


And in the following the natural philosopher is clearly ap- 
parent 

The sun's a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea, the moon’s an arrant thief, 

And her pale fire she snatches from the sun 
The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resohes 
The moon into salt tears, the earth’s a thief 
That feeds and breeds by a composturc stolen 
From general excrement 3 


I shall hereafter show, in the chapter on “Identical Compan- 
sons, ’ that both Bacon and Shakespeare compared man to a species 
of deputy God, a lesser Providence, with a power over nature till 
approximated in kind, but not in degree, to the creative power ck 
the Almighty He says in one place 


For m things artificial nature takes orders from man and works under his 
authority, without man such things would never have been made But by the 
help and ministry of man anew force of bodies, another unuerse, or theater of 
things, comes into view J 

And in Shakespeare we have the following kindred ici. aons 

Pcrdila For I have heard it said, 

There is an art which, in their piedness, shares 
With great creating nature 


Pol Sa) there be, 

Yet nature is made better by no mean, 

But nature makes that mean, so o er that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race this is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 

The art itself is nature 4 ) 

/ 

1 Tempest, ’1, 2 9 Lear, l\,^ 3 Titus At dromeus, lv, 3 * Winter's Talc, 11,3 
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And again 


Tis often seen 

Adoption strives n uh nature and choice breeds 
A native slip to us from foreign seeds 1 


And we have a glimpse in the following of the doctrine that 
nature abhors a vacuum 


The air which but fonacane) 

Had gone to gaje on Cleopatra too 
And made a gap in nature 

And here we find them, again tlunhmg the same thought based 
on the same observation Bacon says 

As for the inequalit) of the pressure of the parts it appeareth mamfcstl) in 
this that if >ou take a body of stone or iron and another of wood of the same 
magnitude and shape and throw them with equal force >ou cannot possibly throw 
the wood so far as the stone or the iron 


And we find the same thought in Shakespeare 
The thing that s heavy in itself 
Upon enforcement flics with greatest speed 4 

And here is a remarkable parallelism Shakespeare says 
There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it * 

Bacon says 

Take an arrow and hold it in flame for the space of ten pulses and when it 
cometh forth jou shall find those parts of the arrow which were on the outside of 
the flame more burned blackened and turned almost to a coal whereas that in the 
m dst of the flame will be as if the fire ha i scarce touched it This sho veth 
manifestly that flame bumeth more violently towards the sides than in the midst 

And here is another equally striking Bacon says 

Besides snow hath in it a secret warmth as the monk proved out of the text 
Qt t dal 1 t cm stcut tana n gel t sieut cwercs sf rgit Whereby he did infer that 
snow did warm like wool and frost did fret like ashes 

Shakespeare say s 

Since frost itself as actively doth burn * 

Bacon anticipated the discovery of the power of one mind over 
another which we call mesmerism and we find in Shakespeare 
Ariel saying to the shipw recked men 

If you could hurt 

\ our swords are now too massy for y our strengths 
And will not be uplifted * 
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I conclude this chapter with the following citations, each of 

which shows the piofound natural philosophei 

That man, how dearly ever parted, 

How much in hating, or without or in, 

Cannot make boast to have that which he hath 
Nor feels not what lie owes, but b> reflection, 

As when his virtues shining ’tpor cl/ us 
Ilcat them, and they htoit that heat egam 
To the fust gives 1 

Again 

The beauty tint is borne here in the face, 

The bearer knows not, but commends itself 
To others' ejes, nor doth the etc itself, 

That most pure spirit of sense, behold itself, 

Not going from itself • 

Again 

No man is the lord of anj thing, 

Though in and of him there be much consisting 
Till lie communicate his parts to others 3 

Again 

Heaven doth with us as wc with torches do, 

Not light them for ourschcs, for if our eirtues 
Did not go forth of us, 'twerc all alike 
As if wc had them not Spirits arc not fine!) touched 
But to fine issues, nor Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 

But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and use 4 

* Troilus and. Crcssida, ui, 3 5 Ibid 3 Ibid * Measure/or Measure, 1, ; 


< 





CHAPTER III 


Tin gtocr inn or tiii tia \ s 

Dear earth I do sal tc th w th ray hand 

S A d/I z 

G ENIUS, though its branches reach to the heavens and cover 
the continents jet has its roots in the earth and its leaves 
its fruit its flowers its texture and its fibers bespeak the soil in 
which it was nurtured Hence in the writings of ever) great mas 
ter we find more or less association with the scenes in which his 
youth and manhood were passed — reflections as it were on the 
camera of the imagination of those landscapes with which destiny 
had surrounded him 

In the work of the peasant poet Robert Burns we cannot sepa 
rate his writings from the localities in which he lived Take away 
Bonnie Doon 

Auld Afloway s witch haunted kirk ^ 

Yc banks and braes and streams around 
The castle of Montgomery 
Auld Aj r which nc cr a to* n urpasscs 
For hon st men and bonny lasses 
Sweet Afton 
Amid its green braes 

and the thousand and one other references to localities with which 
his life was associated and there is very little left which bears the 
impress of his genius 

If we turn to Byron we find the same thing to be true We 
have his Elegy on Newstead Abbey his poem On Leaving 
Newstead Abbey his lines on Lachtn y Gair in the Highlands 
where my footsteps m infancy wandered his verses upon 
Movren of Snow his Lines written beneath an Elm in the 
Churchyard of Harrow on the Hill his verses On Revisiting 
Harrow and his poem addressed To an Oak at Newstead 
while Childe Harold is full of allusions to scenes with which 
his life history was associated 
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The same is true, to a greatet or less extent, of all great writers 
who deal with the emotions of the human heart 

I Stratford-on-Avon ts NOi Named in riir Pi At s 

In view of these things it will scarcely be believed that in all the 
voluminous writings of Shakespcaic them is not a single allusion to 
Stratford, 01 to the river Avon IIis failure to remember the dirt) 
little town of Ins birth might be excused, but it would seem most 
natuial that in some place, m some w f ay, in drama or sonnet or 
fugitive poem, he should remember the beautiful and romantic ri\ cr, 
along whose banks he had wmndered so often in his youth, and w hose 
natural beauties must have entered deeply into his soul, if he was 
indeed the poet who wuote the Plays I-Ie docs, it is true, refer to 
Stony-Stratford, 1 a village m the County of Bucks, and this makes the 
omission of his own Stratford of Warwickshire the more surprising 

II St Albans Reitrrld 10 Mam Times 

On the other hand, w r e find repeated references to St Albans, 
Bacon’s home, a village of not much more consequence, so far as 
numbers were concerned, than Stratford 

Falstaff says 

There’s but a shirt and a half in all my company , and the shirt, to sa> 
the truth, stolen from my host of Saint Albans 2 

In the 2d Hcmy TV we have this reference 

Prime Henry This Doll Tear-sheet should be some road 

Poms I warrant you, as common as the road between Saint Albans and 
London 6 

In The Contention betiveen the Two Famous Houses of Yoth and La n- 
casta , which is conceded to be the original form of some of the 
Shakespeare Plays, we have 

For now the King is riding to Saint Albans 4 

My lord, I pray you let me go post unto the King, 

Unto Saint Albans , to tell this news 5 

Come, uncle Gloster, now let’s have our horse, 

For we will to Saint Albans presently 6 

In the same scene (in The Contention), of the miracle at Saint 
Albans 


1 Rickard III , n, 4 
2 1st Henry IV , iv, 3 


3 2d Henry IV ,11,2 

4 1st Part of Contention , 1, 2 


5 Ibid , 11, 3 
°Ibid 
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Come my lords this night we 11 lodge In Sun/ 1 (bans 1 

In the play of Richard III we have this allusion to Bacons 
country scat 

Was not your husband 
In Margaret s battle at Saint Albam slam ?* 

Wc have numerous references to St Albans in the 2d Henry VI 


Messenger My Lord Protector tis his Highness pleasure 
\ ou do prepare to ride unto Saint Albans * 

And again 

Duchess It is enough I'll think upon the questions 
When from Saint Albans wc do make return 4 

And again 

York The King is now in progress toward Saint Albans % 


III TiirEE Scenes in the Plavs Laid \t St Aldans 

Scene 1, act 11 2d Henry VI is laid at Saint Albans scene act 
v of the same is also laid at Satnt Albans scene 3 act v is laid in 
Fields near Saint Albans 
Note the following 


Forsooth a blind man at Saint Alban s shrine 
Within this half hour hath received his sight • 


Again 

Enter the Major of Sami Albans 

Again 

Being called 


A hundred times an oftencr in my sleep 
By good Saint Alban 1 

Again 



Glos Yet tnou sccst not well 

S pcox Yes master clear as day I thank God and Saint Alban • 

Again 

Gloster My lord Sunt Alban here hath done a miracle * 

Gloster My masters of Saint Albans have you not beadles In jour town? 10 

And again 

For underneath an alehouse paltry sign 
The castle In Saint Albans Somerset 
Hath made the wizard famous in his death 11 


tC t t 

*r h dm \ 3 

3 dll yVl 1 
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Ibd 
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Now by my hand, lords, 'twas a glorious d ly , 

Sat?!/ Albans battle, won by famous York, 

Shall be ctcrnircd in .ill age to come 1 > 

In the 3d Henty VI we find St Albans refen cd to as follows 
Marched toward Saint Albans to intercept the Queen " 

Again 

Short talc to make — we at Saint Albans m< t ' 

Again 

When you and 1 met at Saint Albas s last f 

Again 

Brother of Glostcr, at Saint Allans field 
This lady’s husband, Sir John Grey, wa* slain 1 

Here is St Albans 1 cj 'a red to in the Shakespeare Plays twenty- three 
times , and Stratford not once ’ 

Is not this extraordinary’ What tic connected the Stratford 
man with the little village of Hertfordshire, that he should drag it 
into his writings so often ’ 

We are told that he loved the village of Stratford, and returned, 
when rich and famous, to end his days there We have glowing 
pictures, in the books of the enthusiastic commentatois, of his wan- 
derings along the banks of the lovely Avon Win did he utterl) 
blot them both out of Ins writings’ 

IV Warwickshire Ignored in hie Pia\s 

But he ignored the county of Warwickshire — his own beautiful 
county of Warwickshire — in like fashion 

Michael Drayton, poet and dramatist, a contemporary of Shak- 
spere, was, like him, born in Warwickshire, but he did not forget 
his native shire He thus invocates the place of his birth 

My native country, then, which so brave spirits hath bred, 

If there be virtues yet remaining in thy earth. 

Or any good of thine thou bred’st into my birth, 

Accept it as thine own, whilst now I sing of thee, 

Of all thy later brood th’ unworthiest though I be 

The county of Warwickshire is only referred to once in the 
Plays (1st Henry IV, iv, 2), and “the lord of Warwickshire ” is 
mentioned twice The only reference that I know of to localities 
in Warwickshire is in the introduction to The Taming of the Shrew, 
where Wineot is named It is assumed that this is Wilmecote, three 

1 zd Henry VI , v, 2 *sd Henry VI , 11, 1 3 Ibid * Ibid ,11,2 - Ibio ,111,3 
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miles distint from Struford on Axon But of tins there » no ccr 
nintj 

There j«s t Woncot mentioned in J lift ry I i — 

" II \**i \i ft l \\ once I 1 — 

ind <» ctgcr Inxc thr S nksperems been to mi tun the \\ nr 
x tchshtrc o if in of the Plix that thex Inxc conx cried this into 
If tr t As hourxer 'lister Kohcrl Slnll^i I squire disc.lt in 
Gloucestershire — 

filet r« 1 Cl «• « rr an! there wills I Vi aP <*t S a ow J*s 

b-d ]~ 

and \V illnn Visor xx nx one « f hi tenants or underlines this Won 
cot could rot luxe been \\ mco nenr Strntfo d in \\ nrxv ickshirc 

V St Attx Tin Or tkxi Pot r 01 thi IIistojilm Pi xxs. 
'lr\ Pott In pointed out ho much »f the nction of tlic Shntc 
speirt Ph finds it turninf point nn J center in St Allnn 

T anyone w i e in r of t i re Iff |S r>*n w>» i n lie 
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on the xrry scene t f i e rn n even mhli'i I imu f t c I the »r el (-Art I 

II -nr) I / TV j ay c 1 'nates Ini e r»ral l a t e I \ bans « l rl* to 

I b e In n f el 1 al* u one ar 1 a ! »1f ni ri fr n C rl an ury \s a l>oy Franc a 
r*u»t hare l ard ll c I It'c c ter w| lyo t men*! i fatlcrs nay even la\c 
witner cd It He mi.it fre j c illy ! ate j i I l! ca c i use jvdtry » 1 K n'* t*cn a h 
wh c'i Sonrrm was killed I y f I 1 ar 1 I lima enct ( / // nry I / v ) lie mu l 
hive truJVn the V c> 1 1 II w ere tl c halt wis f i U an 1 in wide! tic list 
fcmcuf Ocfby Is! I] ll war n scene mt | cljr t he I r> Men The Lancas 
trbns ! **t f e tl ki in I men Inch In the ijctcttc 1 1) f e c t ** tner rt in I th r 
nobles nnl thejn^r wnl Kin llrnry \ I v is tat tipn n r t y ll c \ orVists 
Con Idcrlnr l* ml Jrr s nnl mo cratl n wl leh was ImarbMy excrcb d t y t! 
Duteuf Xorlc and iVexio! ni an I llxxlih'nt) cojrse j ursurd h) Qt cm Man a 
ret It is no won Jrr l! at this the frst X ullst vicl iry of the Wars of tie Ito$cs 
should be kef t \ reen on the ep< t \ here it tool, place 
*T ras n j lorloui Ia> 

Silnl All m l attic won I y famous X ort 
Shall Ik? ternls 1 In nil arc l<> come 

He fore entering the nhhc) let i! c visunr glance around To ihe north of the 
town istan Is the old church of Si I cler and In It* graveyard lie the belles of min> 
of those v ho \ ere slain In the | real battles between the rival houses of \orit an 1 
Lancaster To the left Is liernard s heath the scene of (he second battle of St 
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Albans, where the Yorkist army was defeated, as related in 3d Hemy VI , 11, x 
In the distance may be seen Hatfield house, the noble residence of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, but formerly the property of William of Hatfield, second son of Edward 
III (2d Henry VI , 11, 2) Within a short distance is King’s Langley, the birth- 
place and burial place of the “famous Edmund Langley, Duke of York” ( 1st 
Ihnry VI , n, 5), and, as we are further told, “ fifth son ” of Edward III (2d Hemy 
VI , 11, 2) On the east of the town lay Key Field, the arena of the first battle of 
St Albans Across it may be seen the ancient manor-house, formerly inhabited 
by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester To the right is Sopwell nunnery, where Henry 
VIII married Anne Boleyn The history of the monastery to which the abbey 
was attached is intimately associated with English history To go back no farther 
than the fourteenth century, there Edward I held his court, there Edward II was 
a frequent visitor, thither, after the battle of Poictiers, Edward III and the Black 
Prince brought the French King captive After the insurrection of Wat Tyler and 
Jack Strawq Richard II and his Chief Justice came in person and tried the rioters 
A conspiracy to dethrone Richard began at the dinner table of the Abbot, when 
Gloucester and the Prior of Westminster were his guests This Gloucester was 
“Thomas of Woodstock,” described in 2d Hemy VI , 11, 2, as “the sixth son of 
Edward the Third ” At a subsequent meeting of members of the conspiracy, the 
Duke of Gloucester, “Henry of Hereford, Lancaster and Derby” (Richard //, 1, , 
3), the Earl Marshal (ibid ), Scroop, Archbishop of Canterbury (Richard II , 111, 2), 
the Abbot of St Albans and the Prior of Westminster (Ricliaid II, iv, 1 ) were 
present, and the perpetual imprisonment of the King was agreed upon In the 
plav of Richard II every name mentioned in the old manuscript which records 
this meeting is included, except one — namely, the Abbot of St Albans, and yet m 
the old records priority over Westminster is always given to him It is conject- 
ured that the omission w as intentional, and that the author did not w r ish by fre- 
quent repetition to give prominence to a name which would draw attention to the 
neighborhood of lus ow n home At the monastery of St Albans rested the body 
of John-, Duke of Lancaster (1st Hemy IV , vol 4), on the way to London for 
interment His son Henry, afterward Cardinal Beaufort (1st Henry VI , 1, 3, etc ), 
performed the exequies Richard II lodged at St Albans on his way to the 
Tower, whence, having been forced to resign his throne to Bolmgbroke, he 
was taken to Pomfret, imprisoned and murdered Meanwhile, the resignation of 
the King being read in the House, the Bishop of Carlisle arose from his seat 
and stoutly defended the cause of the King Upon this the Duke of Lancaster 
commanded that they should seize the Bishop and carry him off to prison at 
St Albans He was afterward brought before Parliament as a prisoner, but 
the King, to gratifj the pontiff, bestowed on him the living of Tottenham 
These events are faithfull) rendered or alluded to in the Plays, the only notable 
omission being, as before, an> single allusion to the Abbot of St Albans (See 
/ Sc} aid II ol \ 1, 22-29) 

Passing o\ er man) similar points of interest, let us enter the Abbey church by 
its door on the south side There the visitor finds himself close to the shrme 
erected ovei the bones of the martyred saint To this shrme, after the defeat of 
the Lancastrians, at the first battle of St Albans, the miserable King, having been 
discovered at the house-of a tanner, was conducted, previous to his removal as a 
prisoner to London In the shrine is seen the niche in which handkerchiefs and 
other garments used to be put, in order that the miraculous powers attributed to 
the saint should be imparted to the sick and diseased who prayed at his shrine, 
and thcrebr hangs a tale Close b> the shrine is tin tomb of good Duke Hum- 
phrev of Gloucester, who plavs such a prominent part in Ihnry VI The msenp- 
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tion on his tomb is not such is most persons might expect to find ns an epitaph on 
the proud and pugnacious hut popular warrior No hint is conveyed of his strug 
gles with the Duke of Burgundy or of his warlike contests for the possession of 
Holland and Brabant Three points arc noted concerning him That he was pro- 
tector to Henry VI that he exposed the impostor who pretended to hate been 
born blind and that he founded a school of divinity at Oxford The story of the 
pretended blind man is the subject of sJ Henry l / 11 8 where it is introduced 
with much detail Sir Thomas More quoted the incident as an instance of Duke 
Humphrey s acuteness of judgment but the circumstance which seems to connect 
the epitaph not only with the play but with Francis Bacon himself is that it was 
not written immediately after the death of the Duke but tardily as the inscription 
hints and it is believed to be the composition of John Wcstcrham head master of 
the St Albans grammar school in xG 5 — namely during the lifetime of Bacon 
and at a date when Gorhambury was his residence A phrase in the inscription 
applies to Margaret of Anjou Henry s proud insulting queen whose tomb 
with her device of Marguerites or daisies is not far from the shrine of 
St Alban It was by the intrigues of Margaret and her partisans that Duke 
Humphrey was arrested at Bury The following night he was found dead in 
his bed— slain as some old writers record by the hand of Pole Duke of 
Suffolk {gd Henry VI ui x 3 81 11 t 1 o*) Not far from these tombs 
are two more of peculiar interest to students of Shakespeare One is the 
resting place of Sir Anthony dc Grey grandson of Henry Percy Earl of 
Northumberland The inscription says that he married the fourth sister to our 
sovrame lady the queen that is Elizabeth Woodvtlle queen of Edward IV 
She had been formerly married 

At St Albans fcld 

This lady s husband Sir John Grey was slam 
His lands then seized on by the conqueror 1 

Her suit to Edward to restore her confiscated property and her subsequent 
marriage with him form a prominent portion of the plot of the third part of 
Ilenry VI 

Last but not least let us not overlook the mausoleum of the Ncvils noble 
race the family of the great Earl of Warwick the king maker In J Henry 
IV v •* W arwick swears by his 

Father s badge old Nevil s crest 

The rampant bear chained to the ragged staff 

The passage is v mdly brought to the mind by the sight of a row of rampant 
bears each chained to his ragged staff and surmounting the monument erected 
over the grave of that great family of warriors 

In fact St Albans seems to be the very center from which the 
eye surveys circling around it the grand panorama of the htstor 
ical Plays while far aw a) to the north lies the dirty little village 
of Stratford on Avon holding not the slightest relation with any 
thing in those Plays save the one fact that the man who is said to 
have written them dwelt there 
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VI York Place 

There was one other spot in England tenduh associated in 
Bacon’s heart with loving memories, that was the ro\al palace of 
“Yoik Place,” in London, in \\ Inch he was bom In tin da\ of 
his success he pui chased it, and it v as at last, after his downfall, 
torn from his leluctant giasp b} the base Buckingham Bacon 
sa) s of it 

York House is the house wherein my father died, and vhen, I first breathed, 
and there will 1 jield ni} last breath, if so please God 1 

We turn to the play of JRiuy VI JJ , and we find York Place 
depicted as the scene 7ohn ; e Cauiuial IVolsty entu tains the King and his 
companions , masked as shepherds, with “good company, good v me, 
good welcome ” 

And farther on in the play we find it again referied to, and 
something of its history given 

3d Gentleman So she parted, 

And with the same full state paced back again 
To Yoikc-Plaec, where the feast is held 

1st Gentleman You must no more call it Yoi le-Place, that’s past, 

For since the Cardinal fell that title’s lost, 

'Tis now* the King’s, and called White hall 
3d Gentleman I know' it, 

But ’tis so latel) altered, that the old name 
Is fresh about me 2 

How lovingly the author of the Plavs dw r ells on the history of 
the place' 

VII Kent 


Bacon’s father was born in Chislehurst, and we find many 
touches m the Plays which show that the writer, while he 
had not one good word to say for Warwickshire, turned lov- 
ingly to Kent and her people He makes the double-dealing 
Say remark 

Say You men of Kent 
' Dicl What say you, Kent ? 

Say Nothing but this ’tis bona ten a, mala gens 
Kent, in the Commentaries Cmsar writ, 

Is termed the civil’st place of all this isle 
Sweet is the country, because full of riches, 

The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy 3 


1 Letter to the Duke of Lenox, 1621 


2 Her ry VIII , iv, 1 


3 2 d Herry VI , iv, 7 
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What made the Warwickshire man forget his own county and 
remember Ccesars praise of Kent? What tie bound William 
Shaksperc to Kent? 

And again in another plaj lie comes back to this theme 

The Rentishmcn will i illingly rise 
In them I trust for they are soldiers 
M itty courtcqus liberal full of spirit 1 

The first scene of act n of Henry VI is laid upon the sea 
shore of Kent 

It is tn Kent that much of the scene of the plaj of King Lear is 
laid Here we ha\e that famous cliff of Dover to the brow of 
which Edgar leads Gloucester 

Come on sir 

Here s the place stand still how fearful 
And dizzj lis to cast one s c) cs so low 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Shew scarce so gross as beetles Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire dreadful trade 
MethinLs he seems no bigger than his head 
The fishermen that walked upon the beach 
Appear like mice and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminished to h r cocke her cockc a buoy 
Almost too small for sight 

‘Jack Cade the clothier who proposed to dress the common 
wealth and put new nap upon it was a Kentishman The insur 
rection was a Kentish outbreak The play of 2d Henry VI largely 
turns upon this famous rebellion 

Many of the towns of Kent arc referred to in the Plays and 
Goodwin Sands appears even tn the Italian play of The Merchant 
of Venice as the scene of the loss of one of Antonio s ships 

VIII Tiie Writer of the Plavs had Visited Scotland 

There is some reason to believe that the author of Macleth 
visited Scotland The chronicler Holinshead narrates that Mac 
beth and Banquo before they met the witches w ent sporting by 
the way together without other company passing through the 
woods and fields, when suddenly in the midst of a laund there 
met them three women in strange and wild apparel ‘ This de 
scription, says Knight presents to us the idea of a pleasant and 


3 d II y VI 1 3. 
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fertile place ” But the poet makes the meeting with the witches 
“ on the blasted heath ” Knight tells us that “ the country around 
Forres is wild moorland We thus see that, whether Macbeth 

met the weird sisters to the east or west of Forres, theie was 
in each place that desolation which was best fitted for such 
an event, and not the woods and fields and launds of the 
chronicler ” 

This departure from Hohnshead’s nauative would strongly 
indicate that the poet had actually visited the scene of the play 

Again, it is claimed that the disposal of the portal “at the south 
entry ” of the castle of Inverness is strictly in accordance with the 
facts, and could not have been derived from the chronicle Even 
the pronunciation of Dunsin&ne, with the accent on the last sylla- 
ble, is shown to have been in accordance with the custom of the 
peasantry 

Macbeth was evidently written after the accession of James I , 
and we find that Bacon paid a visit to King James befoie he came 
to London and probably while he was still in Scotland In Sped- 
ding’s Life and Lettns 1 we find a letter from Bacon to the Earl of 
Northumberland, without date, referring to this visit Spedding 
says 

Meanwhile the news which Bacon received from his friends in the Scotch couit 
appears to have been favorable sufficiently so, at least, to encourage him to seek 
a personal interview with the King I cannot find the exact date, but it will be 
seen from the next letter that, before the King arrived m London, he had gone to 
meet him, carrying a dispatch from the Earl of Northumberland, and that he had 
been admitted to his presence 

The letter speaks as follows 
It may please yout good L01 dslnp 

I would not have lost this journey, and yet I have not that for which I 
went For I have had no private conference to any purpose with the King, 
and no more hath almost any other English For the speech his Majesty 
admitteth with some noblemen is rather matter of grace than of business With 
the attorney he spake, being urged by the Treasurer of Scotland, but yet no more 
than needs must 

I would infer that this interview was held in Scotland The 
fact that the Treasurer of Scotland was present and that the En- 
glish could not obtain private audience with the King would indi- 
cate this 


1 Volume 111, p 76 
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I\ ThF WkITER OF THE PLAVS HAD BEEN IN It VLV 

There are man} reasons to believe that the writer of the Pla}S 
had visited Ital) In a note upon the passage 

Unto the tranect to the common ferry 
hich trades to Venice 1 

Knight remarks 

If Shakspere had been a \ enice (which from the extraord mar y keeping of the 
play appears the most natural suppos tion) he must surely have had some situa 
tion in his eye for Belmont There is a common ferry at two places — Fusina and 
Mcstre 

In the same pH} the poet says 

This night methinks is but the day light sick 

It looks a little paler tis a day 

Such as the day is when the sun is hid 5 

Whereupon Knight says 

The light of the moon and stars (in Italy) is almost as yellow as the sunlight 
m England Two hours after sunset on the night of anew moon we have 
seen so far over the lagunes that the night seemed only a paler day— a little paler 

Mr Brown the author of Shakespeare s Autobiographical Plays 
strenuousl} maintained the opinion that Shakespeare must have 
visited Ital} 

His descriptions of Italian scenes and manners arc more minute and accurate 
than if he had derived his information wholly from books 

Mr Knight speaking of The Taming of the Shrew says 

It is difficult for those who have explored the city [of Padua] to resist the per 
suasion that the poet himself had been one of the travelers who had come from 
afar to look upon its seats of learning if not to partake of its ingenious studies 
There is a pure Paduan atmosphere hanging about this play 

Bacon it is known visited France and it is believed he traveled 
in Italy 

X The WriTEr o* the Plays had been at Sea 

One other point and I pass from this branch of the subject 

Richard Grant White says 

Of all negative facts in regard to his I fe none perhaps is surer than that / 
nezerwas at sea yet m Henry VIII describing the outburst of admiration and 
loyalty of the multitude at sight of Anne Bullen he says as if he had spent his life 
on shipboard 

Such a noise arose 

As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest 
As loud and to as many tunes 1 
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More than this, we are told that this man, who had never been 
at sea, wrote the play of The Tempest , which contains a very accu- 
rate description of the management of a vessel in a storm 

The second Lord Mulgrave gives, in Boswell’s edition, a com- 
munication showing that 

Shakespeare’s technical knowledge of seamanship must have been the result of 
the most accurate personal observation, or, what is perhaps more difficult of the 
power of combining and applying the information derived from others 

But no books had then been published on the subject Dr 
Johnson says 

His naval dialogue is, perhaps, the first example of sailor’s language exhibited 
on the stage 

Lord Mulgrave continues 

The succession of events is strictly observed in the natural progress of the distress 
described, the expedients adopted are the most proper that could be deused for a 
chance of safety The words of command are strictly proper He has show n 

a knowledge of the new improvements, as well as the doubtful points of seamanship 

Capt Glascock, R N , says 

The Boatswain, in The Tempest, delivers himself in the true \ ernacular of the 
forecastle 

All this would, indeed, be most extraordinary in a man who had 
never been at sea Bacon, on the other hand, we know to have 
made two voyages to France, we know how close and accurate 
were his powers of observation, and in The Natiu al Hisioiy of the 
JVtnds 1 he gives, at great length, a description of the masts and 
sails of a vessel, with the dimensions of each sail, the mode of 
handling them, and the necessary measures to be taken in a storm 

XI Conclusions 

It seems, then, to my mind, most clear, that there is not a single 
passage in the Plays which unquestionably points to any locality 
associated with the life of the man of Stratford, while, on the 
other hand, there are numerous allusions to scenes identified with 
the biography of Bacon, and, more than this, that the place of Bacon’s 
birth and the place of his residence are both made the subjects of 
scenes m the Plays, and nearly all the historical Plays turn about 
St Albans as a common center 

The geography of the Plays would all indicate that Francis 
Bacon wrote them 


1 Section 29 
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W E know what ought to hate been the politics of William 
Shahspcrc of Stratford 

He came of generations of peasants he belonged to the class 
which was at the bottom of the social scale. If he were a true man 
with a burning lo\c of justice lie would have sympathized with his 
kind Like Burns he would have poured forth his soul in protests 
against the inequalities and injustice of society he would have 
asserted the great doctrine of the brotherhood of man lie would 
have anticipated that noble utterance 

The rank is but the guinea s stamp 
The roan s the gold for a that 

If he painted as the writer of the Plays did an insurrection of 
the peasants of his own class he would have set fortli their cause m 
the most attractive light instead of burlesquing them Such a 
genius as is revealed in the Plays if he really came from the com 
mon people and was filled with their spirit would have prefigured 
that great social revolution which broke out twenty years after his 
death, and which brought a king s head to the block We should 
have had, on every page passages breathing love of equality, of 
liberty and other passages of the mockery of the aristocracy that 
would have burned like fire lie would have mticipatcd Pym 
Hampden and Milton 

A man of an ignorant a low a base mind may refuse to sym 
pathize with his own caste because it is oppressed and down 
trodden, and put himself in posture of cringe and conciliation to 
those whose whips descend upon his shoulders but a really great 
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and noble soul, a really broad and comprehensive mind, never would 
dissociate himself from his brethren m the hour of their affliction 
No nobler soul, no broader mind ever existed than that revealed in 
the Plays Do the utterances of the writer of those Plays indicate 
that he came of the common people ? Not at all 

I The Writer of the Plavs was an Aristocrat 

Appleton Morgan says 

He was a constitutional aristocrat who believed in the established order of 
things, and wasted not a word of all his splendid eulogy upon any human right 
not in his day already guaranteed by charters or by thrones 

Swinburne says 

With him the people once risen in revolt, for any just or unjust cause, is 
always the mob, the unwashed rabble, the sw mish multitude 1 

And again 

For the drovers, who guide and misguide at will the turbulent flocks of their 
mutinous cattle, his store of bitter words is inexhaustible, it is a treasure-house of 
obloquy w hich can never be drained dry 2 

Walt Whitman says 

Shakespeare is incarnated, uncompromising feudalism in literature 3 

Richard Grant White says 

He always represents the laborer and the artisan in a degraded position, and 
often makes his ignorance and his uncouthness the butt of ridicule 4 

Dowden says 

Shakspere is not democratic When the people are seen in masses m his Plays 
they are nearly always shown as factious, fickle and irrational 5 

Walter Bagehot says 

Shakespeare had two predominant feelings in his mind First, the feeling of 
loyalty to the ancient polity of this country, not because it was good, but because 
it existed The second peculiar tenet is a disbelief in the middle classes We fear 
he had no opinion of traders You will generally find that when “a citizen" is 
mentioned he does or says something absurd The author of Cotiolantts never 

believed m a mob, and did something ioiuat ds puvcnting anybody else fi om doing so 

We turn to Bacon and we find that he entertained precisely the 
same feelings 

Dean Church says 

Bacon had no sympathy with popular wants and claims, of popularity, of all 
that was called popular, he had the deepest suspicion and dislike, the opinions and 

1 Swinburne, Study of S/ial , p 54 3 Democratic Vistas, p 8i 

s Ibid , p 54 4 White’s Genius cf Ska/; , p 29S 

■>Shak Mind and Art, p 284 
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the judgment of average men he despised as a thinker a politician and a courtier 
the malignity of the people he thought great I do not love he said the 
word people But he had a high idea of what was worthy of a king 


II He Despised the Class to which Shakspete Belovced 


Shakespeare calls the laboring people 

Mechanic slaves 1 


The fool multitude that choose bj show 

Not learning more than the fond eje doth teach * 

The inundation of mistempered humor 1 
The rude mt Ihistde 4 
The multitude of hinds and peasants 1 
The base vulgar * 

O base and obscure vulgar * 

Base peasants * 

A habitation giddy and unsure 

Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart * 

A sort of vagabonds rascals and run-awaj s 
A scum of Brctagncs and base lackey peasants ' 

The blunt monster with uncounted heads 
The still discordant wavering multitude 11 

Wc shall see hereafter that ncarl> every one of the Shakespeare 
Plays was written to inculcate some special moral argument to 
preach a lesson to the people that might advantage them Conolattus 
seems to have been vv rittcn to create a wall and barrier of public 
opinion against that movement towards popular government which 
not long after his death plunged England into a long and bloody civil 
war The whole argument of the play is the unfitness of a mob to 
govern a state Hence all through the play we find such expressions 
as these 

The plebeian multitude 11 

You common cry of curs ,s 

The mutable rank scented many 14 

You are they 

That made the air unwholesome when you cast 
Your stinking greasy caps in hooting at 
- Coriolanus exile 14 
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Again he alludes to the plebeians as “those incash s” whose 
contact would “tetter” him 

III Hi Drsrisrs TRAprsvrM 01 An Kinds 

But this contempt of ihewrtlct of the Plajsvas not confine- 
to the mob It extended to all tiadcs-people Tie s.ijs 
Let me have no ljmg, it becomes none but tradesmen 1 

We turn to Bacon, and we find him refernng to the common 
people as a scum The same word is used in Shal espenre Baron 
speaks of 

The vulgar, to whom nothing moderate is grateful 1 

This is the same thought w f e find in Shakespeare 

What v ould jou have, jou curs, 

That like nor peace nor «ar ,: 

Who desen cs greatne.'-*-, 

Desenes jour hate, and jour affections are 
A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 
Which v. ould increase ins c\ ll 1 * 

Again Bacon says 

The ignorant and rude multitude 5 

If fame be from the common people, it is commonlj false and naurdu e 

This is very much the thought expressed m Shakespeare 

The fool multitude that choose bj show , 

Not learning, more than the fond eje doth teach * 

And also in 

He’s loved of the distracted multitude, 

Who like not in their judgments, but their cj cs * 

Bacon says 

For in all times, m the opinion of the multitude, witches and old women and 
impostors have had a competition with pkj’sicians 0 

And again he says 

The envious and malignant disposition of the vulgar, for when fortune’s favor 
ites and great potentates come to ruin, then do the common people rejoice, setting, 
as it were, a crown upon the head of revenge 10 

1 Winter's Talc, iv, 3 0 Essay Of Praise 

2 Wisdom of the A ncterts — Diomedes 7 Merchant cf Venice, jj, 9 

3 Conolanus, 1, 1 6 Hamlet, iv, 3 

A Ibid , 1, 1 0 Advancement of Lean in 5-, book 11 

5 Wisdom of the Ancients 10 Wisdon of th Aictct is— iVc most s 
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And again he says 

The nature of the. vulgar always swollen and malvmant still broaching new 
scandals against superiors the same natural dispcsit on of the people still 
leaning to the viler sort being impatient of peace and tranquillity 1 

Says Shakespeare 

That like not peace nor war ! 

And Bacon says again 

He would never endure that the base multitude should frustrate the authority 
of Parliament 3 

See how the same words are employed by both Bacon says 

The ba n ultiti de 

Shakespeare says 

The rude multiti de — the base vulgar * 

And the word malignant is a favorite with both Shakespeare 
says 

Thou liest al 0 t thing' 

M l <r na t death 
A v al gn t and turbaned Turk 

Bacon says 

The envious and mal tiatil d spos on 
The vulgar always su. lie t and al at 

Shakespeare says 

The isoll it surge 
Such swollen and hot discourse 8 

But it must be remembered that Bacon was brought up as an 
aristocrat — connected by blood with the greatest men of the king 
dom born in a royal palace York Place son of Elizabeths Lord 
Chancellor And it must not be forgotten that the populace of 
London of that day had but lately emerged from barbarism 
they were untaught in habits of self government worshiping the 
court sycophantic to everything above them unlettered rude 
and barbarous and were indeed very different from the popu 
lace of the civilized world to day They doubtless deserved 
much of the unlimited contempt which Bacon showered upon 
them 

If d fth At T f t T mf- t 
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IV He was at tiie Same Time a Philanthropist 

But while the wnter of the Plays feared the mob and despised 
the trades-people, with the inborn contempt of an aristocrat, he had a 
broad philanthropy which took in the whole human family, and his 
heart went out with infinite pity to the wretched and the suffering 

Swinburne says 

In Lcai we have evidence of a sympathy with the mass of social misery more 
wide and deep and direct and hitter and tender than Shakespeare has shown else- 
where A poet of revolution he is not, as none of Ins country in that genera- 

ation could have been, but as surely as the author of Julius Casai has approved 
himself in the best and highest sense of the word at least potentially a republican, 
so surely has the author oi King Lcai avowed himself, in the only good and 
rational sense of the v'ord, a spiritual if not a political democrat and socialist 1 

While Bacon’s intellect would have revolted from such a hell- 
dance of the furies as the French Reign of Terroi, whose excesses 
were not due to anything inherent in self-government, but to the 
degeneration of mankind, caused by ages of royal despotism, and 
while he abominated the acrid bigotry of the men of his own age, 
with whom liberty meant the right to burn those who differed from 
them his sympathies were nevertheless upon the side of an orderly, 
well-regulated, intelligent freedom, and strongly upon the side of 
everything that would lift man out of his miseries 

Says Swinburne 

Brutus is the very noblest figure of a typical and ideal republican m all the 
literature of the world 2 

Bacon was ready to stand up against the whole power of Queen 
Elizabeth, and, as a member of Parliament, defended the rights of 
that great body, even to the detriment of his own fortunes, but he 
did not believe, as he says in his Histoiy of Hcniy VII , that “ the 
base multitude should control Parliament ” any more than the 
Queen And he gives us the same sentiment in Conolanus Men- 
enius Agnppa, after telling the incensed Roman populace the fable 
of The Belly and the Membos, draws this moral 

The senators of Rome are this good belly, 

And you the mutinous members 

You shall find 

No public benefit which you receive 

But it proceeds, or comes, fiom them to you. 

And no way fiom you) selves 3 

1 Swinburne, A Study of Sha! , p 175 = Ibid , p 159 3 Conolanus, 1, x. ' 
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And he teaches us an immortal lesson in Troilus and Cressida 
Then ever) thing includes itself in poa.tr 
Power into will will into appetite 
And appetite an t >n trial lolf 
So doubly seconded with will and power 
Must make perforce an universal prey 
And last eat up itself 

And in Hamlet he saj s 

By the Lord Horatio these three jears I have taken notice of it the age is 
grown o picked that the toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier 
that he galls his kibe 1 

Here we have one of Bacon s premonitions of the coming tern 
pest which so soon broke over England or as he expresses it in 
jRichard III 

Before the daj s of change still t is so 
By a divine instinct men s minds mistrust 
Ensuing danger as by proof 1 e see 
The water swell before a boisterous storm s 

And again 

And in such indexes although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large 

Here then was indeed a strange compound — an aristocrat 
that despised the mob and the work people but who nevertheless 
lo\ed libert) who admired the free oligarch) of Rome and hated 
the plebeians who asked for the same libert) their masters en 
jo)ed and who while despising the populace grieved over their 
miseries and would have relieved them We read in Lear 
Take phys c pomp 
Expose thy elf to feel what wretches feel 
So t a\ it tJo slake tl uperjltix to them 
Ai d sh oj tJc / e ts store ju t 

^nd again 

Heavens deal so st 11 1 
Let the superfluous nd lust dieted man 
That slav s jour ordinance that will not see 
Because he does not feel feel j our oower quickly 
S l tr b t 0 I Id « do excess 
And eacl man J a e to h 

And we turn to Bacon and we find that through his whole life 
the one great controlling thought which directed all his labors was 
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a belief that God had created him to help his fellow -men to 
greater comfoit and happiness 

He says 

Believing that I was horn fo> the service of mankind, and regarding the care of 
the commonwealth as a land of common property, which, like the air and water, 
belongs to everybody, I set myself to consider in what waj mankind might he best 
senjed 1 

Again he says 

This work, which is for the bettering of men’s bread and wine, which are the 
characters of temporal blessings and sacraments of eternal, I hope, by God’s holy 
providence, may be ripened by Ctesar's star 2 

Again he says 

The state and bread of the poor and oppressed hate been precious m mine 
ejes I have hated all cruelty and hardness of heart 3 

And in one of his prayers he says 

To God the Father, God the Word, God the Holj Ghost, I address mj most 
humble and ardent prayers, that, mindful of the mi suns of man, and of this pil- 
grimage of life, of which the dajs are few and evil, they would open up jet new 
sources of refreshment from the fountains of good fot the alleviation of our 
SOI tows 4 

He also says that any man who “kindleth a light in nature,” 
by new thoughts or studies, “ seems to me to be a propagator of 
the empire of man over the universe, a defenda of hbc/ty , a con- 
qua or of necessities ” 5 

It would be indeed strange if two men in the same age should 
hold precisely the same political view's, with all these peculiar 
shadings and modifications It w r ould be indeed .strange if the 
butcher’s apprentice of Stratford should be filled with the most 
aristocratic prejudices against the common people, if the “vassal 
actor,” who was legally a vagabond, and liable to the stocks and 
to branding and imprisonment, unless he practiced his degraded 
calling under the shadow of some nobleman’s name, should bubble 
over with contempt for the tradesmen wdio were socially his 
superiors And it would be still strangei if this butcher’s appren- 
tice, while cringing to a class he did not belong to, and insulting 
the class he did belong to, would be so filled with pity for the 
wretchedness of the many, that he was ready to advocate a redis- 


1 Preface to The Intel J» datum of Xatui c 
- Letter to the King 
3 Prayer while Lord Chancellor 
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tribution of the goods of the world so that each man might have 
enough* 

V The Writer of the Plavs Belonged like Bacon to the 
Essex Faction 

But we go a step farther While we find this complete identity 
between the views of Bacon and the writer of the Plays as to the 
generalities of political thought we will see that the} both belonged 
to the same political faction m the state 

It is well known that Bacon was an adherent of the Essex party 
and opposed to the part) of his uncle Burleigh who had suppressed 
him all through the reign of Elizabeth These two factions 
divided the politics of the latter portion of Elizabeth s reign 
The first gathered to itself all the discontented elements of 
the kingdom th eyoung men the able the adventurous who flocked 
to Essex as to the cave of Adullam They were in favor of brilliant 
courses of wars of adventures as opposed to the canker of a calm 
world and a long peace advocated by the great Lord Treasurer 
Bacon was undoubtedly for years the brains of this party 

The writer of the Pla)s belonged to this part) also He was a 
member of the Lord Chamberlain s company of actors The Lord 
Chamberlain s theater represented the aristocratic side of public 
questions the Lord Admiral s compan) (Henslowes) the plebeian 
side the one was patronized by the young bloods the gallants the 
other by the tradesmen and prentices It was a time when in the 
words of Simpson 

The civil and m htary elements were pleading for precedence at the national 
bar the one advoc-u ng age and wisdom in council and industry and obedience m 
the nat on the other crying out for youthful counsel a dashing policy a mil tary 
organization and an offensive war The one was the party of the Cecils the other 
that of the Earl of Essex 

Rumehn argues that 

Shakespeare wrote for the jeunesse d of the Elizabethan theater and that he 
already saw the Royal st and Roundhead parties in process of formation 3nd was 
opposed to the Puritan b urgeoi e Shakespeare was a pure Royalist and an 
adherent of the purest water to the court party and the nobles 

The relations of Shakespeare to Essex as manifested in the 
Pla)s were as close as those of Bacon Simpson sa)s of the play 
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of Sir Thomas Stucklcy, which he believes to have been an caily 
work of Shakspcrc 

The plav is a glorification of Stucklcj as an idol of the militan or Esse' partt, 
io which Shakspac is known to hash hat t The chancier of Lord Sycophant, 

contained therein, is a stinging satire on Essev ’ (Shakspcrc ’s hero and patron) great 
enemy, Lord Cobham 1 

Speaking of the Plajs which appeared at Shakspere’s theater, 
Simpson say s 

When wc regard them as a -whole, those of the Lord Chamberlain’s compant 
are characterized by common sense, moderation, naturalness, and the absence of 
bombast, and b\ a great artistic liberty of form, of matter and of criticism, it the 
same time they fa\or liboty m politics < a I to/uatioi in ithrien, and ire consist- 
ently opposed to tin Cicihcn ideal m pohc), -while they as consistently f~or hat 
school to which Esst x is at tael id 

And it must not be forgotten that these sti iking admissions a*c 
made by one who had not a doubt that Shakspcrc v as Shake- 
speare 

When we turn to the Plays we find a distinct attempt to glorify 
Essex Camden sa) s 

About the end of March (1599) the Earl of Esse\ set forward for Ireland, **nd 
was accompanied out of London w ith a fine appearance of nobility and gentrt, 
and the most cheerful huzzas of the common people 

Essex returned to London on the 28th of September of the 
same year, and m the meantime appeared the play of IRuty F, 
and m the chorus of the fifth act w c have these w ords 

But now behold, 

In the quick forge and working-house of thought, 

How London doth pour out her citizens 1 
The mayor and all his brethren, in best sort — 

Like to the senators of antique Rome, 

With the plebeians swarming at their heels — 

Go forth and fetch their conquering Cmsar in 
As, by a low r er but by lo\ mg likelihood, 

Were now the general of our gracious empress, 

(As in good time he may), from Ireland coming, 

Bringing rebellion broached on his sword. 

How many would the peaceful city quit 
To welcome him ? 

The play of 2d HemyIV and that of Hcmy V constitute a deifi- 
cation of military greatness, and the representation of that splen- 
did English victory, Agmcourt the Waterloo of the olden age 
was meant to fire the blood of the London audiences rvith admira- 


1 School 0/ Shah , vol 1, p 10 
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tion for that spirit of military adventure of which Essex was the 
type and representative 

Neither must it be forgotten that it was Southampton the 
bosom friend of Essex who shared with him in his conspiracy to 
seize the person of the Queen and who nearlj shared the block 
with him remaining in the Tower until after the death of Eliza 
beth And it was to Southampton that Shakespeare dedicated 
Venus and Adorns and The Rape of Lucrcce Bacon was the inti 
mate friend and correspondent of Southampton the) were both 
members of the law school of Gra) s Inn and Shakespeare dedi 
cated his poems to him 

VI The Wrnxr of the Plavs like Bacon Hated Coke 

If there was an) one man whom above all others Bacon despised 
and disliked it was that great but brutal lawyer Coke And in the 
Pla)s we find a distinct reference to Coke 

Sir Tob) Qo write u In a martial hand be curst and brief taunt him 
with the license of ink if thou Shot st him some thrice it shall not be amiss 
Let there be gall enough in thy ink though thou write with a goose pen no matter 1 

Theobald and Knight and all the other commentators agree 
that this is an allusion to Cokes virulent speech against Sir Walter 
Raleigh, on the trial for treason The Attorne) General exclaimed 
to Sir Walter 

All he did was by thy inst gation t/ou viocr for I thou thee tfot traitor 

Here is the thou thrice used Theobald sa)s it shows Shake 
speares ‘detestation of Coke 

Let us pass to another consideration 

VII The Writer of the Plavs like Bacon Disliked Lord 
Cobham 

Lord Cobham was one of the chief enemies of Essex Speddmg 
sa)s 

About the same time another quarrel arose upon the appointment of the ward 
enship of the Cinque Ports vacant by the death of Lord Cobham whose eldest 
son an enemy of the Earl was one of the competitors Essex wished Sir Robert 
Sydn y to have the place but finding the Queen resolute in fa% or of the new Lord 
Cobham and seeing he is likely to carry it away I mean (said the Earl) resolutely 
to stand for it myself against him My Lord Treasurer is come to court and 
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we sat in council this afternoon in his chamber I made it known unto them 
that I had just cause to hate the Lord Cobham, for his villainous dealing and abus- 
ing of me, that he hath been my chief persecutor most unjustly, that in lum there 
is no worth ” 1 

This was in the year 1597 

And when we turn to the Pla}S we find that the writer sought 
to cover the family of Lord Cobham with disgrace and ridicule 

Halhwell-Philhpps says 

The first part of Hemy IV , the appearance of which on the stage nvtj be con- 
fidently assigned to the spring of tht )toi 75777, was follow cd immediateh, or a feu 
months afterward, by the composition of the second part It is recorded that both 
these plays were very favorably received by Elizabeth, the Queen cspeci illy relish- 
ing the character of Talstaff, and they were most probablj amongst the dramas 
represented before that sovereign in the Christmas holidays of 1597-S At this 
time, or then verj rccenth, the renowned hero of the Boars Head Tavern had 
been introduced as Sir John Oldcastle, but the Queen ordered Shakespeare to alter 
the name of the character This step was taken in consequence of the representa- 
tions of some vicmbci 01 mem hi is of the Cobham family, who had taken offense at 
then illustrious anccstoi, Sti John Oldcastle, Foul Cobham, tit Pt oU slant n art, r, 
being dtspaiagi ugly introduced on the stage , and, accordingly in or before the Feb- 
ruary of the following year, Falstaff took the place of Oldcastle, the former being 
probably one of the few' names invented bj Shakespeare. . . , The subject, how- 
ever, w'as viewed by the Cobhams in a verj serious light This is clearlj shown, 
not merely by the action taken bj the Queen, but bj the anxictj exhibited bj 
Shakespeare, in the Epilogue to the second part, to place the matter bev ond all 
doubt, by the explicit declaration that there was m Falstaff no kind of association, 
satirical or otherwise, with the martjr Oldcastle 2 

The language of the Epilogue is 

One wmrd more, I beseech j ou If j ou be not too much clo> cd w ith fat meat, 
our humble author will continue the storj, with Sir John in it, and make sou 
merry with fair Katharine of France, where, for anv thing I know, Falstaff shall 
die of a sw r eat, unless already he be killed with jour hard opinions, for Oldcastle 
died a mat tyi , and this is not the man 

And yet, there seems to have been a purpose, despite this 
retraction, to affix the stigma of Falstaff’s disreputable career to 
the ancestor of the Cobham family, for in the first part of JJemy 
1 V we find this expression 

Falstaff Thou say’st true, lad And is not mj hostess of the tavern a most 
sweet wench ? 

Pnnce Heniy As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of the Castle 3 

Says Knight, as a foot-note upon this sentence 

The passage in the text has given rise to the notion that Sir John Oldcastle 
was pointed at in the character of Falstaff 


1 Letters ard Life, vol ll, p 48 


5 Outlines Life of Shak , p 98 


3 Act ii, scene 2 
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Oldjs remarks 

Upon whom does the horsing of a dead corpse on Falstaff s back reflect? 
Whose honor suffers in his being forced by the unexpected surprise of his armed 
plunderers to surrender his treasure 7 Whose policy is impeached by his creeping 
into a bucking basket to avoid the storms of a jealous husband 7 

Fuller sa> s, in his Church History 

Stage poets have themselves been very bold with and others very merr> at 
the memory of Sir John Oldcastle whom they have fancied a boon companion 
a jovial royster and a coward to boot The best is Sir John Falstaff hath 
relieved the memory of Sir John Oldcastle and of late is substituted buffoon 
m his place 

It seems to me there can be no doubt that the author of the 
Plays disliked the Cobham familj and sought to degrade them by 
bringing their ancestor on the stage in the guise of a disreputable 
thieving cowardly old rascal who is thumped beaten and cast 
into the Thames like a litter of blind puppies And even when 
compelled by the Queen to change the name of the character the 
writer of the Plays puts into the mouth of Prince Hal the expres 
ston My old lad of the castle to intimate to the multitude that 
Falstaff was still despite his change of name Sir John Oldcastle 
the ancestor of the enemy of Bacon s great friend and patron the 
Earl of Essex 

VIII The Writer of the Plavs was Hostile to Queev 
Elizabeth 

Let us turn to another point 

We have seen that the writer of the Plays was by his family 
traditions and alliances and his political surroundings a Protest 
ant Being such it would follow that he would be an admirer 
of Elizabeth the representative and bulwark of Protestantism in 
England and on the continent But we find that for some 
reason this Protestant did not love Elizabeth and although he 
sugars her over with compliments in Henry VIII just as Bacon 
did in his letters and probablj in his sonnets yet there was 
beneath this fair show of flattery a purpose to deal her most 
deadly blows 

If the divorce of Henry VIII was based on vicious and adulter 
ous motives the marriage of the King with Anne Boleyn was dis 
creditable to say the least And remembering this we find that 
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the play represents Anne as a fmolous pci son to whom the King 
was drawn by his passions 
We read 

Suffolk How is the King employed? 

Cham bo him I left him pm itc, 

Full of sad thoughts and troubles 
Hoi foil V hat's the cause 7 

Cham bo lam It seems, the marriage u ith lus brother’s w ife 
Has crept too near his conscience 
Suffolk No, his conscience 
Has oft too nun anotho lad) 

Noi foil ’ I is so, 

This is the Cardinal’s doing 1 

Birch says 

The scene between the Old Lad} and Anne Bolc\n seems introduced to m il e 
people laugh at the hypocrisv and Protestant conscience of Arne, mixed up v uh 
the indecency abjured in the prologue 5 

The Old Lady sa) s 

And so w ould } ou 
Tor all this spice of } our hy pocns\ 

You that hate so fair parts of wonmn on \ou, 

Have too a woman’s heart, which ever \et 
Affected eminence, wealth, so\creignt\ , 

Which, to sa} sooth, arc blessings, and which gifts, 

(Saving }our mincing), the capacit} 

Of }Our soft cheveril conscience v ould rcceu e 
If you might please to stretch it s 

f 

Knight argues that the play could not have been produced dur- 
ing the tetgn of Elizabeth He says 

The memory of Henry VIII , perhaps, teas not cherished by her with any deep 
affection, but would she, who in her dying hour is reported to hate said, “My 
seat has been the seat of kings,” allow the frailties, and even the peculiarities of her 
father, to be made a public spectacle’ Would she hare borne that his passion for 
her mother should have been put forward m the strongest way by the poet — that 
is, in the sequence of the dramatic action — as the impelling motn e for the divorce 
from Katharine 7 Would she have endured that her father should be repre- 
sented in the depth of his hypocrisy gloating over his projected divorce w ith 

But conscience, conscience , — 

O 1 ’tis a tender place, and I must leave her 7 

Would she have been pleased with the jests of the Old Lady to Anne, upon her 
approaching elevation — her title — her “thousand pound a year” — and all to be 
instantly succeeded by the trial-scene — that magnificent exhibition of the purity, 
the constancy, the fortitude, the grandeur of soul, the self-possession of the “most 
ooor woman and a stranger ” that her mother had supplanted 7 


1 Act n, scene a 


s Philosophy and Religion of Shah , p 346 


1 Henry VIII , 11, 3 
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Nothing could be grander than the light in which Katharine is 
set Henry himself says 

Thoaart alone 

(If th) rare qualities sweet gentleness 

Thj meekness saint like wife like government— 

Obejing m commanding — and th) parts 
Sovereign and pious else could speak thee out) 

The queen of carthlj queens 1 

Anne is made to sny of her 

Here s the ping that pinches 
His highness having In cd so long uh her and she 
So good a lad) that no tongu could ever 
Pronounce dishonor of her — b> m) 1 fe 
She never knew barm-doing after this process 
To give her the avaunt ' t is a / ty 
U oulJ mtr e a tnonst * 

And then we have that scene declared by Dr Johnson to 
be the grandest Shakespeare ever wrote in which angels come 
upon the stage and in the midst of heavenly music crown 
Katharine with a garland of saintship the angelic visitors bow 
ing to her 

KatJanne Sav joa not even now a blessed trojpe 
Invite me to a banquet v hose bright faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me like the sun ? 

The) promised me ctcnal happiness 
And brought me garlands Griffith which I feel 
I am not v orth) ) ct to wear I shall 
Assuredl) * 

In the epilogue Shakespeare say 

I fear 

All the expected good were like to hear 
For this pla> at this time is only in 
The merciful construction of good ^ omen 
Par such a o tc ace showed them 

Upon this Birch says 

This was honest in Shakespeare He did not put the success of the pla) upon 
the flattery of the great or of Protestant prejudices but upon the exhibition of one 
good woman of the opposite party a Roman Catholic a Spaniard and the 
mother of bloody Mar) 

In fact Shakespeare strange to say introduces into the play- 
high praise of this same bloody Mary long after she was dead 
and her sect powerless He put it in the mouth of Queen Kath 

IT j> VIII 4 Ibd 3 Atlv e 
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anne, who, telling Capucius the contents of her last letter to the 
King, says 

In which I have commended to his goodness 
The model of our chaste loves, his joung daughter 
The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her' 

Beseeching him to give her virtuous breeding, 

(She is joung and of a vobh, modest nature } 

I hope she will deserve well), and a little 
To love her for her mother’s sake, that loved him 
Heaven knows how dearlj 

The wotds of piaisc of Mary arc not found in the letter which 
Katharine actually sent to the King tluyatc an mtu flotation of the 
floet ' 

If Henry put away his true wife, not for an) ical scruples of 
conscience, but simply from an unbridled, lustful desire to possess 
the young and beautiful but frivolous Anne, and if to reach this end 
he overrode the limitations of the church to which he belonged, 
then, indeed, Elizabeth was little moie than the bastard which her 
enemies gave her out A play written to make a saint of Katharine, 
and a sensual brute of Henry, could certainly bring only shame 
and disgrace to Anne and her daughter 

What motive could the man of Stratford have to thus contrive 
debasement for Elizabeth’s memory? Why should he follow" her 
beyond the giave for revenge? What wrongs had she inflicted on 
him? He came to London a poor outcast, during her reign he 
had risen to wealth and respectability If tradition is to be 
believed, she had noticed and honored him What grievance 
could he carry away with him to Stratford ? Why should it be 
noticed by contemporaries that w r hen Elizabeth died the muse of 
Shakespeare breathed not one mournful note of divine praise over 
her tomb? Chettle, in Ins England's Mounting Gat incut, thus re- 
proaches Shakespeare that his verse had not bewailed his own and 
England’s loss 

Nor doth the silver-tongued Melicert 
Drop from his honied muse one sable tear, 

To mourn her death that graced his desert. 

And to his lines opened her rojml care 
Shepherd, remember our Elizabeth, 

And sing her rape, done bj' the Tarqum, Death 

But as soon as the Tarqum Death had taken Elizabeth, Shake- 
speare proceeded to show that she was conceived in lust and bom 
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in injustice that her father ms 1 powerful and hypocritical brute 
her mother an ambitious worldling and that the woman she bad 
supplanted was 1 saint who passed upon the wings of cherishing 
angels directly to the portals of eternal bliss 

And it will be noted that although Bacon wrote an essay called 
The Teh cities of Queen Lli abeth it was rather as its name implies 
a description of the happy circumstances that conjoined to make 
her reign great and prosperous than a eulogy of her character as 
admirable or beautiful lie mentions the fact that she 

Was very trilling to be courted wooed and to ha\c sonnets mad in her con 
mcndation and thal s! c continued this longer than was decent for her j«ars 

And he says in anticipation of such a criticism as I make 

Now if anj man shall allege that aga n t me which was once aid to Crsar 
we see what we may admire but wc would fain see what tic could commend 
ccrtainlj for m> pan I bold true admiration to be the highest degree of com 
mcndation 

But he did not commend her 

And if we turn to the career of Bacon we shall find that he had 
ample cause to hate Elizabeth 

Macaulay says 

To her it was owing that while joungcr men not superior to him in cxtric 
tion and far Inferior to him in cierj kind of personal merit were filling the high 
cst offices of the state adding manor to manor rearing palace a'tcr palace he as 
ljing at a sponging house for a debt of three hundred pounds 1 

So long as Elizabeth lived Bacon was systematically repressed 
and kept in the most pitiful poverty The base old woman know 
ing his condition would sec him embarrass himself still further 
with costly gifts given her on her birthdays and rewarded him 
with empty honors that could not keep bread in his mouth or the 
constable from his door Beneath the poor mans placid exterior 
of philosophical self control there was a very volcano of wrath and 
hate ready to burst forth 

Dean Church says 

But she still refused him promot on He was witnout an official position in 
the Queen s service and he never was allowed to have it 1 

And again 

Burleigh had been strangely niggardly In what he did to help his brill ant 
nephew But it is plain that he [his son] earl} made up his mind to keep 

D ps 
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Bacon in the background . Nothing can account for Bacon’s strange 
failure for so long a time to icach his due pi ice in the public sen, ice, but the secret 
hostility, vv liatevei may be the cause, of Cecil 1 

This adverse influence kept Bacon in povert} and out of place 
as long as Cecil lived, which was foi some )curs after the death of 
Elizabeth Bacon writes to the King upon Cecil’s death a letter 
of which Dean Chuich says 

Bacon was in a bitter mood, and the letter reveals, for the first time, v hat vans 
really in Bacon's heart about “ the great subject and great serv ml,” of v hom he 
had just written so respectfulh , and with whom he had been so close]) connected 
for most of his life The fierceness which had been gathering for )ears of neglect 
and hindrance, under that placid and patient cUcrior, brol e out n 

How savagely does Bacon’s pent-up wiath burst from him when 
writing to King James about Ins cousin’s death 

I protest to God, though I be not superstitious, when I snv vour Majcstj’s 
book against Vorstius and Arminius, and noted vour real to deliver the majest) of 
God from the vain and indign comprehensions of hercs) and degenerate philos- 
ophy, as you had by jour pen formerlv endeavored to deliver kings from the 
usurpations of Pome, fuculstt ilhco animvm that God would ‘■u shortlv upon vou 
some visible favot, and let hie 110I live if I thought uot of the taking awe ) of flat 
man 3 

The Cecils ruled Elizabeth, and we may judge from this 
passionate outburst how deeply and bitterly, for many years, 
Bacon hated the Virgin Oueen and her advisers, how much more 
bitterly and deeply because Ins wretched povertj had constrained 
him to cringe and fawn upon the objects of his contempt 
and wrath He expressed his own inmost feelings when he put 
into the mouth of Hamlet as the stiongest of provocations to 
suicide 

The law ’s delav , 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient mint of the unwoithy takes 

How bitterly does he break forth in Lcat 

Behold the great image of authoritj ' A dog's obeyed in office ’ 

And again, m Mcasuic foi Mcasmc 

Man, proud man, 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Like an angry ape, 

Plajs such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 

As make the angels weep 


1 Ibid , p 59 


2 Ibid , p 90 


s Letter to the King, 1612 
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And we seem to hear the crj of his own long disappointed heart 
in the words of Wolsej 

O how wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes favors' 

There is between that smile he would aspire to 
That sweet aspect of princes and their ruin 
More pangs and fears than wars or women hat c 

And Hamlet his alter ego expresses the self loathing w ith w Inch 
he contemplated the abasements of genius to power 

No let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
\\ here thrift maj follow fawning 

These words nc\er came from the smooth surface of a prosper 
ous life thej were the bitter outgrowth of a turbulent and suffering 
heart When jou would find words tint sting like adders — cxple 
tives of immortal wrath and hate — jou must seek them in the 
depths of an outraged soul 

What was there in the life of the Stratford man to justif) such 
expressions? lie had his bogus coat of arms to make him respect 
able he owned the great house of Stratford and could brew beer 
in it and sue his neighbors to his heart s content He fled aw at 
from the ambitions of the court to the odorous muck heaps and 
the pyramidal dung lulls of Stratford and if an> grief settled upon 
Ins soul he could (as tradition tells us) get drunk for three dajs at 
a time to assuage it 

IX. Richard III Represented Robert Cecil 

There is another v crj significant fact 

The arch enemy of Bacon and of Essex was Sir Robert Cecil 
Bacons first cousin the child of his mothers sister He was the 
chief means of cventuallj bringing Essex head to the block We 
have just seen how intcnselj Bacon hated lum and with what good 
reason 

He was a man of extraordinary mental power derived in part 
from the same stock (the stock of Sir Anthony Cook tutor to King 
Edward IV) from which Bacon had inherited much of lus abihtj 
But in his case the blood of Sir Anthonj had been crossed bj the 
shrewd cunning foxj cold blooded selfish, persistent stock of his 
father Sir William Burleigh Elizabeths Lord Treasurer and 
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And we seem to hear the crj of his own long disappointed heat 
tn the words of Wolsey 

O how « retched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes favors* 

There is between that smile he would aspire to 
That sweet asp ct of princes and their ruin 
More pangs and fears than wars or women ha\e 

And Hamlet his alter ego expresses the self loathing with whic] 
he contemplated the abasements of genius to power 

No let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift maj follow fawning 

These words never came from the smooth surface of a prosper 
ous life the) were the bitter outgrowth of a turbulent and suffering 
heart When )ou would find words that sting like adders — exple 
tives of immortal wrath and hate — you must seek them in thi 
depths of an outraged soul 

What was there tn the life of the Stratford man to justify sud 
expressions? He had his bogus coat of arms to make him respect 
able he owned the great house of Stratford and could brew bee: 
m it and sue his neighbors to his hearts content He fled awai 
from the ambitions of the court to the odorous muck heaps anc 
the pyramidal dung hills of Stratford and if any grief settled upor 
his soul he could (as tradition tells us) get drunk for three days a: 
a time to assuage it 

I\ Richard III Represented Robert Cecil 

There is another very significant fact 

The arch enem) of Bacon and of Essex was Sir Robert Cecil 
Bacons first cousin the child of his mothers sister He was the 
chief means of eventuall) bringing Essex head to the block We 
have just seen how intensel) Bacon hated him and with what good 
reason 

He was a man of extraordinary mental power derived in part 
from the same stock (the stock of Sir Anthony Cook tutor to Ring 
Edward IV) from which Bacon had inherited much of his abilitj 
But in bis case the blood of Sir Anthony had been crossed b) the 
shrewd, cunning, foxy, cold blooded selfish persistent stock of his 
father Sir William Burleigh, Elizabeth s Lord Treasurer and 
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hence, instead of a great poet and philosopher, as in Bacon’s case, 
the outcome was a statesman and corn tier of extraordinary keen- 
ness and ability, and a very sleuth-hound of dissembling persist- 
ency and cunning 

He had the upper hand of Bacon, and he kept it He sat on his 
neck as long as he lived Even after the death of Elizabeth and 
the coming-in of the new King, he held that mighty genius m the 
mire He‘ seemed to have possessed some secret concerning Bacon, 
discreditable to him, which he imparted to King James, and this 
hindered his advancement after the death of the Queen, notwith- 
standing the fact that Bacon had belonged to the faction which, 
prior to Elizabeth's death, was in favor of James as her successor 
This is intimated by Dean Church, he says 

Cecil had, indeed, but little claim on Bacon's gratitude, he had spoken him fair 
m public, and no doubt in secret distrusted and thu arted him But to the last Bacon 
did not choose to acknowledge this Had Jones disclosed something of his dead serzant 
[Cecil], 10 ho left some stiange stents behind him, which showtd his hostility to Bacon ? 1 

Was it for this that Bacon lejoiced over his death? Was the 
secret an intimation to King James that Bacon was the real author 
of the Plays that went about m the name of Shakespeare ? What- 
ever it was, there was something potent enough to suppress Bacon 
and hold him down, even for some time after Cecil’s death 

Dean Church says 

He was still kept out of the inner circle of the council, but from the moment 
of Salisbury’s [Cecil’s] death, he became a much more important person He still 
sued for advancement, and still met with disappointment, the "mean men” still 
rose above him But Bacon’s hand and counsel appear more and more in 
important matters 2 

Now it is known that Cecil vas a man of infirm health and 
that he was a hump-back 

We turn to the Shakespeare Plays, and we ask What is the 
most awful character, the most absolutely repulsive and detestable 
character, the character without a single ledeeming, or beautify- 
ing, or humanizing trait, m all the range of the Plays ? And the 
answer is The crook-backed monster, Richard III 

Richard III was a satis e on Bacon's consist, Robes t Cecil. 

To make the character moie dreadful, the poet has drawn it m 
colors even darker than historical truth would justify 


1 Bacon , p qi 


2 Ibid , p 93 
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Like Cecil, Richard is able shrewd masterful unscrupulous, 
ambitious determined rightly or wrongly, to rule the kingdom 
Like Cecil he can crawl and cringe and dissemble when it is neces 
sary and rule with a rod of iron when he possesses the power 
Here we ha\e a portrait of Cecil 



Sir Robert Cecil 


Was the expression of that face in Bacon s mind when he wrote 
those lines which I have just quoted ? 

Man proud man 
Drest in a little brief authority 

/ ke an angry ap 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heav en 
As makes the angels weep 

The expression of Cecil s countenance is to mj mind actually 
ape like 

The man who has about him any personal deformity never ceases 
to be conscious of it Byron could not forget his club foot What a 
terrible revenge it was when Bacon under the disguise of the irre 
sponsible play actor Shahspere set on the boards of the Curtain The 
ater the all powerful courtier and minister Sir Robert Cecil in the 
character of that other hump back the bloody and loathsome Duke 
of Gloster? How the adherents of Essex must have whispered it 
among the multitude as the crippled Duke w ith his hump upon his 

o 
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shoulder, came upon the stage “That’s Cecil'” And how they 
must have applied Richard’s words of self-description to another’ 

I that am curtailed of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 

Deformed, unfinished, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionable 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them — 

Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pass away the time, 

Unless to spy my shadow in the sun, 

And descant on mine own deformity 
And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover 
To entertain these fair, well-spoken days, 

I am determined to prove a villain, 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days 

And these last lines express the very thought with which Bacon 
opens his essay On Def enmity 

Deformed persons are commonly even with nature , for as nature hath done ill 
by them, so do they by nature, being for the most part (as the Scripture saith) “ void 
of natural affection, ” and so they have their revenge of nature 

And we seem to see the finger of Bacon pointing towards his 
cousin, m these words 

Whoever hath any thing fixed in his person that doth induce contempt, hath 
also a perpetual spur in himself to rescue and deliver himself from scorn, therefore 
all deformed persons are extreme bold, first, as in their own defense, as being 
exposed to scorn, but in process of time by a general habit Also it stirreth in 
them industry, and especially of this kind, to watch and observe the weaknesses of 
others, that they may have somewhat to repay Again, in their superiors it 
quencheth jealousy towards them, as persons that they think they may at pleasure 
despise, and it layeth their competitors and emulators asleep, as never believing 
they should be m possibility of advancement till they see them in possession, so 
that upon the matter, in a great wit, deformity is an advantage to rising 

Speaking of the death of Cecil, Hepworth Dixon says 

And when Cecil passes to his rest, a new edition of the Essays, under cover of 
a treatise on Deformity, paints in true and bold lines, but without one harsh touch, 
the genius of the man Every one knows the portrait, yet no one can pro- 

nounce this picture of a small, shrewd man of the world, a clerk m soul, without 
a spark of fire, a dart of generosity in his nature, unfair or even unkind 1 

One can conceive how bitterly the dissembling, self-controlled 
Cecil must have writhed under the knowledge that the Essex party, 
in the Essex theater, occupied by the Essex company of actors, and 
filled daily with the adherents of Essex, had placed him ' 


1 Personal History of Lord Bacon , pp 193, 204 
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boards with all his deformity upon his back and made him the object 
of the ribald laughter of the swarming multitude * the scum of 
London As we will find hereafter Queen Elizabeth saying “ Know 
ye not I am Richard the Second 7 so we may conceive Cecil say 
ing to the Queen ‘Know ye not that I am Richard the Third 7 
And if he knew or shrewdly suspected that his cousin Francis 
Bacon was the real author of the Plajs and the man who had so 
terribly mocked his ph)sical defects, we can understand why he 
used all his powers as long as he lived to hold him down and as 
Church suspects even blackened him in the King s esteem so that his 
revenge might transcend the limits of his own frail life And we can 
understand the exultation of Bacon when, at last, death loosened 
from his throat the fangs of his powerful and unforgiving adversary 
In conclusion and recapitulation I would say chat I find the 
political identities between Bacon and the writer of the Plays to be 
as follows 

Both were aristocrats 

Both despised the mob 

Both contemned tradesmen 

Both loved liberty 

Both loved feudalism 

Both pitied the miseries of the people 

Both desired the welfare of the people 

Both foresaw and dreaded an uprising of the lower classes 

Both belonged to the military party 

Both hated Lord Cobham 

Both were adherents of Essex 

Both tried to popularize Essex 

Both were friends of Southampton 

Both hated Coke 

Both, although Protestant had some strong antipathy against 
Queen Elizabeth 

Both refused to eulogize her character after death 
Both though aristocratic were out of power and bitter against 
those in authority 

Both hated Robert Cecil 

Surely surel} we are getting the two heads under one hat — 
and that the hat of the great philosopher of Verulam 


CHAPTER V 

THE RELIGION OF THE PLAYS 

I sometimes do believe, and sometimes do not 

As You LA c It , v, 4 

' | 'HE religious world of Elizabeth was divided into two great 
X and antagonistic sects Catholics and Protestants, and the 
latter were, in turn, separated into the followers of the state relig- 
ion and various forms of dissent 

Religion in that day was an earnest, palpable reality society 
was set against itself in hostile classes, politics, place, government, 
legislation — all hinged upon religion In this age of doubt and 
indifference, we can hardly realize the feelings of a people to whom 
the next world was as real as this world, and who were ready to die 
agonizing deaths, m the flames of Smithfield, for their convictions 
upon questions of theology 

We are told that William Shakspere of Stratford died a Catholic 
We have this upon the authority of Rev Mr Davies, who says, writ- 
ing after 1688, “ he died a Papist ” Upon the question of the politics 
of a great man, the leader of either one of the political parties of his 
neighborhood is likely to be well informed, it is m the line of his 
interests and thoughts Upon the question of the religion of the one 
great man of Stratford, we may trust the testimony of the clergyman 
of the parish He could hardly be mistaken There can be little 
doubt that William Shakspere of Stratford-on-Avon died a Catholic 

But of what religion was the man who wrote the Plays ? 

This question has provoked very considerable discussion He 
has been claimed alike by Protestants and Catholics 

To my mind it is very clear that the writer of the Plays was a 
Protestant And this is the view of Dowden He says 

Shakespeare has been proved to belong to each communion to the satisfaction of 
contending theological zealots But, tolerant as his spirit is, it is certain that 

the spirit of Protestantism animates and breathes through his writings 1 

What are the proofs ? 

1 Dowden, Skat- Mind and Art, p 33 
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I He is Opposed to the Papal Supremacy 
The pH> of King Jehu turns largel> upon the question of patn 
otic resistance to the temporal power of the Pope and tins is not 
a necessary incident of the events of the time for the poet to point 
his moral antedates the great quarrel between John and the Pope 
bj six jears 

He represents King John upon Ascension Daj jiclding up his 
crown to Pandulph the Popes legate, and receiving it bach, with 
these words 

Take again 

From this my hand ns holding of the Pope 
\ our sovereign greatness and authority 1 

In scene 3 of act 111 he makes Pandulph demand of the king 
whj he keeps Stephen Langton Archbishop of Canterbury out of 
his see and King John replies 

What earthly name to interrogatories 
Can task the free breath of a sacred king? 

Thou canst not Cardinal devise a name 

So slight unworthy nnd ridiculous 

To charge me to an answer as the Prfpe 

Tell him this tale nnd from the mouth of rngland 

Add this much more That no Italian pnest 

Shall lithe or toll in our dominions 

Rut as we under heat en arc supreme head 

So under him that great supremacy 

Where we do reign we will alone uphold 

Without the assistance of a mortal hand 

So tell the Pope all reverence set opart 

To him and hts usurped authority 

King Ehi/if Drother of England jou blaspheme in this 

Ling John Though jou and all the kings of Christendom 

Are led so grossly by this meddling priest 

Dreading the curse that money may buj out 

And by the merit of v ile gold dross dust 

Purchase corrupted pardon of a man 

Who in that sale sells pardon from himself 

Though >ou and all the rest so gross!) led 

This juggling witchcraft with revenue cherish 

Yet I alone alone do me oppose 

Against the Pope and count his friends my foes 

It is scarcely to be believed that a Catholic could have written 
these lines 

a gjr v 
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And it must be remembered that King John is depicted in the 
play as a most despicable creature, and his eventual submission of 
the liberties of the crown and the countiy, to the domination of a 
foreign power, is represented as one of the chief ingredients in 
making up his shameful character 

It is needless to say that Bacon had very strong views upon this 
question of the Pope’s sovereignty over England He says in the 
Chaige against Talbot 

Nay all princes of both religions, for it is a common cause, do stand, at this 
day [in peril], by the spreading and enforcing of this furious and pernicious opinion 
of the Pope’s temporal power 

II He Honored and Respected Cranmer 

But it is in the play of JIcniy VIII that the leligious leanings 
of the writer are most clearly manifested 

It is to be remembered that it was in this leign that Protestant- 
ism was established in England, and the man who above all others 
was instrumental in bringing about the great change was Thomas 
Cranmer, the first Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury He, 
above all other men, was hated by the Catholics Pie it was who 
had sanctioned the divorce of Henry from Katharine, he it was who 
had delivered the crorvn to Anne upon the coronation, he had sup- 
ported the suppression of the monasteries, he had persecuted the 
Catholic prelates and people, sending numbers to the stake, and 
when the Catholics returned to power, under Mary, one of the first 
acts of the government was to burn him alive opposite Baliol Col- 
lege It is impossible that a Catholic writer of the next reign could 
have gone out of his way to defend and praise Cranmer, to repie- 
sent him as a good and holy man, and even as an inspired prophet 
And yet all this we find in the play of Hemy VIII , the play is, in 
fact, in large part, an apotheosis of Cranmer 

In act fifth we find the King sending for him He assures him 
that he is his friend, but that grave charges have been made against 
him, and that he must go before the council for trial, and he gives 
him his ring, to be used m an appeal, in case the council find him 
guilty The King says 

Look, the good man weeps 1 
He’s honest on mine honor God’s blest mother 1 
I swear he is true-hearted , and a soul 
None better in my kingdom j 
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The council proceed to place Cranmer under arrest with intent 
to send him to the Tower when he exhibits the King s ring and 
makes his appeal The King enters frowning rebukes the perse 
cutors of Cranmer and says to him 

Good man sit down Now let me see the proudest 
He that dares most but wag his finger at thee 
Was it discretion lords to let this man 
This good man (few of you deserve that title) 

This honest man wait like a lousy foot boy 
At chamber door? 

Well well my lords respect him 
Take him and use him well he s worthy of it 
I will say thus much for him if a prince 
May be beholden to a subject I 
Am for his love and sen ice so to him 

All this has no necessary coherence with the plot of the play 
but is dragged in to the filling up of two scenes 

And, in the last scene of the play Cranmer baptizes the Princess 
Elizabeth and is inspired by Heaven to prophes) 

Let me speak sir 
For Heaven now bids me 

And he proceeds to foretell her future long life and greatness 
He says 

In her days every man shall eat in safetj 
Under his own vine what he plants and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbors 
God shall be truly knov.n 

It is not conceivable that one who was a Catholic who regarded 
with disapproval the establishment of the new religion and who 
looked upon Cranmer as an arch heretic worthy of the stake and 
of hell could have written such scenes when there was nothing in 
the plot of the play itself which required it 

The passages m the play which relate to Cranmer are drawn 
from Fox s Book of Martyrs and the prose version is followed 
almost literally in the drama but strange to say there is in *he 
historical work no place wherein the King speaks of Cranmer as a 
good man All this is interpolated by the dramatist We have in 
the play 

Good man sit down 
This good man 
This honest man 

Good man those joyful tears show thy true heart Etc 
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There is not in Fox’s nai rativc one void of indoiscmcnt, b) 
the King, of Cranmer’s goodness oi honesty 

A Catholic writing a play based on Protestant histories might 
have followed the text, even against Ins own prejudices, but it is 
not to be believed that he would alter the text, and inject words of 
compliment of a man who held the i elutions to the Catholics of 
England that Cranmcr did 

We cannot help but believe that the man who did this was a 
Protestant, educated to bclic\c that the Reformation was right 
and necessary, and that Cranmcr was a good and ho!) man, the 
inspired instrument of Heaven in a gi eat w r ork 

The family of Bacon w r as Protestant They lose out of the 
ranks, on the wave of the Reformation His father v as an officer 
of Henry VIII , his grandfather was tutor to the Protestant King 
Edward During the reign of Mary, the Bacons lncd in retire- 
ment, they conformed to the Catholic Church and heatd mass 
daily, but, upon the coming m of Elizabeth, the) emerged fiom 
their hiding-place, and Bacon's father and uncle, Burleigh, were at 
the head of the Protestant paity of England during the rest of 
their lives All the traditions of the family clustered around the 
Reformation They faithfully believed that “God wms truly 
known’’ in the religion of Elizabeth, and they were as violently 
opposed to the Papal supremacy as King John 01 the Bastard 

It is a curious fact that Bacon alludes, m his prose works, to 
the reign of Elizabeth, in w r ords veiy similar to those placed in the 
mouth of Cranmer He says 

This part of the island never had forty-five jears of better times Tor if 

there be considered of the one side the Uuth of ithgion cstabluhcd, the con'-'ant 
feace and security, the good administration of justice, etc 1 

III The Writer of the Plays was Tolerini oi Caiiiolicih 

But how does it come to pass that in the face of such evidence 
it has been claimed that the writer of the Plays wms a Catholic ? 

Because, in an age of violent religious hatreds, when the Cath- 
olics were helpless, suspected and persecuted, the author of the 
Plays never uttered a word, however pleasing it might be to the 
court and the time-serving multitude, to fan the flame of animosity 


1 Advancement of Learning , book i 
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against the Catholics On the other hand whenever a Catholic 
priest is introduced on the scene he is represented as honest 
benevolent and venerable 

* His friars says one of his commentators are all wise, holy 
and in etery respect estimable men Instance Fnar Lawrence in 
Romeo and Juliet , and the friar in Much Ado About Nothing 

When we turn to the writings of Bacon we find the same 
broad spirit of religious liberality as contradistinguished from the 
bigotry of the age 

Bacon s mind was too great to be illiberal Bigotry is a burst 
of strong light through the crevice of a narrow mind lighting only 
one face of its object and throwing all the rest into hideous and 
grotesque shadows Bacons mind like the sun in the tropics 
illuminated all sides of the object upon which it shone with a 
comprehensive and vivifying light 

Macaulay says of him 

In what he wrote on church government he showed as far as he dared a tol 
erant and charitable spirit He was in power at the time of the Synod of 

Dort and must for months have been deafened with talk about election reproba 
tion and final perseverance Yet we do not remember a line in his works from 
which it can be inferred that he was either a Calvinist or an Armenian 1 

Speaking of Shakespeare White says 

Nowhere does he show leaning toward any form of church government or 
toward any theological tenet or dogma No church can claim him s 

Bacon looked with pity upon the d fferences that distracted the 
religious world of his time He says speaking of a conspiracy 
against the crown organized by Catholics 

Third!} the great calamity it bringeth upon Papists themselves of which the 
more moderate sort as men misled are to be pitied 

Again he says 

A man that is of judgment and understanding shall sometimes hear ignorant 
men difier and know well within himself that those which so differ mean one 
thing and > et they themselv es would never agree And if it came o pass in that 
distance of judgment which s between man and man shall we not think that 
God above that knows the heart doth no discern that frail men in some of their 
contradictions intend the same hing and accepteth of both s 

He turned with abhorrence from the burnings of men for con 
science sake He said 


E y Bacon p So 


L f and Gen i a fSAak p 3 Essay OfUnty n K l gum 
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We may not take up the third sword, which is Mahomet’s sword, or like unto 
it, that is, to propagate religion by wars, or by uugimiai) J i isutituvis to fact fo> - 
sciences, much less to authomc conspiracies and rebellions, to put the sword 

into the people’s hands, and the like, tending to the subversion of all government 1 

And we find the same sentiment in Shakespeare 

It is an heretic that makes the fire. 

Not she which burns m it " 

IV Thl Writer oi mr Piais Disiikim Tin Pliuians 

In both writeis ue find a profound dislike of the Puritans 
“Shakespeare,” says one of his commentators, “ never omits an 
opportunity of udiculing the Puritan sect ” 

He says 

There is but one Puritan among them, and lie sings songs to hornpipes - 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek sa} s 
I would as lief be a Brownist as a politician 1 
And again 

Though honesty be no Puritan, jet it will do no hurt 6 
The mocking Falstaff tells the Chief Justice that he lost Ins 
voice “ singing of anthems ” 

Says one commentator 

In the introduction of Sir Oliver Mar-te\t our poet indulges in a sly hit against 
the Puritan and itinerant ministers, whom he appears to have regarded with 
aversion 

The play of Mcasinc foi Mcasinc is an attempt to burlesque the 
virtue-loving principles of the Puritans, and in the cross-gartered 
Malvolio of 'Twelfth Night we have the 

Sharp, cross-gartered man, 

Whom their loud laugh may nickname Puritan 

And the immoital question, 

Dost thou think because thou art virtuous there shall be no more cakes 
and ale’ 

is universally accepted as a sneer at the asceticism of that grave 
sect 

Wherever Shakespeare introduces a Dissenting preacher he 
makes him an ignoramus or a mountebank 

1 Essay Of Unity in Religion 3 Ibid , iv, i '-All's Well that Ends II Al, i, 3 

2 Winter s Tale , n, 3 4 Twelfth Night , 111, 2 
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Similar views we find in Bacon He sa}s 

For as the temporal sword «s to be drawn with great circumspection in cases of 
religion so Jt is a thing monstrous to put it into the hands of the common people 
let that be left unto tl e Anabaptists and ot/er furies 1 

In another place he sajs 

Besides the Roman Catholics there is a generation of sectaries the Anabap 
tists Brow nists and others of their Linds they have been several times very busy 
in this kingdom under the color of zeal for reformation of religion the King jour 
master knows their disposition very well a small touch will put him in mind of 
them he had experience of them in Scotland I hope he will beware of them in 
England a little countenance or connivancy sets them on fire * 

And like Shakespeare he ridicules the manners of the Puritans 
He sajs 

There is a master of scoffingthat in his catalogue of books of a feigned library sets 
down this title of a book The Moms Dance of the Heretics for indeed ev ery sect 
of them hath a diverse posture or cringe by themselves which cannot but move 
derision in worldlings and depraved politics who arc apt to contemn holy things 3 

Bacon looked with the profoundest apprehension upon the 
growing numbers and power of that grave sour, serious sect 
with its strong anti royal tendencies and its anti social feelings 
The> love no plays as >ou do Anthony They threatened in 
his view by their malignant intolerance the very existence of 
civilization He sa> s 

Nor am I discouraged from it because I see signs in the times of the decline 
ard overthrow of that knowledge and erudition which is now in use But the 

civil wars which maybe expected I think (judging from certain fashions which 
have come in of late) to spread through many countries together with the mahg 
nity of sects seem to portend for literature and the sciences a tempest not less 

fatal and one against which the printing office will be no effectual security * 

He dearly foresaw the coming revolution which broke out not 
long after his death under the lead of Cromwell He wrote the 
King when he had been overthrown by the agitations in Parlia 
ment, that — 

Those w ho strike at your Chancellor will vet strike at your crown I wish 

that as I am the first so I may be the last of sacrifices in j our times 

Wise as he was he could not see bejond the tempest which he 
felt was coming but he feared that the literature of England would 
perish in the storm and he was of course unable to do justice to 

Essay 0/ V ty r tg n Essay O/U ty nRlg n 

Ad t Ge g V 11 rs P fa t I t / e t /Rat 
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the real merits of the sect to whom England owes so much of Par- 
liamentary liberty and moral gieatness 

His premonitions of the immediate effects of the religious revo- 
lution were well founded Birch says 

The Bacons and the Shakespeares, the philosophers and scoffers, as well as the 
Papists, were extinguished by the Puritans The theater gave way to the pulpit, 
the actor and dramatist to the preacher The philosophical and political school of 
infidelity had no chance against the fanaticism of Cromwell, at the head of the 
religious spirit of the age 1 

V The Writer of the Plays a Free-Thinker 

But there was a deeper reason for the indifference of the real 
author of the Plays to the passions and quarrels of Catholics and 
Protestants It was this he did not believe in the doctrines of the 
Christian religion This fact has not escaped the notice of com- 
mentators 

Swinburne says 

That Shakespeare was in the genuine sense — that is, in the best and highest 
and widest meaning of the term — a free-thinker, this otherwise practically and 
avowedly superfluous effusion of all inmost thought appears to me to supply full 
and sufficient evidence for the conviction of every candid and rational man 2 

Dowden says 

Thus all through the play he wanders between materialism and spiritualism, 
between belief in immortality and disbelief, between reliance upon Providence and 
a bowing under fate In presence of the ghost, a sense of his own spiritual exist- 
ence and the immortal life of the soul grows strong within him In presence of a 
spirit he is himself a spirit 

I do not set my life at a pin’s fee, 

And for my soul, what can it do to that, 

Being a thing immortal as itself > 

When left to his private thoughts, he wavers uncertainly to and fro, death is a 
sleep — a sleep, it may be, troubled with dreams In the graveyard, in the presence 
of human dust, the base affinities of our bodily nature prove irresistibly attractive 
to the curiosity of Hamlet’s imagination, and he cannot choose but pursue the his- 
tory of human dust through all its series of hideous metamorphoses 3 

West says 

Though there is no reason to think that there was any paganism in Shake- 
speare’s creed, yet we cannot help feeling that the spirit of his art is in many 
respects pagan In his great tragedies he traces the workings of noble or lovely 
human characters on to the point — and no farther — where they disappear into the 
darkness of death, and ends with a look bad, never on toward anything beyond 4 

i P 7 ttloso$hy and Religion of Shak ,p 9 4 E B West, Browning ns a Preacher , Dark 

-A Study of Shak , p 16s Blue Magazine, Oct and Nov , 1871 

s Shak Mind and Art, p 118 
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He seems to have been a fatalist Take these passages as 
proof 

But O vain boast 1 
Who can control his fate’ 1 

Our wills and fates do so contrary run 
That our devices still are overthrown 
Our thoughts are outs their ends none of our own 1 

Whom destiny 

That hath to instrument this lower world 
And what is in it 3 

All unavoided is the doom of destiny * 

Tis destiny unshunnable like death 

But apart from this predestmanan bent there does not seem to 
be in the Plajs any theological preference or purpose AH the 
plays which preceded the Shakespearean era were of a religious 
character — the) were miracle plays or moralities m which Judas 
and the de\il and the several vices shone conspicuousl) Some of 
these plays continued side by side with the Shakespeare Pla>s 
down to the end of the sixteenth century and into the beginning of 
the seventeenth In Lupton s moral and pitiful comedy All for 
Money the catastrophe represents Judas like a damned soul in 
black, painted with flames of fire and a fearful \isard followed by 
Dives with such like apparel as Judas hath while Damnation 
(another of the dramatis persona) pursuing them drives them before 
him and they pass away ‘ making a pitiful noise into perdition 
The mouth of hell painted to represent flames of fire was a very 
common scene at the back of the stage 
Birch says 

What a transition to the Plays of Shakespeare while these miracle and morat 
plays were fresh in the recollection of the people and might still be seen These 
supernatural historical and allegorical personages superseded by a material an l 
pkilosophi al explanation of things ’ 

VI The Causes of Infidelity in that Age 
The mahgnit) of sects dro\e many men to infidelity They 
saw m religion only monstrous and cruel forces which lighted hor 
nble fires in the midst of great cities and filled the air with the 
stench of burning flesh and the shrieks of the d> ing victims They 

Oik It v Tmf t V 3 Oth U 3 
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held religion to account for those excesses of fanaticism in a semi- 
barbarous age, and they doubted the existence of a God who could 
permit such horrors They were ready to exclaim with Macduff, 
when told that “the hell-kite,” Macbeth, had killed all his family, 
“all his pretty ones,” at one fell swoop 

Dul heaven look on, 

And would not take their part? 

They came to conceive of God as a ciuel monster who relished 

the sufferings of his creatures Shakespeai e puts this thought into 

the mouth of Lear 

As flies to wanton bo>s are we to the gods 
They kill us for their sport 1 

Mankind could only endme this divine injustice 

Arming myself with patience, 

To stay the providence of some high powers 
That govern us below - 

But, whatever conclusions men might reach on these questions, 
it was perilous to express them The stake and the scaffold 
awaited the skeptical If their thoughts were to reach the light 
it must be through the mouths of madmen, like Lear or Hamlet, 
and to fall, as Bacon said, like seeds, that, by their growth in the 
minds of generations to come, would mitigate the wrath of sects 
and prepare the way for an age of toleration 

Birch says 

The spectacle of Brcnvnists, among the Protestants, and of Papists, suffering 
capital punishment for opinion's sake, alternately presented to the eyes of the pub 
lie, would create a party hostile to all religion, whilst an occasional atheist burnt 
would teach the irreligious to keep their opinions to themselves, or caution them in 
administering infidelity as “medicinable ” 3 

However strongly we may be convinced of the great and funda- 
mental truths of religion, it must be conceded that freedom of con- 
science and governmental toleration are largely the outgrowth of 
unbelief and indifference 

In an age that realized, without doubt or question, that life was 
but a tortured hour between two eternities, a thread of time across 
a boundless abyss, that hell and heaven lay so close up to this 
breathing world that a step would, in an instant, carry us over the 
shadowy line into an ocean of flame or a paradise of endless de- 


1 Lear , iv, x 


2 Julius Cezsar, v, x 


3 Birch, Philosophy and Religion of Shal , p 8 
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lights, it followed as a logical sequence that it was an act of the 
greatest kindness and humanity to force the skeptical by any tor 
ture inflicted upon them during this temporary and wretched exist 
ence to avoid an eternal hell and obtain an eternal heaven But 
so soon as doubt began to enter the minds of men o soon as the) 
said to one another Perchance these things ma> not be exactly 
as vve have been taught perchance the other world may be but a 
dream of hope perchance this existence is all there is of it the 
fervor of fanaticism commenced to abate Not absolutely positive 
in their own minds as to spiritual things they were ready to make 
some allowance for the doubts of others Thus unbelief tamed the 
fervor even of those who still believed and modified in time public 
opinion and public law 

But in Bacons era every thoughtful soul that loved his fellow 
man, and sought to advance his material welfare would instinct 
ively turn away from a system of belief which produced such liolo 
causts of martyrs and covered the face of the earth with such cruel 
and bloody wars 

I have no doubt that Bacon in lus youth was a total disbeliever 
in Christianity He himself said 

A little philosophy mclincth man s mind to atheism but depth In philosophy 
bnngeth men s minds about to religion 

There was found among his writings a curious essay called 
The Characters of a Belie mg Christian in Pat adores and Seeming Con 
tradictions It is a wholesale burlesque of Christianity so cunningly 
put together that it may be read as a commendation of Christians 

I give a few extracts 

1 A Christian is one that believes things his reason cannot comprehend he 
hopes for things which neither he nor any man alive ever saw he labors for that 
which he know cth he shall never obtain yet m the issue his belief appears not to 
be false his hopes make him not ashamed his labor is not in vain,. 

2 He believes three to be one and one to be three a father not to be elder 
than his son a son to be equal with his father and one proceeding from both to 
be equal v ith both he believ mg three persons in one nature and two natures m 
one person 

11 He know eth if he please men he cannot be the servant of Christ yet 

for Christ s sake he pleaseth all men in all things He is a peace maker yet is a 
continual fighter and an irreconcilable enemy 

18 He professeth he can do nothing yet as truly professeth he can do 

all things he knoweth that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God yet 
believeth he shall go to heaven both body and soul 
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20 ... He knoweth he shall not be saved by or for his good works, yet he 
doth all the good works he can 

21 He believes beforehand that God hath purposed what he shall be 
and that nothing can make him alter his purpose, yet prajs and endeavors as if 
he would force God to save him forever 

24 He is often tossed and shaken, yet is as Mount Zion, he is a serpent 

and a dove, a lamb and a lion, a reed and a cedar He is sometimes so troubled 
that he thinks nothing to be true m religion, yet if he did think so he could not at 
all be troubled ( 

We turn to Shakespeare and we find m Rjchaid // a similar 

unbelieving playing upon seeming contradictions in Christianity 

It reads like a continuation of the foregoing put into blank verse 

Richard is in prison He says 

I have been studying how to compare 
This prison, where I live, unto the world 
And, for because the world is populous. 

And here is not a creature but myself 
I cannot do it yet I'll hammer 't out 
My braine, I’ll prove the female to my soul, 

My soul, the Father and these two beget 
A generation of still breeding thoughts, 

And these same thoughts people this little world, 

In humors, like the people of this world, 

For no thought is contented The better sort, 

As thoughts of things divine, arc mtcrmivt 
With scruples, and do set the Fatih itself 
Against the Faith 

As thus — “Come, little ones,” and then again, 

“ It is as hard to come as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a needle’s eye ” 1 

No one can doubt that these thoughts, showing the same irre- 
ligious belief, and the same subtle way of propounding it, came 
from the same mind And observe the covert sarcasm of this, 
among many similar utterances of Bacon 

For those bloody quarrels for religion were unknown to the ancients, the 
heathen gods not having so much as a touch of that jealousy which is an attribute 
of the true God 2 

Through all the Shakespeare Plays we find the poet, by the 
mouths of all sorts of people, representing death as the end of all 
things Macbeth says 

Duncan is in his grave, 1 

After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well, 

Treason has done his worst, nor steel, nor poison, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch hint further 


1 Richard II , v, 5 


* Wisdom of the Ancients — JDiomedes 
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Tttus Andronicus thus speaks of the grave 

Here lurks no treason here no envy swells 
Here grow no damndd grudges here no storms 
Ho noise but silence and eternal si ep 

In the sonnets Shakespeare speaks of 


Death s dal less night 


We are also told in the sonnets that vve leave this vile world 
with vilest worms to dwell In The Tempest we are reminded 
that our little life is rounded by a sleep that is to sa> w e are 
surrounded on all sides bj total oblivion and nothingness Iaclumo 
sees in sleep only the ape of death 

The Duke says, in Measure for Measure 


Thy best of rest is sleep 
And that thou oft provok st yet grossly fear st 
Thy death which is no more 

Dr Johnson sajs 

I cannot without indignation find Shakespeare ajmg that death is only 
sleep lengthening out his exhortation by a sentence which in the friar is impious in 
the reasoner is foolish and in the poet trite and vulgar 


In the same play the writer mocks at the idea of an immortal 


soul 


But man proud man • 

Drest in a little brief authority 

Most i <morant of u hat he s m t assured 

His glassy essence like an angry ape 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 

As make the angels weep 1 


In this same play of Measure for Measure while he gives us the 
pagan conception of the future of the soul he directlj slaps in the 
face the Christian belief m hell Speaking of death, he says 


The delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds 
And blown with restless violence round above 
The pendant world or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain tl oughts 
Imag ne howling 1 * 

This is not the language of one who believed that God had said 
* Depart from me ye accursed, into everlasting fire * 


M 


f tit 
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And, we find the mocking Falstaff talking, in a jesting fashion, 
about the “primrose way to the coct lasting bonfnc’" 

No wonder Birch says, speaking of Mcasmcfo) Mcasuic 

There are passages of infidelity in this play that staggered Warburton, made 
Johnson indignant, and confounded Coleridge and Knight 1 

VII Conclusions 

Thus, then, I deciphei the lehgion of the Plays 

1 They were written by a man of Protestant training, who 
believed in the political changes brought about by Cranmer and 
the Reformation Such a man was Bacon 

2 They were written by one who was opposed to the temporal 
powei of the Pope m England As I have shown, this w as Bacon’s 
feeling 

3 They were written by one who, while a Protestant m poli- 
tics, did not feel bitterly toward the Catholics, and had no desire 
to mock or persecute them We have seen that Bacon advocated 
the most liberal treatment of the followers of the old faith, he was 
opposed to the marriage of the clergy, he labored for the unity of 
all Christians 

4 They were written by one whom the w orld in that age would 
have called “an infidel ” Such a man, we have reason to believe, 
was Bacon 

I shall not say that as he advanced in life his views did not 
change, and that depth of philosophy did not, to use his own 
phrase, “bring his mind about to lehgion,” even the belief 
in the great tenets of Christianity Certain it is that i man ever 
possessed a profounder realization of the existence of /rod in the 
universe How sublime, how unanswerable is hjs expression 

I would rather believe all the fables m the Talmud and the Kenan than that _ 
tins unweisal frame zs without a mind * 

Being himself a mighty split, he saw through “the muddy 
vesture of decay ” which darkly hems in ruder minds, and beheld 
the shadowy outlines of that tremendous Spirit of which he was 
himself, with all created things, but an expression 

He believed that God not only was, but was all-powerful, and 
all- merciful, and that he had it m his everlasting purposes to 


-Philosophy and Religion of Skat , p 353 
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lift up man to a state of perfection and happiness on earth and (as 
I have shown) he believed that he had created him- — even him, 
Francis Bacon — as an instrument to that end and to accomplish 
that end he toiled and labored almost from the cradle to the grave 

He was — in the great sense of the words — a priest and 
prophet of God filled with the divine impulses of good If he 
erred m his conceptions of truth who shall stand between the 
Maker and his great child, and take either to account ? 

We breathe an air rendered sweeter by his genius we live in a 
world made brighter by his philosophy his contributions to the 
mental as well as to the material happiness of mankind have been 
simply incalculable Let us, then thank God that he sent him to 
us on this earth let us draw tenderly the mantle of charity over his 
weaknesses if any such are disclosed by the unpitying hand of his 
tory let us exult that one has been born among the children of 
men who has removed on every side for a thousand miles the 
posts that experience had set up as the limitations of human 
capacity 



CHAPTER VI 


THE PURPOSES OF THE PLA 1 S 

I lnvc, though in n despised -weed, procured the good of -ill men 

Ik car 

r l] ''HE first question asked by every thoughtful mind, touching 
the things of sense, is Who made this marvelous world ’ 
The second is Why did He make it ? 

The purpose of the thing must alwajs be greater than the thing 
itself it encloses, permeates and maintains it The result is but 
a small part of the preexistent intention All things must stand or 
fall by their purposes, and every great work must necessarily be 
the outgrowth of a great purpose 

Were these wonderful, these oceanic Shakespeare Plajs the 
unconscious outpourings of an untutored genius, uttered \\ ith no 
more method than the song of a bird, or were they the production 
of a wise, thoughtful and profound man, who wrote them \\ ith 
certain well-defined objects m view ? 

I Bacon’s Aims and Objects 

We are first to ask ourselves, If Francis Bacon wrote the Plays, 
what were the purposes of his life ? For, as the Plajs constitute a 
great part of his life-work, the purposes of his life must envelop 
and pervade them 

No man ever lived upon earth who possessed nobler aims than 
Francis Bacon He stands at the portal of the opening civilization 
of modern times, a sublime figure his heart full of love for man, 
his busy brain teeming with devices for the benefit of man, with 
uplifted hands praying God to bless his work, the most far-extend- 
ing human work ever set afoot on the planet 

He says 

I am a servant of posterity, for these things require some ages for the ripen- 
ing of them 1 

1 Letter to Father Fulgentio, the Venetian 
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Again he says, speaking of himself 

Alwajs desiring Tvith extreme fervency (such as we are confident God puts into 
the minds of men) to have that which was never yet attempted now to he not 
attempted in vain to wit to release men out of their necessities and miseries 1 

Again he says 

This work [the Her urn Orgamtm ] is for the bettering of men s bread and wine 
which are the characters of temporal blessings and sacraments of eternal * 

Macaulay says 

The end which Bacon purposed to himself was the multipljing of human 
enjoy ments and the m tigatmg of human sufferings This was the object of 

his speculations in every department of science — in natural philosophy in lcgisla 
tton m politics in morals 3 

And knowing the greatness of God and the littleness of man 
he prays the source of all goodness for aid 

God the maker preserver and renewer of the universe guide and protect this 
work both in its ascent to his own glory and in its descent to the good of man 
through his good will toward man by his only begotten son God with us 4 

And speaking of his ow n philosophy he say s 

I am thus persuaded because of its tnf mte usefulness for which reason it may 
be ascribed to divine encouragement 1 

He speaks of himself as a servant of God He seems to have 
had some thought of founding not a new religion but a new sys 
tern of philosophy which should do for the improvement of man s 
condition in this world what religion strove to do for the improve 
ment of his condition in the next world 

And Birch says of Shakespeare 

He had a system which may be drawn from his works which he contrasts 
with the notions of mankind tiken from Revelation and which he represents as 
doing what revelation and a future state purpose to do for the benefit of mankind 
and which he thinks sufficient to supply its place 4 

In his prayer written at the time of his downfall, Bacon says 

Remember O Lord how thy servant hath walked before thee remember what 
I have first sought and what hath been principal in mine intentions The 
state and bread of the poor and oppressed have been precious m mine eyes I have 
hated all cruelty and hardness of heart I have thou "l tn a despised v.ecd procured 
the good of all men 7 

How did he ‘ at first (that is to say in his youth) seek and pro 
cure the good of all men > And what was the despised weed ? 

Exp H lory Exp II lory 

Letter t K g James Oct ber g (a o Letter t Father F Igent 

E y Bac n p 37 pit ply dRlg /SI K p 

Lf a d Her l Spedd eg et v 1 v p 9 
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II Did he Regard tiie Drama as a Possible Ilsirl mental- 
ity tor Good? 

Do we find 'any indications that Bacon, with this intent in 
his heart to benefit mankind, regarded the stage as a possible 
instrumentality to that end? That it was capable of being so 
used in fact was so used there can be no doubt Simpson 
says 

During Its palmy days the English stage was the most important instrument 
for making opinions heard, its literature the most popular literature of the age, and 
on that account it was used by the greatest w liters for making their comments on 
public doings and public persons As an American critic sa^, "it was news- 
paper, magazine, novel — all in one ” 1 

A recent English writer, W F C Wigston, says 

Sir Philip Sidney, in Ins Defense of Poesy, maintains that the old philosophers 
disguised or embodied their entire cosmogonies in their poetry', as, for example, 
Thales, Empedocles, Parmenides, Pythagoras, and Phocy elides, to/ o toete foots n A 
philosophc) s at once 2 

But did Bacon entertain any such views? Unquestionably He 
says 

Dramatic Poesy is as History made visible , for it represents actions as if they 
were present, whereas History represents them as past Parabolical Poesy is 
typical History, by which ideas that au objects of the intellect an npnsti ted m 
forms that ale objects of the sense 

Dramatic Poesy, which has the theater for its world, 'ocutld be of excellent use 
if well dncctcd For the stage is capable of no small inflmnn, both of discipline 
and of corruption Now, of corruptions in this kind we hare enough, but the dis- 
cipline has, m our times, been plainly neglected And though m modern states 
play-acting is esteemed but as a toy, except when it is too satirical and biting, yet 
among the ancients it so as used as a means of educating men's minds to virtue 
Nay, it has been regarded by learned men and great philosophers as a lind of 
musician’s bow by which men's minds may be played -epon And certainly' it is 
true, and one of the great secrets of nature, that the minds of men are more 
open to impressions and affections avlien many are gathered together than when 
they are alone 3 

The reader will note some suggestive phrases in the above 
“ dramatic poesy, which has the theater for its woild ” We are 
reminded of Shakespeare’s “ All the woild’s a stage ” “ A kind of 

musician’s bow, by which men’s minds may be played upon ” 
This recalls to us Hamlet's 

Why, do you think that I am easier to be played on than a pipe ? Call me what 
instrument you will, though you can fret me, you cannot play upon me 4 


1 School of SkaL , vol i, p win 

2 A New Study of Steal , p 42 


3 Dc A ugjucntis , book 11, chap 13 

4 Hamlet, 111, 2 
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III Was he Associated with Pla\s and Players? 

But it may be said These are the utterances of a philosopher 
w ho contemplates these things with an aloofness and Bacon may 
ha\ e taken no interest m play houses or plays 

Let us see 

His loving and religious mother w nting of her sons Anthony 
and Francis in 1594 sajs 

I trust they will not mum nor mask nor sinfully revel 1 

In 1594 his brother Anthony had removed from Gray s Inn to a 
house in Bishopsgate Street much to Ins mothers distress sajs 
Spedding who feared the neighborhood of the Bull Inn where 
plays and interludes were acted 

Bacon took part m the preparation of many plays and masks 
for the entertainment of the court some of which were acted by |' 
Shaksperes company of placets 

The Queen seemed to have some suspicion of Bacon being a 
poet or writer of plays The Earl of Essex writes him May 18 
1594 — the Earl then urging Bacon for some law office m the gift of 
the crown 

And she did acknowledge you had a great wit and an excellent gift of speech 
and much other good learning But in law she rather thought you could make 
show to the uttermost of your knowledge than that > ou were deep 3 

And Bacon himself acknowledges that his mind is diverted 
from his legal studies to some contemplations of a different sort 
and more agreeable to his nature He says in a letter to Essex 

\ our Lordship shall in this beg my life of the Queen for I see well the bar will 
be my bier 

And he writes to his uncle Lord Burleigh in 1594 

To speak plainlj though perhaps vainlj I do not think that the ordinary 
practice of the law will be admitted for a good account of the poor talent that God 
hath given me * 

Montagu says 

Forced by the narrowness of his fortune into bus ness conscious of his own 
powers aware of the peculiar quality of his mind and disliking his pursuits his 
heart was often in his study while he lent his person to the robes of office s 

Spedd g Lf dLU v 1 p 36 Lett r t B I gh 594 
L f a d llori v I p 3 4 M ntagu L / a d lltrrl v 1 p 7 

L f dll cri Spedd g v I P 97 — 
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If, then, it is conceded that Bacon had gieat purposes for the 
benefit of mankind, purposes to be achieved by him, not by the 
sword or by the powers which flow from high positions, but by 
the pen, by working on “the minds of men, and if it is con- 
ceded, as it must be, that he recognized the stage as an instru- 
mentality that could be made of great force for that end, by 
which the mmds of men could “be played upon,” and if it is con- 
ceded that he was the author of masks and the getter-up of 
other dramatic representations, and that his mind was not de- 
voted to the dry details of his profession, and if it is conceded, 
as I think it must be, that he had the genius, the imagination, 
the wit and the industry to have prepared the Shakespeare Plays, 
what is there to negative the conclusion that he did so prepare 
them ? 

And does he not seem to be pointing at the stage, m these 
words, when, speaking of the obstructions to the reception of truth 
caused by the ignorance and bigotry of the age, he says, in The 
Masculine Bit th of Tunc 

“And what,” you will say, “is this legitimate method'? Have done with 
artifice and circumlocution, show me the naked truth of your design, that I may 
be able to form a judgment for myself ” I would, my dearest son, that matters 
were in such a state with you as to render this possible Do you suppose that, 
when all the entrances and passages to the mind of all men are infested and 
obstructed with the darkest idols, and these seated and burned m, as it were, into 
their substance, that clear and smooth places can be found for receiving the true 
and natural rays of objects ? A new process must be instituted by which to insinu- 
ate ourselves into minds so entirely obstructed For, as the delusions of the insane 
are removed by art and ingenuity, but aggravated by opposition, so must we adapt 
ourselves to the universal insanity 

And again he says 

So men generally taste well knowledges that are dienchcd in flesh and blood, 
civil history, morality, policy about which men’s affections, praises, fortunes do 
turn and are conversant 1 ' 

He not only discusses in his philosophical works dramatic litera- 
ture and the influence of the stage, but he urges in the translation of 
the second book of the Advancement of Lear rung (but not in the 
English copy), “that the ail of acting ( actio theatrahs ) should be 
made a part of the education of youth ” 2 “The Jesuits,” he says, 
do not despise it,” and he thinks they are right, for, “though it 

1 Advancement of Learning, book 11 - Works of Bacon, vol vi, p 307, 
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be of ill repute as a profession jet as a part of discipline it is of 
excellent use 

Spedding adds 

In Bacons time when masks acted bj young gentlemen of the universities 
or inns of court were the favorite entertainment of princes these things were 
probably better attended to than they arc now 

And Bacon seemed to feel that there ought to be some great 
writings to show the affections and passions of mankind He sajs 

And here again I find it strange that Aristotle should have written divers 
volumes of ethics and never handled the affections which is the principal subject 
thereof But the poets and writers of histones arc the best doctors of this 
knowledge where we may find painted forth with great life how affections are 
kindled and incited and how pacified and refrained and how again contained 
from act and further degree how they disclose themselves how they work how 
they vary how they gather and fortify how they arc inwrapped one withm 
another and how thej do fight and encounter one with another and other like 
particulars 1 

And Barry Cornwall sajs as if m echo of these sentiments 

If Bacon educated the reason Shakespeare educated the heart 

The one work was the complement of the other and both came 
out of the same great mind They were flowers growing from the 
stalk of the same tremendous purpose 

IV His Povepty 

But the reader may be fencing the truth out of his mind with 
the thought that Bacon was a rich man s son and had not the in 
centive to literary labor Richard Grant White puts this argument 
in the following form Speaking of the humble not to say vile 
circumstances which surrounded Shakspere in his youth he sajs 

If Shakespeare had been born at Charlecote he would probabl y have had a 
seat in Parliament not improbably a peerage but wc should have had no plays 
only a few formal poems and sonnets most likely and possibly some essays with 
all of Bacon s wisdom set forth in a style more splendid than Bacon s but hardly 
so incisive 

It is curious how the critical mind can hardly think of Shake 
speare without being reminded of Bacon 

But was Bacon above the reach of poverty? Was he above the 
necessity of striving to eke out his income with his pen? No 
Hepworth Dixon says 


M*r 
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Lady Anne and her sons are poor Anthony, the loving and beloved, v ilh 
whom Francis had been bred at Cambridge and in France, has nor, come home 

The two young fellows have little money and expensive ways Lady 

Anne starves herself at Gorhambury that she may send to Gray’s Inn ale from the 
cellar, pigeons from her dove cote, fowls from her farm yard— gifts which she < cv 
sons with a good deal of motherly love, and not a little of her best motherly 
advice 1 

In 1612 Bacon wntes King James 

My good old mistress [Ouecn Lb/abeth] was wont to c ill me her v ntrh candle, 
because it pleased her to sav I did continually burn (and yet '-he vc to 

wash almost to nothing), so I much more owe hhc duty to vour M tjcstv 

In a letter to Vilheis, Bacon says 

Countenance, encourage and advance able men Jot tv t/t tin i of tic Coals, 
the father and son, a bit nun win by Resign and of fitijost snff/issn 

The same stoiyiuns thiougli all the years during which the 
Shakespeaie Plays w r eic written Speddmg says 

Michaelmas term [1593] passed, and still no solicitor appointed Mom- Ink, 
the burden of debt and the difficulty of obtaining necessarv supplies v as daily 
increasing Anthony's correspondence during this autumn is full of u merit appli 
cations to various friends for loans of monev.and the following memorandum 
shows that much of Ins own necessity arose from his an' letv to supplv the necessi- 
ties of his brother 3 

Here Mi Spedding inseiis the memoiandum, showing jQ 5 
loaned Francis September 12, 1593, jQ r loaned him October 23, 
I 5Q3> £5 loaned him Novembei 19, 1593, with othei loans of £10, 
£20 and ^"ioo 

Falstaff expressed Bacon’s own experience when he said 

I can get no remedy against tins consumption of the purse borrow ing only 
lingers and lingers it out, but the disease is incurable 4 

In the yeat 1594 Bacon describes himself, in a lcttei, as “foot 
and sick, wot king foi h ead ” 

In 1597 it is the same story Speddmg says 

Bacons fortunes are still as they were, only' with this difference that as the 
calls on his income are increasing, m the shape of interest for borrowed money , the 
income itself is diminishing through the sale of lands and leases 6 

His grief and perplexity ai e so great that he cries out in a letter 
to his ancle, the Lord Treasurer, written in that ymar 

I stand indifferent whether God call me or her Majesty 

1 Persona / IP stay of Lord Bacon , p 32 * 2d Henry IV , j, 2 

- Letter to King James, May 31, 1612 c Spedding, Life ard Works, \ol 11, p 53 

3 Spedding, Lift, ai d Works, vol 1, p 321 
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In 1598 he is arrested for debt by S} mpson the goldsmith in 
1603 he is again in trouble and petitions the Secretary Cecil to 
intercede and prevent his creditors taking more than the principal 
of his bond, for he adds ‘ a Jew can take no more 

He was constantly annoyed and pestered by his creditors He 
writes Mr Michael Hicks January 1 1600 that he proposes to 
clear himself from the discontent speech or danger of others of 
his creditors Some of my debts of most clamor and importunity 
I have paid 

Again he sajs I do use to pay my debts in time — not in 
money 

July 0 1603 he writes his cousin Robert Lord Cecil 

I shall not be able to pay the money within the time by jour Lordship under 
taken which was a fortnight Nay money I find so hard to come by at this time 
as I thought to have become an humble suitor to j our Honor to have sustained me 
with taking up three hundred pounds till I can put away some land 

He hopes by selling off the skirts of my living m Hertford 
shire to have enough left to yield him three hundred pounds per 
annum income 

V The Prom of Pla* writing 

The price paid for a new play was from £$ to £ o This 
reduced to dollars is $ 5 to $100 But money it is agreed pos 
sessed 1 purchasing power then equal to twelve times what it 
has now so that Bacon for writing a new play would receive 
what would be the equivalent of from $300 to $1 00 to day But 
m addition to this the author was entitled to all the receipts taken 
in above expenses on the second or third daj of the play and 
this m the case of a successful play might be a considerable sum 
And probably in the case of plays as popular as were the Shake 
speare Plajs special arrangements were made as to the division of 
the profits It was doubtless from dividing with Bacon these sums 
that Shakspere acquired his large fortune 

Such sums as these to a man who was borrowing one pound at 
a time from his necessitous brother, Anthonj and who was more 
than once arrested and put in sponging houses for debt were a 
matter of no small moment 

See Colli An U / tk SI cr v 1 pp 4 9 30 tc 
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He seems, from a letter to Essex, to have had some scciet means 
of making money He says 

For means I value that most and the rather because I am put posed not to fol- 
low the ptachce of the law , . and my reason is only because it drinheth too 

much time, which I have dedicated to bilto puiposes But, c\cn for that point of 
estate and means, I partly lean to Thales' opinion, “ that a philosopher may be rich 
if he will ” 

This is very significant Even Speddmg perceives the traces of 
a mystery He says 

So enormous were the results which Bacon anticipated from such a rcnmation 
of philosophy as he had conceived the possibility of, that the reluctance v Inch he 
felt to devote his life to the ordinary practice of a lav ycr cannot be wondered at 
It is easier to understand why lie was rcsoh cd not to do that, than 'of at cthr plat, 
he had to chat himself of the difficulties which win accumulatin'' up or him, ard to 
obtain means of living and wot king What course he betooh himself to at the 

crisis at which he had now arrived, I cannot positn ely sa> I do not find iny 
letter of his which can be probably assigned to the winter of 1596, nor lntc I met 
among his brother’s papers anything which indicates what In was about 
I presume, however, that lie betooh himself to lus studies 1 

In the last years of the sixteenth century and the first of the 
seventeenth Bacon seems to have given up all hope of rising to 
office in the state He was under some cloud He says 

My ambition is quenched My ambition now I shall only put upon my pen, 

whereby I shall be able to maintain memory and merit of the times succeeding " 

He was hopeless, he was powerless, he was poor He had felt 

The w’hips and scorns of lime. 

The oppressor’s wrong, the poor man’s contumely, 

the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurrs 
That patient merit of the unw ortliy takes 

He wrote to the Queen that he had suffered 

The contempt of the contemptible, that measure a man by Ins estate ' 

What could he make money aW There was no great novel- 
reading public, as at present There were no newspapers to 
employ ready and able pens There was little sale for the weight- 
ier works of literature There was but one avenue open to him 
the play-house 

Did he combine the more sordid and pressing necessity for 
money with those great, kindly, benevolent purposes toward man- 

Spedding, IVorJ s of Bacon- — -Letters and Life, vo 1 11, p 1 

2 Letter to R Cecil, July 3, 1603 

3 Letter to the Queen, 1599 1600 — Life and Works, vol 11, p 166 
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kind which filled Ins heart? Did he try to use the play house as a 
school of virtue and ethics ? Let us see 

VI Grfat Morvl Lfssovs 

In the first place the Plays arc great sermons against great 
ev ils The> are moral epics 

What lesson does Macbeth leave upon the mtnd ? It teaches 
ever} man who reads it or sees it acted the horrors of an unscru 
pulous ambition It depicts in the first place a brave soldier and 
patriot, defending his country at the risk of his life Then it shows 
the agents of evil approaching and suggesting dark thoughts to 
Insbram Then it shows us as Bacon says speaking of the passions 
as delineated b} the poets and w nters of histones 

Painted forth nith great life how affections (pissi ins) ire kindled and incited 
and how pacified and refrained and how again contained from act and further 
degree how they disclose themselves how they work how they \ ary how they 
gather and fortify how they arc mwrapped one within another and how they do 
fight and encounter one with another 

All this is revealed in Macbeth We see the seed of ambition 
taking root we see it disclosed wesee self love and the sense 
of right warring with each other Wc see Ins fiendish wife driving 
him forward to crime against the promptings of his better nature 
It depicts with unexampled dramatic power a cruel and treacherous 
murder Then it shows how crime begets the necessity for crime 
To be thus is nothing 
But to be safely thus 

It shows one horror treading fast upon another s heels the 
usurper troubled with the horrible dreams that * shake him 
nightly the mind of the ambitious woman giving way under the 
strain her terrible will had put upon it until w e see her seeking peace 
in suicide while Macbeth falls at last overthrown and slaughtered 

Have all the pulpits of all the preachers given out a more ter 
nble exposition and arraignment of ambition 7 Think of the 
uncountable millions who in the past three hundred years have 
witnessed this play 1 Think of the illimitable numbers who will 
behold it during the next thousand years » 

What an awful picture of the workings of a guilty conscience is 
that exhibited when Macbeth sees even at the festal board the 
blood boltered Banquo rising up and regarding him with glaring 
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and soulless eyes And how like the pitiful cry of a lost soul is this 
utterance ? 

I have lived long enough my way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf 
And that which should accompany old age, 

As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have, but, in their stead, 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honor, breath 
Which the poor heart would fain deny and dare not 

Call the 1 oil of all youi pulpit orators’ Wheie is there one 
that has ever preached such a seimon as that ? Where is there one 
that has ever had such an audience such an unending succession 
of million-large audiences as this man, who, in a “despised 
weed, sought the good of all men 

And, remember, that it was not the vn tuous alone, the church- 
goers, the elect, who came to hear this marvelous sermon, but the 
high, the low, the educated, the ignorant, the young, the old, the 
good, the vicious, the titled lord, the poor ’prentice, the high-born 
dame, the wretched waste and wreck of womankind 

A sermon preached almost nightly for nigh three hundred 
years ' Not preached with robe or gown, or any pretense of vir- 
tue, but m those living pictures, “ that history made visible,” of the 
mighty philanthropist Not coming with the ostentation and 
parade of holiness, with swinging censer and rolling organ, but 
conveyed into the minds of the audience insensibly, insinuated 
into them, through the instrumentality of a lot of poor players 
Precisely as we have seen Bacon suggesting that, by “ a new process,” 
truth should be insinuated into minds obstructed and infested a 
process “ di encked in flesh and blood” as surely Macbeth is, a process 
that the ancients used to “educate men’s minds to virtue, ” by which 
the minds of men might be “played upon,” as if with a “musician’s 
bow,” with the greater force because (as he had obseived a thou- 
sand times in the Curtain Theater) the minds of men are more acted 
upon when they are gathered in numbers than when alone 

VII Ingratitude 

T urn to Leai What is its text ? Ingratitude Another mighty 
sermon 

The grand old man who gave all, with his heart in it The 
viciousness of two women, the nobleness of a third for the gentle 
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heart of the poet would not allow him to paint mankind altogether 
bad he saw always “the soul of goodness in things evil And 
mark the moral of the storj The overthrow of the wicked who 
jet drag down the good and noble in their downfall 

VIII JrvLousv and iNTFMrcr VNcr 

Turn to Othello What is the text here? The evils of jealous} 
and the power for wrong of one altogether iniquitous The 
overthrow of a noble nature by falsehood the destruction of 
a pure and gentle woman to satisfj the motiveless hate of a 
villain And there is within this another moral The pH} is 
a grand plea for temperance expressed with jewels of thought 
set in arabesques of speech Can all the reformers match that 
expression 

O thou invisible spirit of wine ’ If thou hast no name to be known by let us 
call thee dev ll 1 

The plot of the pla> turns largcl) on Cassio s drunkenness for 
it is Desdcmona s intercession for poor Cassio that arouses Othcl 
lo s suspicions And how pitiful arc Cassio s exclamations 

Oh that men should put an enemy m their mouths to steal away their bratns * 
that we should with joy pleasancc revel and applause transform ourselves into 
beasts To be now a sensible man by and by a fool and presently a beast / 
O strange ■ Ever} inordinate cup is unblessed and the ingredient is a devil 

It is impossible to sum up a stronger appeal in behalf of a tem 
perate use of the good things of this world than these words con 
tain And remember they were written not in the nineteenth 
centur} but in an age of universal drunkenness practiced b} both 
men and women and uttered at first to audiences nine tenths of 
whom probably had more ale and sack in them than was good for 
them even while they witnessed the play 

And we find the great teacher alwa}s preaching the same lesson 
of temperance to the people and in much the same phrases He 
sa}5 

When he s best he :s little worse than a man and when he is worst he is 
little better than a beast 1 

And again he says 

A howling monster a drunken monster 


'Merry U f\V dor 1 


T mf t 
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And in the introduction to The Taming of the Shi cw, his Lord- 
ship, looking at the drunken Christopher Sly, says 

Oh, monstrous beast 1 how like a swine he lies 

IX Timon of Athens 

In this play, the moral is the baseness of sycophants and mam- 
mon-worshipers Its bitterness and wrath came from Bacon’s 
own oppiessed heait, in the day of his calamities, when he had felt 
all '"the contempt of the contemptible, who mcasuie a man by Ins 
estate ” 

Mr Hallam says 

There seems to have been a period of Shakespeare’s life when lus heart was ill 
at ease, and ill content with the world or his owm conscience, the memory of hours 
mis-spent, the pang of affection misplaced or unrequited, the experience of man’s 
worser nature, which intercourse with ill-chosen associates by choice or circum- 
stance peculiarly teaches, — these, as they sank down into the depths of his great 
mind, seem not only to have inspired into it the conception of Ltar and Tvnon, 
but that of one primary character, the censurer of mankind 1 

X Shylock the Usurer 

In 1594 Bacon was the victim of a Jew money-lender In 1595 
appeared The Met chant of Venice, m which, says Mrs Pott 

Shylock immortalizes the hard Jew who persecuted Bacon, and Antonius the 
generous brother Anthony who sacrificed himself and taxed his credit in order to 
relieve Francis Antonio in Twelfth Night is of the same generous character 

And it will be observed that both Bacon and the writer of the 
Plays were opposed to usury 

Says Bacon 

It is against nature for money to In ecd money 2 

And again he speaks of 

The devouring trade of usury 3 

While m Shakespeare we have the conversation between 
Shylock and Antonio, the former justifying the taking of interest 
on money by the case of Jacob, who “grazed his uncle Laban’s 
sheep” and took “all the yearlings which were streaked and pied ” 
Says Antonio 

Was this inserted to make interest good? 

Or is your gold and silver ewes and rams ? 

Shy loch I cannot tell I make it heed as fast 

' Literature of Europe, v ol in, p S o8 2 Essay Of Usury 3 Essay Of Seditions 
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And again we have the same idea of money breeding money 
used by Bacon repeated in this conversation Antonio says 
I am as like to call thee so again 
To spit on thee again to spurn thee too 
If thou wilt lend this money lend it not 
As to thy friends for 'when did friendship take 
A bre d of barren metal from his friend ? 

And it will be remembered that the whole play turns on the sub 
ject of usury The provocation which Antonio first gave Shy lock 
was that — 

He lends out money grati and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in \ enice 

And again 

Signior Antonio man) a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my monies and my usance 

The purpose of the play was to stigmatize the selfishness mam 
fested in the taking of excessive interest which is indeed to the 
poor debtor many a time the cutting out of the very heart And 
hence the mighty genius has in the name of Shy lock created a 
synonym for usurer and has made in the Jew money lender the 
most terrible picture of greed inhumanity and wickedness in all 
literature 

Bacon saw the necessity for borrowing and lending and hence of 
moderate compensation for the use of money But he pointed out, 
in his essay Of Usury the great evils which resulted from the prac 
tice He contended that if the owners of money could not lend it 
out they would have to employ it themselves m business and hence 
instead of the “lazy trade of usury there would be enterprises of 
all kinds and employment for labor and increased revenues to the 
kingdom And his profound wisdom was shown m this utterance 

It [usurj] bringeth the treasures of a realm or state into a few hands for the 
usurer being at certainties and others at uncertainties at the end of the game 
most of the money will be in his box and ever a state flourisheth most when 
wealth is more equally spread 

\I Mobocracy 

The moral of Coriolanus is that the untutored multitude as it 
existed m Bacon s day the mere mob was not capable of self gov 
ernment The play was written probablv because of the many 
indications which Bacon saw that the foot of the peasant was 

Q 
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treading close on the kibe of the courtier, as Ilamlet says, and 
that a religious war, accompanied by an upnsing of the lower 
classes, was at hand, which would, as he feared, sweep away all 
learning and civility in a deluge of blood The deluge came 
shortly after his death, but the greatness and self-control of the 
English race saved it fiom ultimate anarchy At the same time 
Bacon, in his delineation of the patriot Brutus, showed that he was 
not adverse to a republican government of intelligent citizens. 

XII The Deficiencies of the Man or Thought 

Hamlet is autobiographical It is Bacon himself It is the man 
of thought, the philosopher, the poet, placed in the midst of the 
necessities of a rude age 

Bacon said 

I am better fitted to hold a book than to play a part 

He is overweighted with the thought-producing faculty m his 
case the cerebium overbalances the cerebellum He laments in his 
old age that, being adapted to contemplation and study, his for- 
tune forced him into parts for which he was not fitted He makes 
this his apology to posterity 

This I speak to posterity, not out of ostentation, but because I judge it may 
somewhat import the dignity of learning, to have a finan born for lettcis i either than 
anything else, who should, by a certain fatality, and against the bent of his own 
genius, be compelled into active life 1 

This is Hamlet He comes in with book in hand, speculating 
where he should act He is “ holding a book ” where he should 
“ play a part ” 

Schlegel says of Hamlet 

The whole is intended to show that a calculating consideration, which exhausts 
all the relations and possible consequences of a deed, must cripple the power of 
acting 

Coleridge says of Hamlet 

"We see a great, an enormous intellectual activity, and a proportionate aver- 
sion to real action consequent upon it 

Dowden says , 

» 

When the play opens he has reached the age of thirty y ea rs — the age, it has 
been said, when the ideality of youth ought to become one with and inform the 
practical tendencies of manhood — and he has received culture of every kind 


1 Advancement of Learning, book vm, p 3 
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except the culture of active life He has slipped on into jears of full manhood still a 
haunter of the Ann ersity a student of philosophies an amateur m art a ponderer on 
the things of life and death who has never formed a resolution or executed a deed 

These descriptions fit Bacons case precisely His ambition 
drags him into the midst of the activities of the court his natural 
predisposition carries him away to St Albans or Twickenham 
Park to indulge in Ins secret contemplations and to compose 
the “works of his recreation and the works of the alphabet 
He was as it were two men bound in one He aspired to rule 
England and to give a new philosophy to mankind He would 
rival Cecil and Aristotle at the same time 

And this play seems to be autobiographical in another sense 
Hamlet was robbed of his rights b> a relative — his uncle He 
lacked advancement Bacon who might naturally hope to rise to 
a place m Elizabeth s court similar to that held by his father lacks 
advancement and it is his uncle Burleigh and his uncle s son who 
hold him down Hamlet is a philosopher So is Bacon Hamlet 
writes verses to Ophelia Bacon is a poet Hamlet writes a play 
or part of one for the stage So we assert, did Bacon Hamlet 
puts forth the play as the work of another So we think did 
Bacon Hamlet cries out 

The plaj s the thing 

\\ herewith I II catch the conscience of the king 

And it is our theory that Bacon sought with his plays to 
catch the conscience of mankind Hamlet has one true trusted 
friend Horatio to w horn he opens the secrets of his heart and to 
whom he utters a magnificent essay on friendship Bacon has an 
other such trusted friend Sir Tobie Matthew, to whom he opened 
his heart, and for whom we are told, he wrote his prose essay Of 
Friendship Hamlet is supposed to be crazy Bacon is charged 
by his enemies with being a little daft — with having a bee in his 
head — and each herein, perhaps illustrates the old truth that 
Great minds to madness are quite close allied 
And thin partitions do the bounds divide 

XIII The Tempest 

The great drama of The Tempest contains another personal story 
This has in part been perceived by others Mr Campbell says 

The Ten p si has a sort of sacredness as the last work of a mighty workman 
Shakespeare as if conscious that it would be his last and as if inspired to typify 
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himself, has made lus hero a natural, a dignified and bcnctolcnt magician, who 
could conjure up spirits from the tasty deep, and command supernatural agency 
by the most seemingly natural and simple means Ilcrc Shakespeare himself 

is Prospero, or lather the sitpcnor genius who commands loth Fiospao and Ami 
But the time was approaching when the potent sorcerer was to break lus staff, and 
bury it fathoms in the ocean, 

Deeper than did c% cr plummet sound 1 

What is the plot of the play ? 

Prospero was born to greatness, was a “prince of power ” 

Bacon was born in the royal palace of York Place, and expected 
to inherit the greatness of his father, Elizabeth's Loid Chancellor 
“Bacon,” says Hepworth Dixon, 5 “seemed boin to power” 

Prospero w r as cast down from his high place So was Bacon 
Who did it? His uncle Burleigh And in The Tempest, as in 
Hamlet , an uncle is the evil genius of the play Prospero sa> s to 
his daughter Miranda 

Thy false uncle — 

Being once perfected how to grant suits. 

How to deny them, whom to advance, and whom 

To trash for over-topping — new created 

The creatures that were mine, I say, or changed them, 

Or else new formed them, having both the key 
Of officer and office, set all hearts 1’ th’ state 
To what tune pleased his ear 

This might be taken to describe, very aptly, the kind of arts by 
which Bacon’s uncle, Burleigh, reached and held power Bacon 
wrote to King James 

In the time of Elizabeth the Cecils purposely oppressed all men of ability 

And why did Prospero lose power ? Because he was a student 
He neglected the arts of statecraft and politics, and devoted him- 
self to nobler pursuits He says 

I, thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To closeness and the bettering of my mind ' 

me, poor man 1 my library 
Was dukedom large enough 1 

“The bettering of my mind” is very Baconian But where 
have we the slightest evidence that the man of Stratford ever 
strove to improve his mind ? 

And the labors of Prospero were devoted to the liberal arts and 
to secret studies So were Bacon’s Prospero says 

1 Knight’s Shal esfearc, introductory notice to Tempest 

s Personal Ihstoi y of Lot d bacon, p 7 
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And Prospero the pr me duke being so reputed 
In digntty and for the liberal arts 
Without a parallel those being all my study 
The government I cast upon my brother 
And to my state grew stranger being transported 
And rapt in secret studies 

What happened? Prospero was dethroned, and with his little 
daughter Miranda was seized upon 

In few they hurried us aboard a bark 

Bore us some leagues to sea where they prepared 

A rotten carcase of a butt not rigged 

Nor tackle sail nor mast the very rats 

Instinctively had quit it 

This was the rotten butt of Bacon s fortunes when they were 
at their lowest when his friends deserted him like the rats and 
when he wrote Tunon of Athens 

Miranda asks 

How came we ashore ? 

Prospero replies 

By Prov idence divine 

Some food we had and some fresh water that 
A noble Neapolitan Gonzalo 
Out of his charity (who being then appointed 
Master of this design) did give us with 
Rich garments linens stuff* and necessaries 
Which since have steaded much so of his gentleness 
knowing I loved my books he furnished me 
Prom mi re own library with volumes that 
I prize above my dukedom 

How fully is all this in accord with the character of Francis 
Bacon — the man who had ‘taken all knowledge for his province 
the concealed poet the philanthropist the student the lover 
of books' How little is it in accordance with what we know of 
Shakspere, who does not seem to have possessed a library or a 
single book — not even a quarto copy of one of the Plays 

But who was Miranda? 

The name signifies wonderful things Does it mean these won 
derful Plays? She was Bacon s child — the offspring of his brain 
And we find as I have shown m sonnet Kxvn these lines evidently 
written in the front of a commonplace book 

Look what thy memory cannot contain 
Commit to these waste blanks and thou shall find 
T/cse htldren nursed d l red from tly bra n 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind 
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Was Miranda the wondeiful pioduct of Bacon’s brain the 
child of the concealed poet 7 

When Ferdinand secs Mnanda, he plajs upon the name* 

M> prime request, 

Which I do last pronounce, is, O' you wotuft* l 
If you be maid or no? 

And it will be noted that Miranda was in existence before Pros- 
pero’s downfall, and the Plays had begun to appear in Bacon’s 
youth and before his reverses 

And we are further told that when Prosper© and lus daughter 
were carried to the island, the love he bore Miranda was the one 
thing that preserved him from destruction 

M vanda Alack’ whit trouble 

Was I then to you ? 

Piospoo O' a chcrubin 

Thou wast that did preserve me ' Thou didst smile, 

Infused with a fortitude from heaven, 

When I have decked the sea w ith drops full salt, 

Under my burthen groaned, which raised in me 
An undergoing stomach, to bear up 
Against what should ensue 

That is to say, m the days of Bacon’s miseries, lus love for divine 
poetry saved him from uttei dejection and wretchedness And in 
some large sense, therefore, his troubles were well for him , and for 
ourselves, for without them we should not have the Plays And hence 
we re'ad 

Mnanda O, the Heavens ' 

What foul play had we, that we came from thence 5 
Or blessed was’t we did 7 
Piospeio Both, both, my girl, 

By foul play, as thou sayst, were we heaved thence, 

But blessedly holp hither 

And the leisure of the retirement to which Bacon was driven 
enabled him to perfect the Plays, whereas success would have ab- 
sorbed him in the trivialities of court life And so Prospero says to 
Miranda 

Sit still, and hear the last of our sea-sorrow 
Here in this island we arrived, and here 
Have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee more profit 
Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours and tutors not so careful 

And on the island is Ariel Who is Ariel 7 It is a tricksy 
spirit, a singer of sweet songs, “ which give delight and hurt not, ” 
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a maker of delicious music a secretive spirit given much to hiding 
in invisibility while it achieves wondrous external results It is 
Prospero s instrumentality in his magic his servant And withal it 
is humane gentle and loving like the soul of the benevolent philos 
opher himself If Pro sper o is Shake sper or as Campbell sajs 
u the superior genius who commands both Prospero and Ariel then 
Ariel is the genius of poetry the constructive intellectual power of 
the drama, maker which he found pegged m the knotty entrails of 
an oak uttering the harsh discordant sounds of the old moralities 
until he released it and gave it wings and power And like the 
maker of the Plajs it sings sweet songs of which Ferdinand sajs 

This 1$ no mortal business nor no sound 
That the earth owns 

And like the poet it creates masks to work upon the senses of 
its audience — it is a play maker 

And there is one other inhabitant of the island — Caliban — 

A freckled whelp hag born 

Who is Caliban? Is he the real Shakspere? He claims the 
ownership of the island Was the island the stage — the play 
house, — to which Bacon had recourse for the means of life when 
his fortune failed him to which he came in the rotten butt of his 
fortunes with his child Miranda — the early plays ? 

Shakspere be it remembered was at the play house before 
Bacon came to it Prospero found Caliban on the island Caliban 
claimed the ownership of it He sajs This island s mine 
When thou earnest first 
Thou strok dst me and made much of me 
Would give me water with berries in t and teach me how 
To name the bigger light and how the less 
That burn by day and night and then I loved thee 
And showed thee all the qualities of the isle 
The fresh springs brine springs barren place and fertile 

That is to say Shakspere gave Bacon the use of his knowledge 
of the stage and play acting and showed him the fertile places 
from which monej could be extracted 

And do these lines represent Bacon s opinion of Shakspere ? 

Abhorred slave 

Which any pnnt of goodness will not take 

Being capable of all ill * I pitied thee 

Took pains to make thee speak taught thee each hour 
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One thing or other when thou didst not, -at age, 

Know thine own meaning, but would gabble like 
A thing most brutish, I endowed thy purposes 
With- ' ooids that mack ilnm hio~uit 

And again he says and it will be icmcmbcicd Shaksperc was 

alive when The Tempest was wntten 

A devil, a born devil, on whose nature 
Nurture can never stick, on whom my pains, 

Humanly taken, all, all lost, quite lost 
And as, wath age, his body uglier grows, 

So his mind cankers 

Prospero has lost his kingdom I-Ie has had the leisure m the 
solitude of his “full poor cell" to bring Muanda to the perfection 
of mature beauty The Plays are finished 

[Bacon, after his downfall, in 1623, applied for the place of Pro- 
vost of Eaton, he says, “it was a pretty cell for my fortune ”] 

When Miranda was grown to womanhood an accident threw 
Prospero’s enemies in his power A most propitious star shone 
upon his fortunes His enemies were upon the sea near him 
With the help of Ariel he laised a mighty hmpest and shipwrecked 
those who had deprived him of his kingdom, and brought them 
wretched and lialf-drowned to lus feet Pie had ahvays wished to 
leave the island and recover his kingdom, and, lus enemies being 
m his power, he forced them to restore him to his rights 

Is there anything in Bacon’s life which parallels this story 5 
There is 

Bacon, like Prospero, had been cast down He desired to rise 
again in the state And there came a time wdien he brought his 
enemies to his feet, in the midst of a tempest of the state, which he 
probably helped to create And this very word tempest , so applied, 
is a favorite one with Bacon He said, at the time of his downfall 

When I enter into myself, I find not the materials for such a tempest as is now 
come upon me 

lu June, 1606, Francis Bacon was out of place and without in- 
fluence with the court, but he wielded great power m Parliament, 
of which he was a member, as a noble orator and born ruler of men 
He had hoped that this influence would have secured him prefer- 
ment m the state He was disappointed Hepworth Dixon shows 
that, upon the death of Sir Francis Gaw T dy and Coke’s promotion 
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to the bench Bacon expected to be made Attorney General But 
his malign cousin Cecil again defeated his just and reasonable 
hopes and the great man, after all his years of patient waiting 
had to step aside once more to make place for some small creature 

But there is trouble in the land King James of Scotland came 
down to rule England and hordes of his countrymen came with or 
followed after him, to improie their fortunes in the fat land of 
which their countryman was monarch King James desired Parha 
ment to pass the bill of Union to unite the Scots and English on 
terms of equality His heart was set on this measure But the 
English disliked the Scots 

Hepworth Dixon says 

Under such crosses the bill on Union fares but ill Fuller the bilious repre 
sentative of London flies at the Scots The Scots in London are in the highest 
degree unpopular Lax in morals and in taste they will take the highest place at 
table they will drink out of anybody s can they will kiss the hostess or her 
buxom maid without saying by y our leave 1 

We ha\e reason to think that Ariel is at work invisibly behind 
the scenes raising the Tempest Dixon continues 

Brawls fret the taverns which they haunt pasqu ns J ss against tJem froti t! 
sta^e 1 tree great po is J ison Chap tan and Mar t n go to jail for a harmless 

jest agati si tie e Scots Such acts of rigor make the name of Union hateful to the 
public ear 

Let Hepworth Dixon tell the rest of the story 

When Pari ament meets in November to discuss the bill on Union Bacon 
stands back The King has chosen his attorney let the new attorney fight the 
Kings battle The adversaries to be met are bold and many Beyond the 

Tweed too people are mutinous to the p nt f ar for the countrymen of 
Andrew Melville begin to suspect the King of a design against the Kirk 
Melv lie is clapped into the Tower Hobart (the new Attorney General) goes 
to the wall James now sees that the battle is not to the weak nor the race to the 
slow Bacon has only to hold h s tongue and make his terms * 

Prospero has only to wait for the Tempest to wash hts enemies 
to his feet 

Alarmed lest the bill of Union may be rejected by an overwhelming vote 
Cecil suddenly adjourns the House He must get strength Pressed on all 

sides here by the Lord Chancellor there by a mutinous House of Commons 
Cec 1 at length yields to h s cousin s claim Si John Doder dge bows his neck and 
when Pari ament meets after the Chr stmas holidays Bacon holds in his pocket 
a written engagement for the Solicitor s place 
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The Tempest is past, the Duke of Milan has rc coveted his 
kingdom, the pooi scholar leaves his cell, at forty -si\ y cars of age, 
and steps into a place north £ 0 ,ooo a tear, or $30,000 of our 
money, equal to piobably $300,000 per annum to-day There is no 
longei any necessity for the magician to remain upon his poor 
desert island, with Caliban, and wntc plays foi a In mg lie dis- 
misses Anel The Plays aas< lo appeal 

But Prospero, when he leaves the island, takes Miranda with 
him She will be w'cll cared foi We will sec hereafter that “ the 
woiks of the alphabet ” will be “set in a frame,” at hea\y cost, 
and w r edded to immortality 

The triumphant statesman leaves Caliban in possession of the 
island ' He has etawded out from his temporary shelter 

I hid me under the dead moon-calf’s gaberdine, for fear of the norm 

He will devote the remainder of his life to statecraft and phil- 
osophy He wall write no more poetry, 

Tor at his age 

The hey day in the blood is tame, it’s humble 
And units upon the judgment 

But Prospero wall not be idle Like Bacon, he has great 
projects in his head He says 

Welcome, sir, 

This cell's my court, here ha\e I feu attendants 
And subjects none abroad praj >011, look in 
My dukedom since you have given me again, 

I -will requite you uith as good a thing, 

At least bring forth a won da to content yt. 

As much as me my dukedom 

That is to say, relieved of the necessities of life, possessed of 
power and fortune, he will give the world the Novum Chganum , the 
new philosophy, which is to revolutionize the earth and lift up 
mankind 

And yet, turning, as he does, to these mighty works of his 
mature years, he cannot part, without a sigh, from the labors of 
his youth, from the sweet and gentle spirit of the imagination his 
“ chick,” his genius, his “ delicate Ariel ” 

Why, that’s my dainty Ariel I shall miss Hue , 

But yet thou shalt have freedom 

And then, casting his eyes backward, he exults over his mighty 
work 
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Graces at my command 

Have waked their sleepers op d and let them forth 
By tnj so potent art 

Indeed, a long and might} procession 1 Lear Titus Andronicus 
Coriolanus Julius Caesar Brutus Cassius Marc Anton} Cleo 
patra Augustus Caesar Timon of Athens Cymbeline Alcibiades 
Pericles Macbeth Duncan Hamlet King John Arthur Richard II 
John of Gaunt Henry IV Hotspur Henry V Henry VI, Richard 
III, Clarence Henry VIII Wolse} Cranmer Queen Katharine 
and Anne Bole} n 

But this rough magic 
I here abjure and when I have required 
Some heav enly music (which even now I do) — 

[that is to say he retains his magic power a little longer to write 
one more play this farewell drama The Tempest} — 

To work mine end upon their senses that 
This airy charm is for 1 11 break m staff 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
1 11 drown my book 

What does this mean ? Certainl) that the magician had ended 
his work that his rough magic was no longer necessary that he 
would no longer call up the mighty dead from their graves And 
he dismisses even the poor pla}ers through whom he has wrought 
his charm they also are but spirits to do his bidding 

0/ r rneh non are etidei the e our a t rs 
As I foretold you were all spirits and 
Are melted into air into thin air 
And like the baseless fabric of this vision 
The cloud capped towers the gorgeous palaces 
The solemn temples the great globe itself 
Yea all which it inherit shall dissolve 
And like this insubstantial pageant faded 
Leave not a rack behind We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep 

And this play of The Tempest is placed at the very beginning 
of the great Folio of 16 3 as an introduction to the other mighty 
Plays 

And if this be not the true explanation of this play where are 
we to find it ? If Pro sper is Shake sper (as seems to be conceded) 
or the one for (pro) whom Shake sper stood what is the meaning 
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of his “abjuimg his magic,” giung up his wmk and “drowning 
his book ’ ” And what is that “wonder" lie the man of Strat- 
ford is to bung forth after he lias di owned his book some- 
thing moie wondei ful than Mnanda (there wudujul things) and 
with which the dismissed Ariel is to ha\c nothing to do’ And 
why should Shakspeie drown his book and 1 elite to Stratford, and 
write no more plajs, thus abjuring his magic? Do jou imagine 
that the man who would sue a neighbor for two shillings loaned, 
or who would sell a load of stone to the low n for ten pence, or 
who would chaigc his guest’s wine-bill to the parish, would, if lie 
had the capacity to pioducc an unlimited succession of Jfamhis , 
Lcais and Macbclhs , woith thousands of pounds, have drowned hts 
book, and gone home and brew'ed beer and sucked Ins thumbs for 
several years, until diunkenness and death came to Ins relief’ 

And is there any likeness between the princely, benevolent and 
magnanimous character of Prospero and that of the man of Strat- 
ford ’ 

XIV Iuxgcr \ri 

Bacon believed in a monarchy, but in a constitutional mon- 
archy, restrained by a liberty-loving aristocracy, until justice and 
fair play for the humbler classes 

He, however, was utterly opposed to all royal despotism He 
showed, as the leader of the people m the House of Commons, 
that he w r as ready to use the power of Parliament to restrain the 
unlimited arrogance of the crown He saw' that one great obsta- 
cle to liberty was the popular idea of the divine light of kings 
We can hardly appreciate to-day the full force of that sentiment 
as it then existed Hence, in the Plajs, he labors to 1 educe the 
king to the level of other men, or below it He represents John as a 
cowardly knave, a truckler to a foreign pow r er, a w r ould-be murderer, 
and an altogether worthless creature Richard II is little better 
a frivolous, weak-witted, corrupt, sordid, dishonest fool 

He puts into his mouth the old-time opinion of the heaven-dele- 
gated powers of a king 

Not all the water of the rough, rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord 
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For every man that Bolingbroke hath press d 
To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown 
Heaven for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 
A glorious angel ' then if angels fight 
\\ eah men must fall for Heaven still guards the right 1 

And then the poet proceeds to show that this is all nonsense 
that the breath of worldly men can and that it in fact does 
depose him and that not an angel stirs in all the \ast) courts of 
heaven to defend his cause 

And then he perforates the whole theory still further by making 
the K-ing himself exclaim 

Let s choose executors and talk of wills 

And jet not so for what can we bequeath 

Save our deposed bodies to the ground 

Our lands our lives and all are Bolmgbroke s 

And nothing can we call our own but death 

And that small model of the barren earth 

Which serves as paste and cover to our bones 

For Heaven s sake let us sit upon the ground 

And tell sad stones of the death of kings 

How some have been depos d some slain in war 

Some haunted by the ghosts thej have depos d 

Some poison d bj their wives so ne sleeping killed 

All murder d For w ithin the hollow cro n 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king 

Death keeps his court and there the antic sits 

Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp 

Allowing him a breath a little scene 

To monarchize be fear d and kill w th looks 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit 

As if th s flesh which walls about our life 

Were brass impregnable and humored thus 

Comes at the last and with a little pin 

Bores through his castle walls and — farewell k ng 1 

Cover vour heads and mock not flesh and blood 

With solemn reverence th ow away respect 

Tradition form and ceremonious duty 

For jou have but m stook me all this while 

I live with bread ike jou feel want taste grief 

Need friends Subjected thus 

How can you saj to me — I am a king 1 

Surely this must hav e sounded strangely in the ears of a Lon 
don audience of the sixteenth century who had been taught to 
regard the king ns anointed of Heaven and the actual viceregent of 
God on earth whose \ery touch was capable of working miracles 
in the cure of disease possessing therein a Dower exercised on 
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earth aforetime only by the Savioi and his saints And the play 
concludes with the min da of Richcn d 

And then comes Hem y IV, usurper, murderer, and the poet 
makes him frankly confess his villainy 

Come hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed, 

And hear, I think, the very latest counsel 

That ever I shall breathe Heaven knows, my son, 

By what by-paths and indirect, crooked ways 
I met this crown 

And yet he lives to a ripe old age, and establishes a dynasty on 
the corner-stone of the murder of Richard II 

And we have the same lesson of contempt for kings taught in 
Lear 

They told me I was everything But when the rain came to wet me once, and 
the wind to make me chatter, u'hen the thunder would not peace at my bidding, 
there I found them, there I smelt them out 1 

And m The Tempest we have this expression 

What care these roarers for the name of king ’ 2 

Is not the moral plain that lungs are nothing more than men; 
that Heaven did not ordain them, and does not protect them, and 
that a king has no right to hold his place any longer than he 
behaves himself? 

His son, Henry V , is the best of the lot he is the hero-king, 
but even he rises out of a shameful youth, he is the associate of 
the most degiaded, the companion of profligate men and women, 
of highwaymen and pick-pockets And even in Ins mouth the 
poet puts the same declaration of the hollowness of royal preten- 
sions King Henry V says, while in disguise 

I think the King is but a man as I am, the violet smells to him as it 
doth to me, the element shews to him as it doth to me, all his senses have 
but human conditions, his ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he appears 
but a man 3 

We turn to Henry VI , and we find him a shallow, empty imbe- 
cile, below the measure even of contempt 

In Richard III we have a horrible monster, a wild beast, a liar, 
perjurer, murderer, a remorseless, bloody, man-eating tiger of the 
jungles 


1 Lear , iv, 6 


2 Tempest , 1 , i 


3 Henry V , iv, i 
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In Henrj VIII we have a king divorcing a sainted angel 
as vve are told under the plea of conscience to marry a 
frivolous woman, in obedience to the incitements of sensual 
passion 

And this is the whole catalogue of royal representatives 
brought on the stage by Shakespeare 1 

And these Plays educated the English people and prepared the 
way for the day when Charles I was brought to trial and the 
scaffold 

If Bacon intended to strike deadly blows at the idea of divine 
right and irresponsible rojal authority in England certainly he 
accomplished his object in these Histones of English kings It 
may be that the Reform he had intended graduated into the Revo 
lution which he had not intended He could not foresee Cromwell 
and the Independents and jet, that storm being past England is 
enjojing the results of his purposes in its wise constitutional mon 
archy — the spirit of liberty wedded to the conservative forms of 
antiquity 

XV Teaching History 

But there is another motive in these Plajs They are teachers 
of history It is probable that the series of historical dramas 
began with William the Conqueror for we find Shakspere m an 
obscene anecdote which tradition records referring to himself as 
William the Conqueror and to Burbadgeas Richard III Then we 
have Shakespeare s King John In Marlowe we have the plaj of 
Edward II Among the doubtful plajs ascribed to the pen of 
Shakespeare is the play of Eduard III Then follows Richard II 
then m due and consecutive order Henry IV first and second 
parts then Henry V then Henry VI first second and third parts 
then Richard III there is no play of Henry VII {but Bacon writes 
a history of Henry VII taking up the story just where the play 
of Richard III leaves it) then the series of plays ends with 
Henry VIII and the cipher narrative probably gives us the whole 
history of the reign of Elizabeth 

All these plays tended to make historj familiar to the common 
people and we find testimony to that effect in the writings of the 
daj 
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XVI Paikiohsm 

But there is anothei purpose tianspaicntl} revealed in the Plays 
It was to infuse the people with a sense of devotion to their native 
land Speaking of national patriotism, Svvinlminc says 

Assuredly, no poet ever had more than he (Shakespeare), not even the 1 mg of 
men and poets who fought at Marathon ind sang at Silimis, much less had any 
or has anyone of our own, from Milton on to Campbell and from Campbell to 
Tennyson In the mightiest chorus of Kni<j JLny 1' «e he.tr the pealmv ring of 
the same great English trumpet that was yet to sound o\er the battle of the Baltic 1 

And the same water speaks of 

The national side of Shakespeare's genius, the heroic vein of patriotism that runs, 
like a thread of living fire, through the world-wide range of his omnipresent spirit 0 

We turn to Bacon, and vve find the same great patriotic inspira- 
tions His mind took in all mankind, but the love of his heart 
centered on England His thoughts were bent to increase her 
glory and add to her security from foreign foes To do this he 
saw that it was necessary to keep up the military spirit of the 
people He says 

But above all, for empire and greatness, it importeth most that .a nation do 
profess arms as their principal honor, study and occupation No nation which 

doth not directly profess arms may look to have greatness fall into their mouths, 
and, on the other side, it is a most certain oracle of time that those nations that 
continue long m that profession (as the Romans and Turks principally ha\c done) 
do wonders, and those that have professed arms but for an age hare, notwith- 
standing, commonly attained that greatness in that age which maintained! them 
long after, when the profession and exercise of arms hath grow n to decay 3 

And again he says 

Walled towns, stored arsenals and armories, goodly races of horse, chariots of 
war, elephants, ordnance, artillery and the like, all this but a sheep in a lion’s 
skin, except the breed and disposition of the people be stout and war-like 1 

We turn to Shakespeare, and we find him referring to English- 

o o 

men as 

Feared for their heed and famous by their birth 

Here is the whole sentence How exultantly does ne depict his 
own country “that little body with a mighty heart," as he calls 
it elsewhere 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptcred isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, derm-paradise. 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

’Essay xxi':, The TrucGrcatness 0/ K11 gdou s 
4 Ibid 


1 Swinburne, Study of Sha! , p 

2 Ibid , p 73 
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Against infection and the hand of war 

This happy breed of men this little world 

This precious stone set in the silver sea 

Which serves it m the office of a wall 

Or as a moat defensive to a house 

Against the envy of less happier lands 

This blessed plot this earth this realm this England 

This teeming womb of royal kings 

Feard for their breed and famous b> their birth 

Pcttownfcd for their deeds as far from home 

(For Christian service and true chivalry) 

As is the sepulcher in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world s ransom blessed Mary s son 
This land of such dear souls this dear dear land 
Dear for her reputation through the world 1 

Anti again he speaks of England as 

Hedged in with the main 
That water walled bulwark still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes * 

And again he saj s 

Let us be back <1 with God and with the seas 
Which he has given for fence impregnable * 

And again he sajs 

Which Stands 

As Neptune * park ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unscalable and roaring waters 4 

And again 

Britain is 
A world by itself 

<\nd again 

I the world s volume 
Our Britain is as of it but not in it 
In a great pool a swan s nest * 

And, while Shakespeare alludes to the sea as England s water 
walled bulwark Bacon speaks of ships as the walls of Eng 
land And he say s 

To be master of the sea is an abridgment of a monarchy 1 

And he further says 

No man can by care taking (as the Scripture saith) add a cubit to his stature 
in this little model of a man 5 body but m the great fame of kingdoms and com 
monwealths it is in the power of princes or estates to add amplitude and great 
ness to their kingdoms for by introducing such ordinances constitutions and 
customs as we have now touched they may sow g eat 1 ess to their posterity and st c 
cession but these things are commonly not observed but left to take their chance 8 


R h d II 
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And was lie not, in these appeals to national heroism, “wa/w? 
g) cat ness to fostuity," and helping to create, or maintain, that warlike 
“bieed” which has since tamed the banners of conquest over a 
great part of thccaith’s surface? One can imagine how thc(>( > 
of those sw aiming audiences at the Fortune and the Curtain must 
have snapped with delight at the pictures of English valor on the 
field of Agmcouit, as deputed in Jhmy V , 01 at the irprt st nlation 
of that tremendous sokhci Talbot, in Jit my 1 1 , dvmg like a lion 
at bay, with his noble boy by hts side How the ’prentices must 
have loarcd’ How the mob must have raved’ IIow even the 
gentlemen must have drawn deep breaths of patriotic inspiration 
from such scenes 1 Imagine the London of to-dav going w rid ow r 
the work of some great genius, depicting, m the midst of splendid 
poetry, Wellington and Nelson ' 

But there aie many other purposes revealed in these Plavs 

XVII. Don ino 

The wnlci of the Plays was opposed to the practice of dueling 
One commentator (II T ), in a note to the pla> of 'luffth 
Night , sa) s 

It was the plainly evident intention of Shakespeare, in this plat, to place the 
practice of dueling in a ridiculous light Dueling was in high fashion at this 
period — a perfect rage for it existed, and a man was distinguished or t lined in 
the select circles of society in proportion to his skill and courage in this s >\ igt 
and murderous practice Our poet well knew the power of ridicule often c'ceedcd 
that of the law, and in the combat between the ralinnt Sir Andrei’ Agutcheek and 
the disguised Viola, he has placed the custom in an emmenth absurd situation 
Mr Chalmers supposes that lus attention was drawn to it bj an edict of James I , 
issued in the jear 1613 Trom lus remarks r c quote the following 

In Twelfth Night Shakespeare tried to effect br ridicule what the state was 
unable to perform by legislation The duels which were so mcorrigibh frequent 
m that age were thrown into a ridiculous light b> the aftair between Viola and 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek S11 Furnas Bacon had lamented, in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 3d of March, 1C09-10, the great difficult) of redressing the cul of 
duels, owing to the corruption of man’s nature King James tried to effect what 
the Parliament had despaired of effecting, and in 1613 he issued "An edict and 
censure against private combats,” which was concur ed with great rigor, and 
expressed with decisive force, but whether with the help of Bacon or not I am 
unable to ascertain 

There can be no question that the Proposition for the Repiessim j 
of Singula 1 Combats oi Duels, in 1613, came fiom the hand of Bacon 
We find it given as his in Spedding's Life and Wot Is 1 He pro- 
posed to exclude all duelists from the King’s presence, because 


1 Vo] H , p 397 
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there is no good spirit but will think himself m darkness if he be 
debarred of access and approach to the sovereign He also 
proposed a prosecution m the Star Chamber, and a heavy, irremiss 
ible fine A proclamation to this effect was issued by the King 
We also have the ‘charge of Sir Francis Bacon Knight His Maj 
estys Attorney General touching duels upon an information m 
the Star Chamber against Priest and Wright After commenting 
on his regret that the offenders were not greater personages Bacon 
says 

Nay I should think mj lords that men of birth and quality will leave the 
practice when it begins to be vilified and come so low as to barbers surgeons 
and butchers and such base mechanical persons 

In the course of the charge he says 

It is a miserable effect when joung men full of towardness and hope such as 
the poets call aurorae Jilu sons of the morning in whom the comfort and expecta 
tions of their friends consisteth shall be cast away and destroyed in such a vain 
manner So as your lordships see what a desperate evil this is it troublcth 
peace it d sfurmsheth war it bnngeth calamity upon private men peril upon the 
state and contempt upon the law 

And in this charge we find Bacon using the same sort of argu 
ment used by Shakespeare in Othello 

Bacon says 

There was a combat of this kind performed by two persons of quality of the 
Turks wherein one of them was slain the other part} was convented before the 
council of Bassaes The manner of the reprehension was in these words 

How durst you undertake to fight one with the other 7 Are there not Chris 
tians enough to kill? Did you not know that whether of you should be slain the 
loss would be the great Seigneours 7 

The writer of Shakespeare evidently had thib incident in his 
mind, and had also knowledge of the fact that the Turks did not 
permit duels when he put into the mouth of Othello these words 

Why how now ho • from whence anseth this ? 

Are we turned Turks and to ourselves do that 

Which Heaven hath forbid the Ottomites? 

For Christian shame ! put by this barbarous brawj ' 1 

Bacon secured the conviction of Priest and Wright and pre 
pared a decree of the Star Chamber which was ordered read m 
every shire in the kingdom 

And we find the same idea and beliefs in Shakespeare which 
are contained in this decree He says 

ll l 3 
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If wrongs be evil, and enforce us kill, 

What folly ’tis to hazard life for ill 1 1 

And again 

Your words have took such pains, as if they labored 
To bring manslaughter into form, set quarreling 
Upon the head of valor, which, indeed, 

Is valor misbegot, and came into the world 
When sects and factions were but newly born 2 

XVIII Other Purposes 

I might go on and give many othei instances to show that the 
purposes revealed in the Plays aie the same which goveined Fran- 
cis Bacon I might point to Bacon’s disapprobation of supeisti- 
tion, his essay on the subject, and the very effective way in which 
one kind of superstition is ridiculed in the case of the pretended 
blind man at St Albans, in the play of Henry VI , exposed by the 
shrewdness of the Duke Humphrey 

I might further note that Bacon wrote an essay against popular 
prophecies, and Knight notes 3 that the Fool in Lear ridicules these 
things, as in 

Then comes the time, who lives to see ’t, 

When going shall be used with feet 4 

Says Knight , 

Nor was the introduction of such a mock prophecy mere idle buffoonery 
There can be no question, from the statutes that were directed against these stimu- 
lants to popular credulity, that they were considered of importance in Shake- 
speare’s day Bacon’s essay Of Prophecies shows that the philosopher gravely 
denounced what our poet pleasantly ridiculed 

I might show how, in Love's Labor Lost, the absurd fashions of 
language then prevalent among the fastidious at court were mocked 
at and ridiculed in the very spirit of Bacon I might note the fact 
that Bacon expressed his disapprobation of tobacco, and that no 
reference is had to it in all the Plays, although it is abundantly 
referred to in the writings of Ben Jonson and other dramatists 
of the period I might refer to Bacon’s disappi obation of the 
superstition connected with wedding-rings, and to the fact that 
no wedding-ring is ever referred to m the Plays These are 
little things in themselves, but they are cumulative as matters of 
evidence 


i Titus A miromeus, m, 5 2 Ibid 3 Notes of act 111 of Lear , p 440 ■> Act 111, scene 2 
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In conclusion I would call attention to the fact that nowhere 
in the Plays is vice or wickedness made admirable Even in the 
case of old Sir John Falstaff, whose wit was as keen, sententious 
and profound as Bacon s own Essays even in his case we see him 
m the close of 2d Henry IV humiliated, disgraced and sent to 
prison while the Chief Justice representing the majesty of law and 
civilization is lifted up from fear and danger to the greatest heights 
of dignity and honor The old knight * dies of a sweat, and 
every one of his associates comes to a dishonored and shameful 
death 

Lamartine says 

It is as a moralist that Shakespeare excels His works cannot fail to ele 

\ate the mind by the purity of the morals they inculcate They breathe so strong 
a belief in virtue so steady an adherence to good principles united to such a \ig 
orous tone of honor as testifies to the author s excellence as a moralist nay as a 
Christian 

/ 

And everywhere in the Plays we see the cultured citizen of the 
schools and colleges striving to elevate and civilize a rude and 
barbarous age The heart of the philosopher and philanthropist 
penetrates through wit and poetry and dramatic incident in every 
act and scene from The Tempest to Cymbeline 


CHAPTER VII 


Till : RLASOA’S 1 OR CONCLAI.MTKl 
Some dear cairc 

Will in concealment unp me up iwlnlt 
W lien I im know n aright, j ou shall not rnei c 
I ending me this lcquaintancc 

/< •, • ,3 

I F Bacon wrote the Plays, why clul he not atknov ledge them 5 
This is the question that will be asked by many 

I Bacon’s Sociai Position 

What w r as Francis Bacon m social position ? lie was an aristo- 
crat of the aristociats IIis grandfather had been the tutor of the 
King His father had been for twenty years Lord Keeper of the 
Seal under Elizabeth His uncle Burleigh w r as Lord Treasuicr of 
the kingdom IIis cousin Robert was Lord Secretary , and after- 
ward became the Earl of Salisbury lie also “ claims close cousinry 
with Elizabeth and Anne Russell (daughters of Lord John Russell) 
and with the witty and licentious race of Kilhgrews, and with the 
future statesman and diplomatist Sn Edw r aid Ilobv 

Francis aspired to be, like his father, Loid Chancellor of the 
kingdom Says Hepw r orth Dixon 

Bacon seemed born to power His kinsmen filled the highest posts The 
sovereign liked lum, for he had the bloom of cheek, the flame of wit, the weight of 
sense, which the great Queen sought m men who stood about her throne IIis 
powers ivere ever ready, ever equal blasters of eloquence and epigram praised 
him as one of them, or one above them, in their peculiar arts Jonson tells us he 
commanded wdien he spoke, and had his judges pleased or angrj at his will 
Raleigh tells us he combined the most rare of gifts, for wdnle Cecil could talk 
and not write, Howard write and not talk, he alone could both talk and w rite 
Nor ivere these gifts all flash and foam If no one at the court could match his 
tongue of fire, so no one in the House of Commons could breast him in the race of 
work He put the dunce to flight, the drudge to shame If lie soared high above 
rivals in his most passionate play of speech, he ncier met a rival in the dull, drj 
task of ordinary toil Raleigh, Hyde and Cecil had small chance against him in 
debate, in committee Yelverton and Coke had none 

1 Hepworth Dp on, Pci sonal IJisioiy of Loi d Bacon, p iC 
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He sought place never man with more persistent haste for his big brain beat 
with a victorious consciousness of part he hungered as for food to rule and 
bless mankind While men of far lower birth and claims got posts and 

honors solicitorships judgeships embassies portfolios how came this strong 
man to pass the age of fort) sis without gaining pov cr or place’ 1 

And remember, good reader that it is prccisel) during thi 
period before Bacon was fort} six and while as I hate shown he 
was poor and working for bread that the Shakespeare Pla>s were 
produced and that after he obtained place and w calth the} ceased 
to appear although Shakspcrc was still In ing m Stratford and con 
tinuedtolne there for ten} ears to come Wh} was it that the fount 
ainof Shakespeare s song closed as soon as Bacon s necessities ended 7 
II The Lvwvfrs thfn the Pla\ Writers 

Bacon took to the law He was born to it Itwa the onlj 
avenue open to him Richard Grant White si}s — and remember 
lie is no Baconian 

There was no regular arm) in Hizabcths time and the joun^cr ons of gen 
tlcmcn not rich and of v ell tiwlo ) comen flocked to th church and to the bar 
and as the former had ceased to be a stepping stone to power and wealth while the 
latter was gaming m that regard most of these joungmen became attomc>s or 
barristers Dut then as now the early > cars of professional life were seasons of 
sharp trial and bitter disappointment Ncccssit) pressed sorcl) or pleasure wooed 
resistlcssl) and the slender purse wasted rapidly away while the joung lawyer 
awaited the cmploj ment that did not come lie knew then a* now he knows the 
heart sickness that waits on hope deferred naj he felt as now he sometimes feels 
the tooth of hunger gnawing through the principles and firm resolves that partition 
a life of honor and self respect from one darkened by conscious loss of rectitude 
if not by open shame Happy {yet it maybe O unhappy) he who now in such 
a strait can wield the pen of a ready writer • Tor the press perchance may afford 
him a support which though temporary and precarious will hold him up until he 
can stand upon more stable ground But in the reigns of Good Queen Bess and 
Gentle Jamie there was no press There \ as however an incessant demand for 
new plajs Play going vas the chief intellectual recreation of that day for all 
classes high and low It is not extravagant to say that there were then more newr 
plays produce 1 m London in one month than there are now in both Great Britain 
and Ireland in a whole ) ear To play writing therefore the needy and { lfted 
young law)er turned his hand at that day as he docs now to journalism 

III The Law Courts and the Plays The Misfortunfs of 
ARTiiur 

And the connection between the law}ersand the pi a} ers was 
in some sense a close one It was the custom for the great law 
schools to furnish dramatic representations for the entertainment 

, Hepv rthDxon Per 11/ si j fL dS e 
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of the couil and the nobility Shakespeare’s Comdy of Knots, as I 
have shown, made its first appeal ance, not on the static of the 
Curtain or the Foitunc theatci, but in an entertainment gi't-n 
by the students of Gray’s Inn (Bacon’s law-school), and Shake- 
speare’s comedy of Twelfth Night was first acted before the 
“benchers” of the Middle Temple, who employed professional 
players to act before them every year We know these facts, as 
to the two plays named, almost by accident How many more of 
the so-called Shakcspeaic Plays fust saw the light on the boards 
of those law students, at their great entertainments, uc do not 
know 1 

We find in Dodslcys Old Plays a play called The Dfisfoi tones of 
At thm The title-leaf say s 

Certainc Denises and Shews presented to her Majestic by the Gentlemen of 
Grayc’s-Innc, at her Ilighntssc Court in Grtcncwich, the twenty -utdilh d.iv of 
February, in the thirtieth year of her Majestic’s most happy K tigne At London 
Printed by Robert Robinson 15S7 

Mi Collier wrote a preface to it, in which he says 

It appears that eight persons, members of the Society of Gray's Inn, were 
engaged in the production of TIu Mis for l tuns of Arthur , for the entertainment of 
Queen Elizabeth, at Greenwich, on the cSth day of February, 15S7-S, viz 
Thomas Hughes, the author of the whole body of the tragedy , William Fullbccke, 
who wrote two speeches substituted on the representation and appended to the old 
printed copy, Nicholas Trotte, who furnished the introduction, Francis Tlov cr, 
who penned choruses for the first and second acts, Christopher Ycherton, Francis 
Bacon, and John Lancaster, who devised the dumb-show, then usually accompany- 
ing such performances, and a person of the name of Pcnruddock, who, assisted 
by Flower and Lancaster, directed the proceedings at court Regarding Hughes 
and Trotte no information lias survived The “ Maister Trancis Bacon” 

spoken of at the conclusion of the piece was, of course, no other than (the great) 
Bacon, and it is a new feature in his biography, though not, perhaps, aery' promi- 
nent nor important, that he ions so nearly concerned in Ihc pi far at ion of a flay at 
court In February, 1587-8, he had just commenced his twenty-eighth year 

The Misfortunes of Ailhur is a dramatic composition only known to exist in 
the Garrick Collection Judging from internal evidence, it seems to have been 
punted 101th unusual care, under the superintendence of tht principal author 
The mere rarity of this unique drama would not have recommended it to our 
notice, but it is not likely that such a man as Bacon would have lent his aid 
to the production of a piece which was not intrinsically good, and, unless in 
much mistake, there is a richer and nobler vein of poetry running through it 
than is to be found m any previous 1001k of the lind It forms a sort of 

connecting link between such pieces of unimpassioned formality as Fernx and 
Pori ex, and rule-rejecting historical plays, as Shakespeare found them and left 
them 

1 Halhwell Phillipps, Outlines Life of Shat , p 128 = Ilazlitt, vol n , p 249 
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I will discuss this play and its merits at more length hereafter 
and will make but one or two observations upon it at this tune 
i It does not seem to me probable if eight young lawyers 
were preparing a play for the court and one of them was Francis 
Bacon with his ready pen and unlimited command of language 
that he would confine lumsclf to the dumb show It will be 
remembered that he wrote the words of certain masks that were 
acted before the court 

And if it be true that this youthful performance reveals poetry 
of a higher order than anything that had preceded is it more 
natural to suppose it the product of the mightiest genius of lus 
age who was by his ow n confession a concealed poet or the 
work of one Thomas Hughes who never in the remainder of lus life 
produced anything worth remembering? And wc will see here 
after, that the poetry of this play is most strikingly Shakespearean 
* Collier says he knows nothing of Thomas Hughes and Nicli 
olas Trotte Can Thomas Hughes the companion of Bacon in 
Grays Inn and his co laborer in preparing this play be the same 
Hughes referred to in that line in one of the Shakespeare sonnets 
which has so perplexed the commentators — 

A man in hue all hues in his controlling — 

and which has been supposed by many to refer to some man of 
the name of Hughes? 

3 As to the identity of Nicholas Trotte there can be no ques 
tion He is the same Nicholas Trotte with whom Bacon carried 
on a long correspondence on the subject of money loaned by lnm 
to Bacon at divers and sundry times 

But this is not the place to discuss the play of The Misfortunes 
of Arthur I refer to it now only to show how naturally Bacon 
might drift into writing for the stage As 
i Bacon is poor and in need of money 

Bacon assists in getting up a play for lus law school Gray s 
Inn if he does not w rite the greater part of it 

3 The Comedy of Errors appears at Gray s Inn for the first time 
acted by Shakspere s company 

4 It was customary for impecunious lawyers m that age to turn 
an honest penny by writing for the stage 
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Here, then, we have the man, the ability, the necessity, the cus- 
tom, the opportunity Bacon and Shakspue both on tlu boards 
of Gray’s Inn at the same time one directing, the other acting 

If The Mtsf 01 lunes of Ailhut was i tally Bacon’s work, and if it 
was a success on the stage, how natural that he should go further 
in the same direction Poetry is, as Bacon tells us, a ‘ lust of the 
earth” a something that springs up from the mind like tin rank 
gtowths of vegetation from the ground, it is, as Shal tspeure sa\s 

A gum is Inch core*. 

From whence *t:s nourished 

We see a pictuic of the f>mt at this age in the description of 
Hepworth Di\on, it is not a description of a philosophei 

Like the injs of all deep dreamers, his habits arc odd, ind w \ I„uh Annt'> 
affectionate and methodical heart The boj sits up latent mrdit, drinl hr dc- 
posset to make him sleep, starts out of bed ere it is light, or, m i\ be, r tlu 
whimsy takes him, lolls and dreams till noon, musinv, sa\<- the rood lid}, \ ith 
loving pity, on — she knows not what” 

IV Why iin SrrKs \ Disouisi 

But if the poetical, the dramatical, the cicatixc instinct is upon 
him, shall he venture to put forth the plays he produces m his own 
name? No there are many reasons say him naj In the first place, 
he knows they are youthful and immature performances In the 
second place, it will grieve his good, pious mother to know that he 
doth “mum and mask and sinfully revel ” In the third place, the 
reputation of a poet will not materiall) assist him up those long, 
steep stairs that lead to the seat his great father occupied And, 
therefore, so he says, “ I pi ofiss not to be a poet ” Therefore w ill lie 
put forth his attempts in the name of Thomas Hughes, or an} 
other friend, or of Marlowe, or of Shakspere, or of any other con- 
venient mask Hath he it not in his mind to be a great reformer, 
to leconstruct the laws of the kingdom, and to recast the philoso- 
phy of mankind, hurling down Aristotle and the schoolmen from 
their disputatious pedestals, and erecting a system that shall make 
men better because happiei, and happiei because -wiser in the 
knowledge of the natuie which surrounds them? Poetry is but a 
“ work of his reci eation” a something he cannot help but yield to, 

1 Personal History of Lot d Bacon , p 35 
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but of which he is half ashamed He will write t because he is 
forced to sing as the bird sings because his soul is full because 
he is obeying the purpose for which he was created But publish his 
productions ? No And therefore he professes not to be a poet 
And moreover he is naturally given to secretiveness There 
was a strong tendency in the man to subterranean methods We 
find him writing letters in the name of Essex and in the name of 
his brother Anthonv He went so far in a letter written by him 
in the name of his brother to Essex to refer back to himself as 
follows (the letter and Essex s reply also written by him being 
intended for the Queen s eye) 

And to this purpose I do assure jour Lordship that my brother Francis Bacon 
who is too wise (I think) to be abused and too honest to abuse though he be more 
reserved mall particulars than is needful yet etc 

And we positively 1 now from his letter to Sir John Davies in 
which he speaks of himself as a concealed poet that he was the 
author of poetical compositions of some kind which he did not 
acknowledge, and which must certainly have gone about m the 
names of other men And he says himself that with a purpose to 
help Essex regain the good graces of the Queen he wrote a sonnet 
which he passed off upon the Oneen as the. work of Essex 

We remember that Walter Scott resorted to a similar system of 
secretiveness After he had established for himself a reputation as 
a successful poet he made up his mind to venture upon the com 
position of prose romances and fearing that a failure in the new 
field of effort might compromise his character as a man of gentus 
already established by his poems he put forth his first novel 
IVaierly without any name on the title page and then issued a 
series of novels as by the author of IVa erly And m lus day 
there were books written to show by parallel thoughts and expres 
sions that Scott was really the author of those romances just as 
books are now written on the Bacon Shakespeare question 

And who does not remember that the author of The Letters of 
Junius died and made no sign of confession ? 

Bacon doubtless found a great advantage in writing thus under 
1 mask The man who sets forth his thoughts in his own name 
knows that the public will constantly strive to connect his utter 
ances with hts personal character to trace home his opinions to 
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his personal history and circumstances, and lie is therefore neces- 
sarily always on his guard not to say anything, even in a work of 
fiction, that he would not be willing to father as part of his own 
natural reflections 

Richard Grant White says 

Shakespeare’s freedom in the use of words was hut a part of that conscious 
irresponsibility to critical rule which had such an important influence upon the 
development of his whole dramatic stjle To the workings of his genius under 
this entire unconsciousness of restraint we owe the grandest and the most delicate 
beauties of his poetry, his poignant expressions of emotion, and Ins richest and 
subtlest passages of humor For the superiority of his work is just in proportion 
to his carelessness of literary criticism His plajs were mere entertainments 

foi the general public, written not to be read, but to be spoken, written as busi- 
ness, just as Rogers wrote money circulars, or as Brjant writes leading articles 
This freedom was suited to the unparalleled richness and spontaneousness of his 
thought, of which it was, in fact, partly the result, and itself partlj the condition 1 

The Anatomy of Melancholy was first published, not in the name 
of the alleged author, Robert Burton, but under the nom de flume of 
“Democritus, Junior,” and in the address to the reader the author 
says 

Gentle reader, I presume thou wilt be very inquisitive to know what antic or 
personate actor this is that so insolently intrudes upon this common theater, to the 
world’s view r , arrogating another man’s name I would not willinglj be 

known ’Tis for no such respect I shroud myself under his name, but vt an 

unknown habit to assume a little moie hbci ty and fiecdom of sfach 

We will see hereafter that there are strong reasons foi believing 
that Francis Bacon wrote The Anatomy of Melancholy, and that 111 
these words we have his own explanation of one of the many rea- 
sons for his many disguises 

V Low State of ihe Dramatic Art 

But there was another reason why an ambitious young aristo- 
crat, and lawyer, and would-be Lord-Chancellor, should hesitate to 
avow that he was a writer of plays 

Halliwell-Phillipps says 

It must be borne in mind that actors occupied an inferior position in society, 
and that even the vocation of a dramatic writer was consideied scaicely icspcctabh - 

The first theater ever erected m England / or, so far as I am 
aware, in any country,. m modern times, was built m London in 


1 Life and Genius of Shah , p 220 


2 Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines Life of Shak ,p C 
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1575 — five years before Bacon returned from the court of France 
and six jears before he reached the age of twenty one jears The 
man and the instrumentality came together A writer upon the 
subject says 

The public authorities more especially those who were inclined to Puritanism 
exerted themselves m every possible waj to repress the performance of plays and 
interludes They fined and imprisoned the players even stocked them and har- 
assed and restrained them to the utmost of their ability In 1575 the players 
were interdicted from the practice of their art (or rather their calling for it was not 
jet an art) within the limits of the citj 

The legal status of actors was the lowest in the country 

The act of 14th Elizabeth for the punishment of vagabonds 
included under that name ‘ all fencers bearwards common players in 
interludes , and minstrels not belonging to an> baron of this realm 

They traveled the country on foot w ith packs on their backs 
and were fed in the * butter) of the great houses they visited 

I quote 

Thus in Greenes Neicr Too Late in the interview between the player and 
Robert (t e Greene) on the latter asking how the plajer proposed to mend Rob 
ert s fortune 

Why easily quoth he and greatly to jour benefit for men of my profes 
sion get by scholars their whole living 

What is your profession ? said Roberto 

Truly sir said he I am a plajer 

A phjeri quoth Roberto I took jou rather for a gentleman of great 
living for if by outward habit men should be answered [judged] I tell jau you 
would be taken for a substantial man 

So am I where I dwell quoth the player reported able at my proper 
cost to build a wind mill 

He then proceeds to say that at his outset in life he was fain to carry his 
playing fardel that is his bundle of stage properties a foot back but now 
hts show of plaj mg apparel would sell for more than £ 00 In the end he 
offers to engage Greene to write plajs for him for which you will be well paid 
if you will take the pains 

If the actors did not engage themselv es as the servants of some 
great man as the Lord Chamberlain s servants or the Lord 
Admirals servants or the Earl of Worcesters servants they 
were liable under the law as Edgar sa)s in Lear to be ‘whipped 
from tything to tything and stocked punished and imprisoned 
for by the statute of 39 Elizabeth (1597) and 1st of James I (1604) 
as I have shown, the vagabond s punishment was to be ‘stripped 
naked from the middle upward, and to be whipped until his body 
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was bloody, and to be sent from parish to parish the next straight 
way to the place of his birth ” 

Halliwell-Philhpps says 

Actors were regarded at court in the light of menials, and classed by the pub- 
lic with jugglers and buffoons ' 

The play-houses were inconceivably low and rude The Lord 
Mayor of London, m 1597, describes the theaters as 

Ordinary places for vagrant persons, maistcrless men, thieves, horsc-stcalcrs, 
whoremongers, cozeners, cony-catchers, contrivers of treason, and other idclc and 
dangerous persons 1 2 * 

Tame says of Shakspere 

He was a comedian, one of “His Majesty’s poor plajers”— a sad trade, 
degraded in all ages by the contrasts and the falsehoods which it allows still more 
degraded then by the brutalities of the crowd, who not seldom would stone the 
actors, and by the seventies of the magistrates, who would sometimes condemn 
them to lose their ears s 

Edmund Gayton says, describing the play-houses 

If it be on a holiday, when sailors, watermen, shoemakers, butchers and 
apprentices are at leisure, then it is good policy to amaze those v lolcnt spirits w ith 
some tearing tragedy, full of fights and skirmishes, as The Gttelphs and Ghibelu.et, 

G> cels and Tiojans, or The ThtcC London Appuntices, which commonl) ends m s * 
acts, the spectators frequently mounting the stage and making a more > 
catastrophe among themselves than the plajersdid I have known, iipi^ „ 01 
these festivals, where the players have been appointed, notwithstanding their 
bills to the contrary, to act wdiat the major part of the company had a mind to, 
sometimes Tambwlane , sometimes Jnginth , sometimes The Jc-o of Malta , and 
sometimes parts of all these, and at last, none of the three taking, they were 
forced to undress, and put off their tragic habits, and conclude the day with 
The Met >y Mill maid And unless this w r cre done, and the popular humor 
satisfied, as sometimes it so fortuned that the players were refractor) , the benches, 
the tiles, the laths, the stones, oranges, apples, nuts flew about most liberal!) , 
and as there were mechanics of all professions, who fell every one to his own 
trade, and dissolved an house m an instant and made a ruin of a statcl) 
fabric 4 

Tame thus describes the play-houses of Shakspere’s time 

Great and rude contrivances, awkward m their construction, barbarous in their 
appointments, but a fervid imagination supplied all that they lacked, and hardy 
bodies endured all inconveniences without difficulty On a dirty site, on the banks 
of the Thames, rose the principal theater, the Globe, a sort of hexagonal tower, 
surrounded by a muddy ditch, on which was hoisted a red flag The common 
people could enter as well as the rich, there were six-penny, two-penny, even 

1 Outlines Life of Shak , p 256 - Cit > of London MS Outlines , p 214 

3 History of English Lite> atm r, book u, chap iv, p 205 

4 Fesin otts Notes on Don Qut vote , 1654, p 271 
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penny scats but they could not sec it without money If it rained and it often 
rams in London the fcoplc in the pit — butchers mercers bakers sailors appren 
tices — received the streaming rain upon their heads I suppose they did not trouble 
themselves about it it was not so long since they began to pave the streets of 
London and when men like these have had experience of sewers and puddles 
they are not afraid of catching cold 

\\ hile waiting for the piece they amuse themselves after their fashion drink 
beer crack nuts cat fruits howl and now and then resort to their fists they have 
been known to fall upon the actors and turn the theater upside down At other 
times when they w ere dissatisfied they went to the tavern to gne the poet a hid 
tug or toss l im in <1 blanket When the beer took effect there was a great 

upturned barrel in the pit a peculiar receptacle for general use The smell rises 
and then comes the cr> Bum the jumper 1 They bum some in a plate on the 
stage and the heavy smoke fills the air Certainly the folk there assembled could 
scarcely get disgusted at anything and cannot have had sensitive noses In the 
time of Rabelais there was not much cleanliness to speak of Remember that 
they were hardly out of the Middle Ages and that in the Middle Ages man lived 
on a dung hill 

Above them ontlesitge were the spectators able to pay a shilling the elc 
gant people the gentlefolk These were sheltered from the rain and if they 
chose to pay an extra shilling could have a stool To this were reduced the pre 
rogatives of rank and the devices of comfort it often happened that there were 
not stools enough then they lie down on the ground this was not a time to be 
dainty They play cards smoke insult the pit who give it them back without 
stinting and throw apples at them into the bargain 

The reader can readily conceive that the man must indeed have 
been exceedingly ambitious of fame who would have insisted on 
asserting his title to the authorship of plays acted in such theaters 
before such audiences Imagine that aristocratic young gentle 
man Trancis Bacon, born in the royal p dice of York Place an ex 
attach^ of the English legation at the Trench court the son of a 
Lord Chancellor the nephew of a Lord Treasurer the offspring of 
the virtuous pious and learned Lady Anne Bacon with his head 
full of great plans for the reformation of philosophy law and 
government and with lus eye fixed on the chair his father had 
occupied for twenty years — imagine him I say, insisting that 
Ins name should appear on the play bills as the poet who wrote 
Mueedorus Tamburlatte The Jew of Malta Titus Andromcus 1 air 
Em Sir John Oldcastlc or The Merry Devil of Edmonton ' Imagine 
the drunken howling mob of Calibans hunting through Gray s 
Inn to find the son of the Lord Chancellor m the midst 
of his noble friends to whip him or toss him in a blanket 
because forsooth his last play had not pleased their royal 
fancies' 
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VI Sharing in the Profits of the Play-House 

But suppose behind all this there was another and a more ter- 
rible consideration 

Suppose this young nobleman had eked out his miserable 
income by uui itmg plays to sell to the theateis Suppose it was known 
that he had his “ second ” and “ third nights, ” that he put into his 
pocket the sweaty pennies of that stinking mob of hoodlums, 
sailors, ’prentices, thieves, rowdies and prostitutes, and that 
he had used the funds so obtained to enable him to keep up his 
standing with my Lord of Southampton, and my Earl of Essex, and 
their associates, as a gentleman among gentlemen Think of it * 

And this in England, three hundred years ago, when the line of 
caste was almost as deep and black between the gentlemen and 
“ the mutable, rank-scented many,” as it is to-day m India between 
the Brahmin and the Pariah Why, to this hour, I am told, there is 
an almost impassable gulf between the nobleman and the trades- 
man of great Britain Then, as Burton says in The Anatomy of 
Melancholy, “ idleness was the mark of nobility ” To earn money 
in any kind of trade was despicable To have earned it by sharing 
in the pennies and shillings taken in at the door, or on the stage of 
the play-house, would have been utterly damnable in any gentle- 
man It would have involved a loss of social position worse than 
death One will have to read Thackeray’s story of Miss Shum's 
Husband to find a parallel for it 

VII Political Considerations , 

But we have seen that the hiring of actors of Shakspere’s com- 
pany to perform the play of Richard II , by the followers of the 
Earl of Essex, the day before the attempt to “ rase the city ” and 
seize the person of the Queen (even as Monmouth seized the person 
of Richard II ), and compel a deposition by like means, was one of 
the counts m the indictment against Essex, which cost him his 
head In other words, the intent of the play was treasonable, and 
was so understood at the time “Know you not,” said Queen 
Elizabeth, “that I am Richard II?” And I have shown good 
reason to believe that all the historical Plays, to say nothing of 
Julius Ccesai , were written with intent to popularize rebellion 
against tyrants 
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The poor pla>er Will Shahspere might ha\e written such 
plays solely for the pence and shillings there were m them, for he had 
nothing to do with politics — he was a legal vagabond a ‘vassal 
actor, a social outcast but if Francis Bacon the able and ambitious 
Francis Bacon the rival of Cecil the friend of Southampton and 
Essex the lawyer, politician, member of Parliament courtier be 
longing to the party that desired to bring in the Scotch King and 
drive the aged Queen from the throne — if he had acknowledged the 
authorship of the Plays the inference would have been irresistible in 
the mind of the court that these horrible burlesques and travesties 
of royalty were written with malice and settled intent to bring mon 
archy into contempt and justify the aristocracy in revolution 

VIII Another Reason 

But it must be further remembered that while Bacon lived the 
Shakespeare Plays were not esteemed as they are now Then they 
were simply successful dramas they drew great audiences they 
filled the pockets of manager and actors Leonard Digges in the 
verses prefixed to the edition of 1640 sajs that when Jonsons 
Fox and Subtle Alchjmist 

- Have scarce defrayed the sea coal fire 

And door keepers when let but Falstaff come 
Hal Poins the rest — you scarce shall have room 
All is so pestered let but Beatrice 
And Benedick be seen lo 1 in a trice 
TJecckft naileries boxes all are full 
To hear Malvolio that cross gartered gull 

There was no man in that age except the author of them who 
rated the Shakespeare Plaj s at their true value They w ere admired 
for the facetious grace of the writing but the world had not yet 
advanced far enough in culture and civilization to recognize them 
as the great store houses of the world s thought Hence there was 
not then the same incentive to acknowledge them that there would 
be to da) 

I\ Still Another Reason 

If Francis Bacon had died full of )ears and honors I can con 
ceivehow from the height of preeminent success he might have 
fronted the prejudices of the age and acknowledged these children 
of his brain 


s 
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But the last yeais of his life were years of dishonor He had 
been cast down from the place of Lord Chancellor for bribery, for 
selling justice for money He had been sentenced to prison, he 
held his liberty by the King’s grace He was denied access to the 
court He was a ruined man, “ a very subject of pity,” as he says 
himself 

For a man thus living under a cloud to have said, “In my 
youth I wrote plays for the stage, I wrote them for money; I used 
Shakspere as a mask, I divided with him the money taken in at 
the gate of the play-houses from the scum and refuse of London,” 
would only have invited upon his head greater ignominy and dis- 
grace He had a wife, he had relatives, a proud and aristocratic 
breed He sought to be the Aristotle of a new philosophy Such 
an avowal would have smirched the Novum Oiganum and the Ad- 
vancement of Lcai nvig, it would have blotted and blurred the bright 
and dancing light of that torch which he had kindled for posterity 
He would have had to explain his, no doubt countless, denials 
made years before, that he had had anything to do with the Plays 

And why should he acknowledge them ? Pic left his fame and 
good name to his “ own countrymen after some time be past , ” he 
believed the cipher, which he had so laboriously inserted in the 
Plays, would be found out He would obtain all the glory for his 
name m that distant future when he would not hear the re- 
proaches of caste, when, as pure spirit, he might look down from 
space, and see the winged-goodness which he had created, passing, 
on pinions of persistent purpose, through all the world, from gener- 
ation to generation In that age, when his body was dust, when 
cousins and km were ashes, when Shakspere had moldered into 
nothingness, beneath the protection of his own barbarous curse, 
when not a trace could be found of the bones of Elizabeth or 
James, or even of the stones of the Curtain or the Blackfriars 
then, m a new world, a brighter world, a greater world, a better 
world, to which his own age would be but as a faint and per- 
turbed remembrance, he would be married anew to his immortal 
works He would live again, triumphant, over Burleigh and Cecil, 
over Coke and Buckingham, over parasites and courtiers, over 
tricksters and panderers the magnificent victory of genius over 
power, of mind over time And so living, he would live forever 
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CORROBORA TI\G CIRCU MS TANCCS 
Lapp d n pr f 

C nfro ted him th lf-comp r o 
M l th 

W E sometimes call in law an instrument between two parties 
an indenture Why ? Because it was once the custom to 
write a deed or contract m duplicate on a long sheet of paper or 
parchment and then cut them apart upon an irregular or indented 
line If thereafter any dispute arose as to whether one was the 
equivalent of the other the edges where they were divided were 
put together to see if they precisely matched If they did not it 
followed that some fraud had somewhere been practiced 

Truth in like manner is serrated and its indentations fit into 
all other truth If two alleged truths do not thus dovetail into 
each other along the line where they approximate then one of 
them is not the truth but an error or a fraud 

Let us see therefore if upon a multitude of minor points the 
allegation that Trancis Bacon w rote the Shakespeare Pla> s fits its 
indentations — its teeth — precisely into what we know of Bacon 
and Shakspere 

In treating these questions I shall necessarily have to be as 
brief as possible 

I Thf QurSTiON of Time 

Does the biography of Bacon accord with the chronology of 
the Plays? 

Bacon was born in York House or Palace on the Strand Janu 
ary 1561 William Shakspere was born at Stratford on Avon 
April 3 1564 Bacon died in the spring of 16 6 Shakspere in the 
spring of 1616 The lives of the two men were therefore parallel but 
Bacon was three years the elder and survived Shakspere ten years 
Bacon s mental activity began at an early age He was study 
ing the nature of echoes at a time when other children are play ing 
259 
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At twelve he outstupped his home tutors and was sent to join his 
brother Anthony, two years lus semoi, at Tnnity College, Cam- 
bridge At eighteen Hilhmd paints his portrait and inscribes 
upon it, “if one could but paint his mind ” We will hereafter see 
reasons to believe that there is extant a whole body of compositions 
written before he was twenty-one years of age At about tnenty 
he summarizes the political condition of Europe with the hand of 
a statesman 

II Plays before Shakspere Comes 10 London' 

The Plays antedate the time of the coming of Shakspere to 
London, which it is generally agreed was in 15S7 

That high authority, Richard Simpson, in his School of Shale - 
spcaic , l in his article, “The Early Authorship of Shakespeare 5 ” and 
in Notes and Qua ics , 3 shows that the Shakespeare Plays commenced 
to appear in 1585 ' That is to say, while Shakspa c tons still living in 
Sti afford m the year the twins were born 1 We are therefore to 
believe that in that “bookless neighborhood” the butcher’s ap- 
prentice was, between his whippings, writing plays for the stage’ 
Here are miracles indeed 

In 1585 Robert Greene both registered and published his Planc- 
tomachia , and in this work he denounces “some ataricious player, 
. who, not content with his own province [of acting], should 
dare to intrude into the field of authorship, which ougnt to belong 
solely to the professed scholars ” like Gi eene himself And from 
that time forward Greene continued to gibe at this same some- 
body, who was writing plays for the stage He speaks of “gentle- 
men poets” in 1588, who set “the end of scholansm in an English 
blank verse, . . it is the humor of a novice that tickles them with 
self-love ” 

Thomas Nash says, in an epistle prefixed to Greene’s Auadia, 
published, according to Mr Dyce, m 1587 

It is a common practice, now-a-days, amongst a sort of shifting companions, 
that run through every art and thrive at none, 1 o leave the iiade of nova nit [lauj er], 
wheieto they were bom , and busy themselves with the endeavors of art, that could 
scarcely Latinize their neck-verse, if they should have need Yet English Seneca, 
read by candle-light, yields many good sentences, as “blood is a beggar,” and 
so forth, and if you entreat him fair, in a frosty morning, he will afford you whole 
Hamlets, I should say handfuls, of tragical speeches 

1 Vol 11, p 342 - -Av; th British Kc~- ic~v , \ ol lu s 4th series, vol \ 111 
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Here it appears that in 1587, the very }ear when Shakspere 
came to London, and while he was probably holding horses at the 
front door of the theater the play of Hamlet Shakespeare s own 
play of Hamlet was being acted and was believed by other play 
wrights to have been composed by some lawyer, who was born a 
law} er 

And did not Nashs words if >ou entreat him fair of a frosty 
morning allude to that earl} morning scene of a frost} morning 
where Hamlet meets the Ghost for the first time on the platform 
of the castle 

Ha iltt The air bites shrcu dl> it is \ cry cold 
Iloratxo It is a nipping and an eager air 

But this lawyer who was born a law } er to whom allusion is 
made by Nash so far from being a mere horse holder was some 
thing of a scholar, for Nash continues 

But what s that will last alwijs> Seneca let blood line by line and 
page by page at length must die to our stage vhich makes his [Seneca s] fam 
ished followers leap into a new occupation and translate taio penny fa / phlets 
from tie Italian without any knowledge e cn of its articles 1 

We have seen that several of the so called Shakespeare comedies 
were founded on untranslated Italian novels Will the men who 
argue that Shakspere stood at the door of the play house and held 
horses and at the same time wrote the magnificent and scholarl} 
periods of Hamlet go farther and ask us to believe that the 
butcher s apprentice the deer stealer the beer guzzler oft 
whipped and imprisoned had m the filthy bookless village of 
Stratford acquired even an imperfect knowledge of the Italian? 

But Nash goes farther He says 

Sundry other so. eel gentlemen I do know that we [sic] have aim tel their pens 
in private-devices and tricked up a company of taffaly fools 10 tl their feather whose 
beauty if our poets had not pecked with the supply of their perriwigs they might 
have anticked it until this time up and down the country with The Am of 
Fairies and dined every day at the pease poridgc ordinary with Delfn tits 

What does all this mean? Wh) that there were poets who 
were not ictors sw eet gentlemen (and that word meant a good 
deal in 1587) who had written “private devices as we know 
Bacon to have written masks for private entertainments and 
these gentlemen were rich enough to have furnished out a company 


SI l f SI k v 1 i p J58 
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At twelve he outstripped his home tutors and was sent to join his 
brother Anthony, two years Ins senior, at Tiinity College, Cam- 
bridge At eighteen Hilliard paints Ins portrait and inscribes 
upon it, “if one could but paint Ins mind ” We will heieafter see 
reasons to believe that there is extant a whole body of compositions 
written before he was twenty-one years of age At about twenty 
he summarizes the political condition of Europe with the hand of 
a statesman 

II Plays before Shakspere Comes 10 London 

The Plays antedate the time of the coming of Shakspere to 
London, which it is generally agieed was m 1587 

That high authority, Richard Simpson, in his School of Shake- 
speaie / in his article, “The Early Authorship of Shakespeare 2 ” and 
in Notes and Qua tes , 3 shows that the Shakespeare Plays commenced 
to appear in 1585 ' That is to say, while Shahspa c was still living in 
Stiatfoid m the year the twins were born 1 We are therefore to 
believe that in that “bookless neighborhood” the butcher’s ap- 
prentice was, between his whippings, writing plays for the stage 1 
Here are miracles indeed 

In 1585 Robert Greene both registered and published his Planc- 
tomachia , and m this work he denounces “ some avaricious player, 
, who, not content with his own province [of acting], should 
dare to intrude into the field of authorship, which ought to belong 
solely to the professed scholars ” like Greene himself. And from 
that time forward Greene continued to gibe at this same some- 
body, who was writing plays for the stage He speaks of “gentle- 
men poets” in 1588, who set “the end of scholansm in an English 
blank verse, . . it is the humor of a novice that tickles them with 

self-love ” 

Thomas Nash says, in an epistle prefixed to Greene’s Aicadia, 
published, according to Mr Dyce, m 1587 

It is a common practice, now-a-days, amongst a sort of shifting companions, 
that run through every art and thrive at none, to leave the tiadc of novaint [lawyer], 
whaeto they weie bom, and busy themselves with the endeavors of art, that could 
scarcely Latinize their neck-verse, if they should have need Yet English Seneca, 
read by candle-light, yields many good sentences, as “blood is a beggar,” and 
so forth, and if you entreat him fair, in a frosty morning he will afford you whole 
Hamlets, I should say handfuls, of tragical speeches 

* Yol 11, p 342 ^ Noi th British Rcvie^v, vol hi 9 4th senes, vol vni 
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Here it appears that m 1587 the very year when Shahspcrc 
came to London and while he was probably holding horses at the 
front door of the theater, the play of Hamlet Shakespeare $ own 
play of Hamlet , was being acted and was believed by other play 
w rights to have been composed by some law>cr, who was born a 
law'} er 

And did not Nashs words if you entreat him fair of a frosty 
morning allude to that early morning scene of a frosty morning 
where Hamlet meets the Ghost for the first time on the platform 
of the castle 

Hamlet The air biles shrewdly it is \ cry cold 
Horatio It is a nipping and an eager air 

But this lawyer who was born a lawyer to whom allusion is 
made by Nash so far from being a mere horse holder was some 
thing of a scholar for Nash continues 

But what s that will last alwi\s* Seneca let blood line b) line and 
page by page at length must die to our stage which makes his [Seneca s] fam 
ished follow ers leap into a new occupation and transhte t 0 penny p npktets 
from the Italian without anj knowledge c\cn of its articles 1 

We have seen that several of the so called Shakespeare comedies 
were founded on untranslated Italian novels Will the men who 
argue that Shahspcrc stood at the door of the play house and held 
horses, and at the same time wrote the magnificent and scholarly 
periods of Hamlet , go farther and ask us to believe that the 
butchers apprentice, the deer stealer the beer guzzler 'oft 
whipped and imprisoned had m the filthy bookless village of 
Stratford acquired even an imperfect knowledge of the Italian ? 

But Nash goes farther lie says 

Sundry other. s*teet gentlemen I do know that wc [sic] have t united their pens 
tn pmate-devices and tricked t p a company of taffaly fools nth their feathers whose 
beaut} if our poets had not pecked with the supply of their pern wigs they might 
have anticked it until this time up and down the country with The Km* of 
Fairies and dined every day at the pease pondge ordinary with Dtlfrtgtut 

What does all this mean? Why that there were poets who 
were not actors ‘sweet gentlemen (and that word meant a good 
deal in 1587) who had written ‘private devices as we know 
Bacon to have written “masks for private entertainments and 
these gentlemen were rich enough to have furnished out a company 

'SA l fSl i \ I II p 358 
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of actors with feathers and periwigs, to take part in these private 
theatricals, and if the “ gentlemen ” had not pecked (objected’) 
the players would have anticked it, that is, played in this finery, all 
over the country 

Hamlet says to Horatio, after he has written the play and had 
it acted and thereby “ touched the conscience of the King ” 

Would not this, sir, and a forest of fcathcis (if the rest of my fortunes turn 
Turk with me), with two provincial roses on my ragged shoes, get me a fellow ship 
in a cry of players 7 

And three years after Nash wrote the above, Robert Greene 
refers to Shakspere as the only “ Shake-scene in the country,” and as 
“an upstart crow beautified with our feathcis ” 

III A Pretended Play-Writer wiio Cannot Write 

English 

Simpson believes that Fan Em was written by Shakspere m 
i5 8 7 

In 1587 Greene wrote his Faicwcll to Folly, published in 1591, m 
which he criticises the play of Fan Em and positively states that it 
was written by some gentleman of position, who put it forth in the 
name of a play-actor who was almost wholly uneducated He 
says 

Others will flout and over-read cver> line with a frump, and say ’tis scurvy, 
When tney themselves are such scabbed lads that they are like to die of th c fazioit , 1 
but if they come to write or publish anything in print, it is either distilled out of 
ballads, or borrowed of theological poets, which, for then calling and gravity 
being loth to have any pi of ane pamphlets pass unde ? their hand, get some other Batil- 
lus to set his name to their veiscs Thus is the ass made proud by this underhand 
brokery And he that cannot write tine English without the help of cleihs of parish 
chinches, will needs make himself the father of interludes O, ’tis a jolly matter 
when a man hath a familiar style, and can endite a whole year and not be behold- 
ing to art ' But to bring Scripture to prove anything he says, and kill it dead with 
the text in a trifling subject of love, I tell you is no small piece of cunning As, 
for example, two lovers on the stage arguing one another of unkindness, his mis- 
tress runs over him with this canonical sentence, “A man’s conscience is a thou- 
sand witnesses,” and her knight again excuseth himself with that saying of the 
apostle, "Love covereth a multitude of sins 

The two lines here quoted are from Fair Em 

Thy conscience is a thousand witnesses 5 
Yet love, that covers multitude of sms 4 


1 A disease of horses, like glanders 
- School of Shah , chap xi, p 377 


3 Sc xvn, 1 1308 

4 Ibid , 1 1271 
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What does this prove? That it was the belief of Greene, w r ho 
was himself a playwright, that Fatr Em was not written by the 
man in whose name it was put forth, but by some one of “calling 
and gravity who had made use of another as a mash And that 
this latter person was an ignorant man, who could not write true 
English without the help of the clerks of parish churches But 
Simpson and many others are satisfied that Fair Lm was written 
by the same mind which produced the Shakespeare Plays * But 
as the rarcwell to Folly was written in 1587 and it is generally con 
ceded that Shakspcrc did not commence to write until 1592 five 
years afterward and as Shaksperc was m 1587 hanging about the 
play house either as a horse holder or a ‘ scr\ itor these w ords 
could not apply to him We will see reason hereafter to conclude 
that they applied to Marlowe But if they did apply to Shaksperc, 
then we have the significant fact as Simpson says 

That Greene here pretends that Shakespeare could not ha\c written the plaj 
himself it was written by some theological poet and fathered by him 

And Simpson be it remembered, is no Baconian It has been 
urged, as a strong point in favor of William Shaksperc s author 
ship of the Plays that his right to them was never questioned 
during his lifetime If he wrote plays in 1587, then Greene 
question the reality of his authorship and boldly charged that he 
was an ignorant man, and the cover for some one else If he did 
not write plays before 159'* — and a senes of plays appeared between 
1585 and 159* which the highest critics contend were produced by 
the same mind which created the Shakespeare Plays, — then the 
whole series could not have been produced by the man of Stratford 
on Avon and if the first of the series of identical works was not 
written by him the last of the series could not have been The advo 
cates of Shakspere can take either horn of the dilemma they please 

Simpson thus sums up Greene s conclusions about Shakspere 

That he appropriated and refurbished other mens plajs that he was a lack 
latin who had no acquaintance with any foreign language except perhaps 
French and lived from the translator s trencher and such like Throughout we 
see Greene s determination not to recogi 1 e Shak pete as a v an capable of doing any 
thing byJuiself At first Greene simply fathers some composition of his upon 
two gentlemen poets because he in Greene s opinion was incapable of writing 
anythin * Then as to TairEt it is either distilled out of ballads or it is written 
by some theological poet who is ashamed to set his own name to it It could not 
have been written by one who cannot mte English without the aid of a parish 
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cUrl. Then, at last, Greene owns that his rnal might have written a speech or 
two, might have interpreted for the puppets, have indited a moral, or might be 
even capable of penning The t Vi n din ill — The Ihllti s Pc. w/h to without help, 
for sol interpret the words before quoted, “reputed able at m> proper cost to 
build a windmill," but Greene will not own that the man is capable of fain 1; redly 
done that which passes for his 

And it seems to me the words, “reputed able at m} proper cost 
to build a windmill,” do not refer to the play, but to the wealth of 
the player 

IV He Writes tor Other Companies besidi s Shaksitre’s 

We turn now to another curious fact, quite incompatible with 
the theory that the man of Stratford wrote the Pla)s 

What do we know of him * That when he fled to London lie 
acted at first, as tradition tells us, as a horse-holder, and w as then 
admitted to the play-house as a servant And the tradition of his 
being a horse-holder is curiously confirmed by the fact that w hen 
Greene alludes to him as “the only Shake-scene in the country,” he 
advises his fellow-playu r rights to prepare no more dramas for the 
actors, because of the predominance of that “ Johanncs-factotum,” 
Shake-scene, and adds 

Seek you better masters, for it is a pity men of such rare wits should be sub- 
ject to the pleasure of such rude grooms 

Certainly the man who had been recently taking charge of 
horses might very properly be referred to as a gioom 

But here we stumble upon another difficulty Not only did 
plays which are now attributed to Shakspei e make their appearance 
on the London stage wdiile he was still living in Stratford, w hipped 
and persecuted by Sir Thomas Lucy, and subsequently, wdule 
he was acting as gioom for the visitors to the play-house, but at this 
very time, we are told, he not only supplied his own theater w ith 
plays, but, with extraordinary fecundity, he fin mshed flays to evay 
company of actois in London > Tradition tells us that during his early 
years m the great city he was “received into the play-house as a 
serviture ” Is it possible that while so employed a servant, a 
menial, a call-boy in one company, he could furnish plays to 
other and rival companies ? Would his profits not have lifted 
him above the necessity of acting as groom or call-boy ? Simpson 
says 
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Other prominent companies were those of the Earl of Sussex (1589) the Earl 
of Worcester (1590) and the Earl of Pembroke (159 ) For all these Shakspere can 
be shoun to ha e Ant ten during the first fart of his career According to the well 
known epistle annexed to Greene s» Groats uorth of ll it Sbakspere by 159 had 
become so absolute a Johannes factotun for the actors of the day generally that 
the man who considered himself the chief of the scholastic school of dramatists 
not only determined for his own part to abandon play writing but urged his com 
panions to do the same It Is clear that before 159 Shakspere must have 
been prodigiously active and that plays wholly or partly from his pen must have 
been in the possession of many of the actors and companies For the fruits of 
this activity we are not to look in / is rccogni ed iorks Those with few exceptions 
are the fh)S he sirote fortJeljsrd Chamberlain s men There are two kinds of 

Shaksperean remains which may be recorded or rather assigned to their real 
original author by the critic and historian First the dramas prior to 159 
lohich are not included m his uorks and sccondlj the dramas over the production 
of which he presided or with which he was connected as editor reviser or 
adviser 1 

And again Simpson says 

The recognized works of Shakspere contain scared) any plajs but those 
which he produced for the Lord Chamberlain s or King s company of actors But 
in 1592 Greene tells us he had almost a monopoly of dramatic production and had 
made himself necessary not to one company but to tie fhyers 1 1 general It may 
be proved that he wrote for the Lord Strange s men and for those of the Earl of 
Pembroke and the Earl of Sussex * 

But while this distinguished scholar tells us that Shakspere was 
prodigiously active prior to 159 and supplied all the different 
companies with plays, we turn to the other commentators and 
biographers, and they unite in assuring us that Shakspere did not 
appear as an author until 159 1 Halhwell Philhpps fixes the exact 
date as March 3d, 159 , when a new drama was brought out by 
Lord Strange s servants to w it Henry VI ‘ in all probability his 
earliest complete dramatic work 

Here, then, is our dilemma 

1 It is proved that Shakespeare did not begin to write until 
159 

2 It is proved that there is a whole body of compositions 
written by the mind which we call Shakespeare, and which were 
acted on the stage before 1592 

3 It is proved that Shakspere was a servant in or about one 
play house 

4 It is proved that while so engaged he furnished plays to rival 
play houses 


*■£ h l / Sh k vol p —I troduct 


lb d v 1 p 8 
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Is all tins conceivable? Would the piopi ictor of one theater per- 
mit his servant to give to othci thcatcis the means of drav mg the 
crowd from lus own doots and the shillings from his ov, n pocket? 

V The Pla\ s Ci asl -io Appear Long piiopi Siits-Min’s 

Di a rn 

The poet Dryden stated, in 16S0, that Otfollo v.as Shakespeare’s 
last play 

Dryden was born only fifteen )cais after Shakspere’s death 
He was himself a play-writer, a frequenter of phi) -houses, the 
associate of actors, he wrote the statement quoted oni> sixt>- 
four years aftei Shakspere died, lie doubtless spoke the tiadttton 
common among the actors of London 

Now, it is well known that Otlulh was in existence in 1605, 
eleven years before Shakspere’s death Malone sa\s, ‘ J7V tro:v it 
was acted in 1604 ” 

Knight says 

Mr Peter Cunningham confirms this, b> hat mg found an tntrj in the R<-'!t 
at Co7irt of a performance of Of/’ilto in 1C0 J 1 

We can conceive that it may have been the last of the great 
Shakespearean tragedies, The Tcmptst being the last of the comedies 

Certain it is, however, that the PIa)S ceased to appear about 
the time Bacon rose to high and lucratix c cmploi ment m the state, 
and several years before the death of their putative author 

All the Plays seem to have originated in that period of time 
during which Bacon w r as poor and unemployed Take c\ cn those 
which are conceded to belong to Shakespeare’s “ later period " 

Halliwell-Phillipps says 

Macbeth, in some form, had been introduced on the English stage as carlt as 
1600, for ICempe, the actor, in his “ Nine Dales’ Wonder performed in a Daunce 
from London to Norwich,” alludes to a play of Macdotl , or Macdohet) , or Mac- 
somewhat, for I am sure a Mac it was, though 1 nc\cr had the maw to see it 5 

Hamlet, we have seen, first appeared, probably in some imperfect 
form, in 1585 Lcai was acted before King James at Whitehall in 
the year 1606 

Halliwell-Phillipps says 

The four years and a half that intervened between the performance of The 
Tempest in 1611, and the author s death, could not have been one of his periods of 

1 Knight, introd notice Othello = Halliw ell Plnllipps, Outlines Life ofSltik , p =91 
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great literary activity So many of his plays are known to have been in existence 
at the former date it follows that there are only six which could by any possi 
bihty have been written after that tune and it is not likely that the whole of 
those belong to so late an era These facts lead irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the poet abandoned literary occupation a considerable period before his 
decease 1 

Knight says 

But when the days of pleasure arrived is it reasonable to believe that the 
greatest of intellects would suddenly sink to the condition of an every day man — 
cherishing no high plans for the future looking back with no desire to equal and 
excel the work of the past? At the period of life when Chaucer began to write the 
Canterbury Tales Shakspcrc according to his biographers was suddenly and 
utterly to cease to write We cannot believe it Is there a parallel case in the 
career of any great artist who had won for himself competence and fame?* 

Here, therefore ts another inexplicable fact Not only did 
Shaksperc, as we are told write plays for the London stage 
before he went to London but after he had returned to Stratford 
with ample leisure and the incentive to make money the man who 
sued his neighbor for a few shillings, for malt sold and who was 
we are asked to believe, the most fecund of human intelligences 
remained idly in his native village, writing nothing doing nothing 
Was there ever heard before or since of such a vast and laborious 
and creative mind retiring thus into itself into nothingness, — and 
locking the door and throwing away the key — and vegetating for 
from five to ten years amid muck heaps and filthy ditches ? Would 
the author of Lear and Hamlet — the profound the scholarly phil 
osopher — be capable of such mental suicide such death in life 
such absorption of brain xn flesh such crawling into the innermost 
recesses of self obhv ion ? Tiv e or ten y ears of nothingness * Not a 
play not a letter not a syllable nothing but three ignorant look 
mg signatures to a will which appears to have been drawn by a 
lawyer who thought the testator could not write his name 

VI The Sonnets 

And in the so called ‘ Shakespeare Sonnets 1 vv e find a whole 
congeries of mysteries The critical w orld has racked all its brains 
to determine who W H was — * the orvlie begetter of these msumg 
sonnets and how any other man could “beget them if they 
were Shakespeare s Some one speaks of that collection of sonnets 

H 11 well Ph 1! pps O a Lf f Sk k p 5S K ght s SI l B g afJy p 5 s 
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published in 1609, as “one of the most singular volumes ever 
issued form the press." Let us point at a few of its singu- 
larities: 

Sonnet lxxvi says 

Why is my verse so barren of new pride ? 

So far from variation or quick change ? 

Why, with the time, do I not glance aside 

To new-found methods and to compounds strange? 

Why write I still all one, ever the same. 

And J ctp invention in a noted wud, 

That every wo id doth almost tell my nann , 

Showing then bath and when they did piocad ? 

What is the meaning of this* Clearly that the writer was 
hidden m a weed, a disguise, and we have already seen that Bacon 
employed the word weed to signify a disguise But it is moic than 
a disguise it is a noted disguise Surely the name ShaUspcai c \\ as 
noted enough And the writer, covered by this disguise, fears that 
every word he writes doth betray him, doth “almost tell his 
name,” their birth and where they came ftom This is all\ery 
remarkable if Shakspere was Shakespeare Then there was no 
weed, no disguise and no danger of the secret authorship being 
revealed 

But we find Francis Bacon as I have shown, also lefernng to a 
weed 

The state and bread of the poor and oppressed have bci n precious m mine 
eyes I have hated all cruelty and hardness of heart I hate, though in a despisid 
weed, procured the good of all men 

Marvelous, indeed, is it to find Shakespeare's sonnets referring 
to “a noted weed” and Bacon referring to “a despised weed " > 
that is to say, Shakespeare admits that the writer has kept inven- 
tion in a disguise, and Bacon claims that he himself, under a dis- 
guise, has procured the good of all men, and that this disguise was 
a despised one, as the name of a play-actor like Shakspere would 
necessarily be 

But there is another incompatibility in these sonnets with 

the belief that William Shakspere wrote them In Sonnet cx 
we read 

Alas, tis true, I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gor'd mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear 
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And in tlie next sonnet we have 

O for m> snke do jou with fortune chide 
The guilt) goddess of m> harmful deeds 
That did not better for mj life pro% ide 
Than public means which public manners breeds 
Thence comes it that ty name receties a bran / 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in like the djers hand 

These lines have been interpreted to refer to the bitter feeling 
of personal degradation allowed by Shakespeare to result from his 
connection with the stage 

But HalhwcU Phillipps says 

Is it conccnablc that a man who encouraged t sentiment of this nature one 
which must ha\ e been accompanied with a distaste and contempt for his profession 
would ha\c remained an actor jears and jears after nn> real necc sit) for such a 
course had expired? By the spring of 160 at the latest if not prctiousl) he had 
acquired a secure and definite competence independent!) of his emoluments as a 
dramatist and )et eight ) cars afterward in 1610 he is discotcrcd pla)ing in com 
pany with Burbadge and Hcmtngc at the Blackfrtars Theater 1 

It is impossible that so transcendent a genius — t statesman a 
historian a lawyer, a philosopher a linguist a courtier a natural 
aristocrat holding the man} headed mob and the base median 
ical fellows in absolute contempt with wealth enough to free 
him from the pinch of poverty — should have remained almost 
to the very last, a ‘vassal actor liable to be pelted with dcca}ed 
vegetables, or tossed in a blanket, and ranked m legal estimation 
with vagabonds and prostitutes It is impossible tint he should 
have continued for so many }ears to have acted subordinate parts 
of ghosts and old men m unroofed enclosures amid the foul 
exhalations of a mob which could only be covered by the burning 
of juniper branches Surely such a man m such an age of unrest, 
when humble but ambitious adventurers rose to high places would 
have carved out for himself some nobler position in life or would 
at least, have left behind him some evidence that he tried to do so 

Neither can vve conceive how one who commenced life as a 
peasant and worked at the trade of a butcher, and who had fled 
to London to escape public whipping and imprisonment could 
feel that his name ‘received a brand by associating with Bur 
badge and Nathaniel Field and the other actors Was it not, in 
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every sense, an elevation for him And if he felt ashamed of his 
connection with the stage, why did he, m his last act on earth, the 
drawing of his will, refer to his “ fellows,” Heminge and Condell, 
and leave them presents of rings ? 

But all this feeling of humiliation heie pictuied would be 
most natural to Francis Bacon The guilty goddess of his 
harmful deeds had, indeed, not provided him the necessaries 
of life, and he had been forced to have lecourse to “public 
means,” to-wit, play -writing, and thereby his name had been 
“branded,” and his nature had been degraded to the level of 
the actors 

We turn now to another point 

VII The Early Marks or Age 

There are many evidences that the person who wiote the son- 
nets began to show the marks of age at an early period The 
138th sonnet was published in 1599, in The Passionate Pilgnvi , 
when William Shakspere was thirty-five yeais of age, and yet in it 
the writer speaks of himself as old 

Although she knows my days are past the best , . 

And wherefore say not I, that I am old? 

O, love s best habit is in seeming trust, 

And age in love loves not to have years told 

And again he says in the 2 2d sonnet 

, My glass shall not persuade me I am old, 

So long as youth and thou are of one date 

Again, in the 62d sonnet, he speaks of himself as 
Bated and chopped with tanned antiquity 

And in the 73d sonnet he says 

That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare, ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang 

Now, all this would be unusual language for a man of thirty- 
five to apply to himself, but it agrees well with what we know of 
Francis Bacon m this respect 

John Campbell says 

The marks of age were prematurely impressed upon him 
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He writes to his uncle Burleigh in 1591 

I am now somewhat ancient one and thirty years is a great deal of sand in 
the hour glass 1 

And again he says about the same time 

I would be sorry she [the Queen] should estrange in my last years for so I 
account them reckoning by health not by age 3 

VIII The Writers Life Threatened 

Then there is another passage in the sonnets which does not so 
far as we know, fit into the caree- of the w ealthy burgher of Strat 
ford but accords admirably with an incident in the life of Bacon 
In the 74th sonnet we read 

But be contented when that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me aw ay 
My life hath in this line some interest 
Which for memonal still with thee shall stay 
The earth can have but earth which is his due 
My spirit is thine the better part of me 
So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life 
The prey of worms my body being dead 
The canard conquest of a airetcl hufe 
Too base of thee to be remembered 

And again m the 90th sonnet we read 

Then hate me if thou wilt if ever now 
Now while the a arid ts bent my deeds to cross 
Join with tie spite of fortu e make me bow 
And do not drop in for an after loss 
Ah 1 do not when my heart hath scaped this sorrow 
Come in the rearward of a conquered woe 

It seems to me the explanation of these lines is to be found in 
the fact that after the dow nfall of Essex Bacon was bitterly hated 
and denounced by the adherents of the Earl and his life ivas even 
m danger from their rage He writes to Queen Elizabeth in 1599 

My life has been threatened and my name libeled which I count an honor 3 

Again he says to Cecil 

As for any violence to be offered to me wherewith my friends tell me I am 
threatened I thank God I have the privy coat of a good conscience 

He also wrote to Lord Howard 

For my part I have deserved better than to have mj name objected to envy or 
my life to a ruffian s violence 

>L tt rt B 1 h L ttert S Rb tC 1 

L tt to Queen El zab th 599 —Lf dXVork vl p 60 
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IX A Period of Gloom 

We find, too, in the sonnets, refeience to a period of gloom in 

the life of the writer that is not to be explained by anything we 

know of in the history of William Shakspere He had all the world 

could give him, he had wealth, the finest house in Stiatford, lands, 

tithes, and malt to sell, to say nothing of that bogus coat-of-arms 

which assured him gentility But the writer of the sonnets (see 

sonnet xxxvn) speaks of himself as unfortunate, as “made lame by 

fortune’s dearest spite,” as “lame, poor and despised” He is 

overwhelmed with some great shame 

When in disguicc 101th f 01 tunc and men's eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself and curse my fait 1 

And the wntei had experienced some great disappointment 
He says 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign ej e, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemj , 

Anon permit the basest cloud to ride, 

With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace, 

Even so my sun one caily mom did shim, 

With all tnumphant splendor on my In 010 , 

But out ' alack ' he loas but one how mim. 

The legion cloud hath mashed him ftotn me now " 

And the writer is utterly cast down with his disappointment 
He cries out in sonnet lxvi 

Tired of all these, for restful death I cry, 

As to behold dcseit a beggai bom, 

And needy nothing trimmed in jollity, 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 

And gilded honor shamefully misplaced. 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 

And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 

And st length by limping szoay disabled , 

And ait made tongue-tied by authonty. 

And folly (doctor-like) controlling skill, 

And simple truth miscalled simplicity, 

And captive Good attending captain 111 — 

Tired with all these, from these I would be gone, 

Save that to die I leave my love alone 


1 Sonnet xxix 


3 Sonnet xxxm 
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All these words seem to me to fit into Bacon s case He was m 
disgrace with fortune and mens ejes He writes to Essex in 
r 594 

And I must confess this very delay has gone so near me as it hath almost 
ov erthrown mj health I cannot but conclude that no man ev er read a more 

exquisite disgrace * 

He proposed to travel abroad he hopes her Majesty will not 
force him 

To pine here with melancholy for though mine heart be good yet mine eyes 
will be sore I am not an impudent man that would face out a disgrace 3 

The bright morning sun of hope had ceased to shine upon his 
brow He ‘ lacked advancement like Hamlet he had been over 
ridden by the Queen He despaired He writes I care not 
whether God or her Majesty call me In the sonnet he sa/s 
Tired of all these for restful death I cry 
And the grounds of his lamentation are those a courtier 
entertain but scarcely a play agtor He beholds desert a beggar 
Surely this was not Shakspere s case He sees nothingness elevated 
to power strength swayed by limping weakness himself with all 
his greatness overruled by the cripple Cecil He sees the state 
and rehg on tying the tongue of art and shutting the mouth of free 
thought He sees evil triumphant in the world * captive Good 
attending captain 111 And may not the ‘maiden virtue rudely 
strumpeted be a reflection on her of whom so man) scandals 
were whispered who it was said had kept Leicester s bed 
chamber next to her own who had for so many )ears suppressed 
Bacon and for whom on her death the honey tongued Melicert 
dropped not one pitying tear 

X An Incomprehensible Fact 

Francis Bacon was greed) for knowledge He ranged the 
whole amphitheater of human learning From Greece from Rome 
from Italy from France from Spam from the early English 
writers he gathered facts and thoughts He had his Promts his 
commonplace book so to speak of formularies and elegancies of 
speech His acknowledged writings teem with quotations from the 
poets And ) et not once does he refer to William Shakspere or 

tt t Ess Marti 3 504 8 Letter to Es- x 
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the Shakespeaie writings 1 The man of Stialford acted in one of 
the Plays which go by his name, and on the same night, in the 
same place, was presented a “mask” \wittcn b) Bacon \\ o 
thus have the two men under the same roof, at the same time, 
engaged m the same kind of work Shakespeaie, the plaj-v ntu, 
and Bacon, the mask-writer, thus rub clbov.s, but neither stems 
to have know n the other. 

Landoi says 

Bacon little knew or suspected that there was then existing (the onlv one tint 
ever did exist) his superior in intellectual power 

Bacon was lavagmg all time and searching the face of tin 
whole earth for gems of thought and expression, and here in these 
Plays was a veritable Golconda of jewels, undei his \er) nose, and 
he seems not to have known it 

XI Bacon’s Lovr. oi Plus 

But it maybe said that Shakspere moved in a lower sphere 
of thought, beneath the notice of the great philosopher This 
cannot be true, for we have seen that Bacon certainly wrot 
“masks,” which w^ere a kind of smaller plays, and that he united 
with seven other young law') ers of Gi ay’s Inn to prepare a \ ei itablc 
stage-play, The Misfoi turns of Ait hut , but, more than that, he was 
very fond of theatricals 

Mrs Pott says, speaking of the yeai i ^94 

The Calvmistic strictness of Lad}' Anne Bacon’s principles receive a cevut 
shock from the repeated and open proofs which Trancis goes of his taste for stage 
performances Anthony, about this time, leaves his brother and goes to Inc in 
Bishopsgate Street, near “Bull” Inn, where ten or twelve of the “Shakespeare” 
Plays were acted Lady Anne “trusts that thc\ will not mum, nor mask, nor 
sinfully revel at Gray’s Inn ” 

Bacon’s acknowledged writings overflow with expressions show - 
mg how much his thoughts ran on play-houses and stage-plays I 
quote a few expressions, at random, to prove this 

Therefore we see that there be certain "pantomimi" that will represent the 
voices of players of interludes so to life, as if you see them not vou would think 
they were those players themselves 1 

Alluding to “the prompter,” or “book-holdei,” as he was then 
called, Bacon says of himself* 


T Naim a! Histoy } , §240 
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Knowing myself to be fitter to hold a book than to play a part 1 
Speaking of Essex successes he says 
Neither do I judge the whole plaj by the first act 
He writes Lord Burleigh that 

There are a dozen young gentlemen of Gray s Inn that will be ready to 
furnish a mask wishing it were in their power to perform it according to their minds 

In the Dc Augmentis he speaks of the play bool s of philosophical 
systems and the play books of this philosophical theater 
He calls the world of art a universe or theater of things 
Speaking of the priest Simonds instructing Simnell to per 
sonate Lord Eduard Plantagenet Bacon says 

This priest being utterly unacquainted with the true person should think it pos 
sible to instruct his player either in gesture or fashions None could hold the 

booh so well to prompt and instruct this sta pi y as he could He thought 

good after the manner of scenes tn stare play and mask to show it afar off 

Referring to the degradation of the royal pretender Lambert 
Simnell to a position in the kitchen of the King Bacon says 

So that in a kind of matticina of human force he turned a broach who had 
worn a crown whereas fortune does not commonly bung in a com dy or fart 
after a tragedy 1 

Speaking of Warbeck s conspiracy Bacon says 
It was one of the longest plays of that kind that hath been in memory 1 
And here I group together several similar expressions 
Therefore now / he the a dofa flay a great many came upon the stage at once 9 
He [Perkin Warbeck] had contrived with himself a ast and tragical flot 
I have given the rule where a man cannot fitly play his own fa l if he have 
not a friend he may q t the sta e 10 

But men must know that m this (heater of man l fe it is reserved only for 
God and the angels to be lookers on 11 

As if they would make you like a king m a play who when one would think 
he standeth in great majesty and felicity is Iroubl d to say hi fart 15 

With which speech he put the army into an infinite fury and uproar whereas 
truth was he had no brother neither was there any such matter but he flayed it 
merely as if he had be t foil the sta e 13 

Those friends whom I accounted no stare frit ids but private friends 14 

L U t SrTh mas B dley lb d 
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All that would be but a play upon the stage, if justice went not on in the right 
course 1 

Zeno and Socrates placed felicity in virtue, the Cyrcnaics and Epi- 
curians placed it m pleasure, and made virtue (as it is used in some comedies of 
errors , wherein the mistress and maid change habits) to be but as a servant * 

We regard all the systems of philosophy hitherto received or imagined as so 
many plays brought out and performed, creating fictitious and theahical loot Ids" 

The plot of this our theater resembles those of the poetical, where the plots 
which are invented for the stage are more consistent, elegant and pleasurable than 
those taken from real history 4 

I might continue these examples indefinitely, for Bacon’s whole 
writings bubble and sparkle with comparisons drawn from plays, 
play-houses and actors, and yet, marvelous to relate, he never 
notices the existence of the gieatest dramatic writings thewoild 
had ever known, which he must have witnessed on the stage a 
thousand times He takes Ben Jonson into his house as an amanu- 
ensis, but the mightiest mind of all time, if Shakspere was Shake- 
speare, he never notices, even when he is uttering thoughts and 
preaching a philosophy identical with his own 1 How can all this 
be explained ? 

Mrs Pott calls attention to the following 

Beaumont and Fletcher dedicated to Bacon the mask which w as designed to 
celebrate the marriage of the Count Palatine with the Princess Elizabeth, February 
14, 1612-13 The dedication of this mask begins with an acknowledgment that 
Bacon, with the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, and the Inner Temple, had “spared no 
pains nor travail in the setting forth, ordering and furnishing of this mask . 
and you, Sir Francis Bacon, especially, as you did then by ) our countenance and 
loving affection advance it, so let your good word grace it, which is able to add 
value to the greatest and least matters ” “On Tuesday,” says Chamberlain, writ- 
ing on the 1 8th of February, 1612-13,” it came to Gray’s Inn and the Inner Temple’s 
turn to come with their mask, whereof Sir Ft anas Bacon was the chief contrive; ” 
{Com/ and Times of James I , vol 1, p 227, see Speddmg, vol iv, p 344) 5 

And we find Bacon writing an essay on Masques , in which he 
gave directions as to scenery, music, colors and trappings, and even 
speaks of the necessity of sweet odors “ to drown the steam and 
heat ” of the audience * 

And he philosophizes, as I have shown, upon the drama, its 
usefulness, its purposes for good, its characteristics, and describes 
how, in a play, the different passions may be represented, and how 

l Letter to Buckingham, 1619 3 K ovum Organum 

2 A dvancement of Learning, book 11 4 15,4 

5 Did Francis Bacon Write “ Shakespeare" * part 1, p 8 
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the growth and development of any special feeling or passion may 
be shown and Macaulay writes (as if it were a foot note to the 
passage) this in reference to the Shakespeare Plays 

In a piece which may be read in three hours we see a character gradually 
unfold all its recesses to us wc see it change with the change of circum 
stances The petulant youth nses into the politic and warlike sovereign 
The profuse and courteous philanthropist soars into a hater and scorner of his 
kind The tyrant is altered by the chastisement of affliction into a pensive 
moralist 

And this student of the drama, this frequenter of the play 
houses this writer of pla>s and masks this sovereign and pene 
trating intellect could not perceive that there stood at Ins elbow 
(the associate “the fellow of his clerk Jonson) the vastest genius 
the human race had e\er produced 1 This philosopher of prose 
could not recognize the philosopher of poetry this writer of prose 
histories did not know the writer of dramatical histories this 
writer of sonnets this concealed poet this greatest wit of 
the w orld (although known by another name) took no notice of 
that other mighty intellect splendid wit and sweet poet who acted 
on the boards of his own law school of Gray s Inn 1 It is incom 
prehensible It is incredible 

And be it further remembered Shakespeare dedicated both the 
Venus and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrcee to the Earl of South 
ampton, and the Earl was Bacon s particular friend and associate 
and a member of his lai • school of Gray s Inn and y et w hile Shake 
speare dedicates his poems to the Earl he seems not to have 
known his friend and fellow, Trancts Bacon On the other hand 
in the fact that Southampton was a student in Gray s Inn we see 
the reason why the Shakespeare poems were inscribed to him, 
under the cover of the play actor s name 

I have faith enough in the magnanimity of mind of Francis 
Bacon to believe that if he had really found in humble life a man 
of the extraordinary genius revealed in the Shakespeare Plays (sup 
posing for an instant that they were not Bacon s work) he would have 
stooped down and taken him by the hand he would have intro 
duced him to his friends he would have quoted from him in his 
writings, and we should have found among his papers numbers of 
letters to and from him Their lives would have impinged on each 
other they would have discussed poetry and philosophy in speech 
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and m correspondence Bacon would have visited Stialford, and 
Shakspere St Albans “Poets,” said Ben Jonson, “are uirei bntlis 
than kings,” and the man who wrote the Plays was the king of 
poets Was Francis Bacon “the wisest of mankind ” so blind 
or so shallow as to be unawaie of the greatness of the Shakespeare 
Plays ? Who will believe it ? 


XII Certain Incompatibilities uhh Shakspere 


Let me touch passingly on some passages in the Plays which 
it would seem that the man of Stiatfoid could not have written 

Who can believe that William Shakspere, whose father followed 

the trade of a butcher, and "who was himself, as tradition assures us, 

apprenticed to the same humble calling, could hai e written these 

lines m speaking of Wolsey ? 

This butcjio ' s an is venom mouthed, and 1 
Have not the power to muzzle him, therefore best 
Not w ake him in Ins slumber A beggar’s book 
Outworths a noble’s blood 1 

Richard Grant White says 

Shakespeare’s works are full of passages, to write which, if he had idled his 
wife and honored her, would have been gall and wormwood to his soul, nay, 
which, if he had loved and honored her, he could not have written The nature of 
the subject forbids the marshaling of this terrible array, but did me “ flawwench ” 
whom he uses for the most degrading of comparisons ( Wmict's Tali, 1, 2) do 
more, “before her troth-plight,” than the woman who bore his name and whom 
his children called mother ’ 5 


But Giant White fails to see that it is not a question as to 
whether Shakspere loved and honored his wife 01 not Even if he 
had not loved and honored her, he would, if a sensitive and high- 
spirited man, for his own sake and the sake of his family, have 
avoided the subject as if it carried the contagion of a pestilence 
Again we are told, m all the biographies, that Shakspere was 
ciuelly persecuted and punished by Sir Thomas Lucy, and “forced 
to fly the country,” and that for revenge he wrote a bitter ballad 
against the Knight, and that subsequently, m The Mary Wives of 
Windsor, he made Sir Thomas the object of his ridicule in the 
character of Justice Shallow But if this be true, why did the 
writer of the Plays in the 1st Hemy VI bring upon the st? k the 
ancestor of this same Sir Thomas Lucy, Sir William Li /, and 


1 II a 1 j VIII ,1,1 


-Life and Genius of Shah , p 51 
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paint him in honorable colors as a brave soldier and true patriot 
for the admiration of the public and postent) ? But th£ son of 
Shahspere s Lucy Sir Thomas Lucy, was the intimate friend and 
correspondent of Trancis Bacon 

\III SlI VkSPEKE WAS TALSTAri 

But there follows another question It is evident that Justice 
Shallow was intended to personate Sir Thomas Lucy and the play 
of The Merrv JVnes of Windsor opens w ith an allusion to the steal 
ing of his deer I quote the beginning of the act 

Shallo i Sir Hugh persuade me not I will make a Star Chamber matter of 
it if he were twenty Sir John Fatstaffs he shall not abuse Robert Shallow 
Esquire 

Slender They may give the dozen white luces in their coat 

The coat of arms of the Lucy family was three luces and from this 
the name was derived So that herein it is placed bey ond question 
that Justice Shallow is intended to represent Sir Thomas Lucy 
This is conceded by all the commentators It is also conceded 
that the deer which in this scene Sir John Talstaff is alleged to have 
hilled were the same deer which Shahsperc had slain in his youth 

SJalloa. It is a not 

Page I am glad to see your worships well I thank you for my venison 
Master Shallow 

Shallo u. Master Page I am glad to see you much good do it your good 
heart I wished your venison better tt tas ll killed 

Enter r alstaff 

Ealslaff Vow Master Shallon you 11 complain of me to the King? 

Shallow Knight you have beaten my men killed my deer and broken open 
my lodge 

Pal tajf But not kissed y our keeper s daughter 

Therefore it follows that if Shallow was Sir Thomas Lucy, and 
if the deer that were hilled were the deer Shahspere hilled, then 
Shahspere it as Tal staff 1 

And if Shahspere wrote the Plays, he deliberately represented 
himself in the character of Falstaff And what was the character 
of Falstaff as delineated in that very play 7 It was that of a gross 
sensual sordid old liar and thief The whole play turns on his 
sensuality united to sordidness He makes love to Page s wife 
because ‘ the report goes she has all the rule of her husband s 
purse he hath a legion of angels And Falstaff is also represented 
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as sharing in the thefts of his followers, as witness the following 
dialogue 

Falstaff I will not lend thee a penny 
Pistol Why, then, the world’s mine oyster, 

Which I with sword will open 

Falstaff Not a penny I have been content, sir, you should la> my counte- 
nance to pawn I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for }ou 
and your coach-fellow, N y m , or else you had looked through the grate like a 
geminy of baboons I am damned in hell for swearing to gentlemen, my friends, 
you were good soldiers and tall fellows and when Mistress Bridget lost the handle 
of her fan, I took ’t upon mine honor thou hadst it not 

Pistol Didst not thou share’ Hadst thou not fifteen pence’ 

Falstaff Reason, you rogue, reason think’st thou I’ 11 endanger my soul.gvu/ir ? 

Is it conceivable that the great man, the scholar, the philosopher, 
the tender-souled, ambitious, sensitive man wdio wiote the sonnets 
would deliberately represent himself as Falstaff l 

But if some one else wrote the Plays, then this whole scene con- 
cerning the deer-stealing contains, probably, a cipher nanative of 
the early life of Shakspere, for it is in the same play, as we shall 
see hereafter, that we find the cipher woi ds William, Shales , 
peere , and Fi ancisco Bacon And when we 1 ead the obscene anec- 
dotes which tradition has delivered down to us, touching Shak- 
spere’s sensuality and mother-wit, and then look at the gross face 
represented in the monument m the Stratford church, we can 
realize that William Shakspere may have been the original of Fal- 
staff, and that it was not by accident he was represented as having 
killed the deer of that Justice Shallow who had the twelve white 
luces on his coat-of-arms 

Richard Grant White, earnest anti-Baconian as he is, says of 
that bust 

The monument is ugly, the staring, painted, figure-head-like bust hideous 1 
It is the face of Falstaff 

XIV A Curious Fact 

I proceed now to call the attention of the reader to a curious 
fact, revealed by a study of the copies of legal documents found in 
Halliwell-Phillipps’ Outlines of the Life of Shakespeaie 

Shakspere purchased a house and lot m London, on the 10th 
day of March, 1612, “within the precinct of the late Black Fryers ” 

id H'ztto, - and Witnni p 521 
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It has puzzled Ins biographers to tell what he wanted this property 
for All his other purchases were in Stratford or vicinity He did 
not need it for a home for before this time he had retired to Strat 
ford to live in his great house New Place and in the deed of pur 
chase of the Blachfnars property he is described as of Stratford on 
Avon gentleman The house and lot w ere close to the Blackfriars 
Theater, and property was falling in the neighborhood because of 
that proximity Shahspere rented it to one John Robinson 

But there are three cunous features in connection with this 
purchase 

i Shahspere although very rich at the time did not pay down 
all the purchase money, but left ^60 standing upon mortgage 
which was not extinguished until after his death 

. Shahspere bought the property from Henry Walher minstrel 
for j£i4o, while Walher in 1604 had bought it for ^100 This repre 
sented an increase equal to $ 400 to da) And ) et we find the peo 
pie of thatvicimt) petitioning in 1618-19 to have the theater closed 
because of the great injury it did to propert) holders around it 
3 Walkers grantor was Matthew B\cov of Grays Inn in the 
county of Middlesex gentleman and included in the purchase was 
the following 

And also all that plott of ground on the west side of the same tenement which 
was lately inclosed with boordes on two sides thereof by Anne Bacon tido o so 
farre and m such sortc as the same was inclosed by the said Anne Bacov and not 
otherwise 

Was this ‘Anne Bacon widow the mother of Trancis Bacon > 
Her name was Anne And who was Matthew Bacon of Gray s 
Inn? Was he one of Trancis Bacons family ? And is it not 
strange to find the names of Bacon and Shakspcrc coming together 
thus in a business transaction ? And does it not look as if Shah 
spere had paid a debt to some one by buying a piece of property 
for $ 400 more than it w as worth, and giving a mortgage for £60 
equal to $3,600 of our money at the present time? 

XV The Nortiiumeepland House Manuscript 
There is one other instance where the name of Shahspere is 
found associated with that of Francis Bacon 

In 1867 there was discovered in the library of Northumberland 
House in London a remarkable MS containing copies of several 
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papers written by Francis Bacon It was found in a box of old 
papers which had long remained undisturbed There is a title- 
page, which embraces a tciblc of contents of the volume, and this 
contains not only the names of writings unquestionably Bacon s, 
but also the names of plays which are supposed to have been 
written by Shakespeare But only part of the manuscupt volume 
remains, and the portions lost embiace the following pieces enu- 
merated on the title-leaf 

Orations at Glare's Inns u veils 
Queen's Mats 
By Mi Fi arenas Bacon 
Essaics by the same aut/toi 
Ric/taid the Second 
Richard the Thud 
Asmund and Cornelia 
Isle of Dogs fmint 

By Thomas Nashe, inferior places 1 

How comes it that the Shakespeare plays, Richard IT and 
Richard III , should be mixed up in a volume of Bacon’s manu- 
scripts with his own letters and essays and a mask wi itten by him 
in 1592 ? Judge Holmes says 

And then, the blank space at the side and between the titles is scribbled all 
over with various words, letters, phrases and scraps of verse in English and Latin, 
as if the copyist were merely trying his pen, and writing down whatever first came 
into his head Among these scnbblings, beside the name of Francis Bacon 
several times, the name of William Shakespeare is written eight or nine times ovtr 
A line from The Rape of Liter ece is written thus ‘‘Revealing day through every 
crannie peeps and,” the writer taking peeps from the next couplet instead of 
spies Three others are Anthony com fit and consort and honor ificabilitudmo 
and plates [plays] The word honor ificabilitudmo is not found in any dic- 

tionary that I know of, but in Love's Labor 's Lost 5 

Costard, the clown, bandying Latin with the tall schoolmastei 
and curate (who “had been at a great feast of languages and 
stolen the scraps ”), exclaims 

Oh 1 they have lived long on the alms-basket of words I marvel thy master 
hath not eaten thee for a word, for thou art not so long by the head as honor ifica- 
bihtudinatibus 3 

Let those who are disposed to study this discovery turn to 
Judge Holmes’ work It is sufficient for me to note here, that 
in a collection of Bacon’s papers, made undoubtedly by his aman- 

1 Holmes’ Authorship cf Shalcsfcarc, \ol 11, p 65S, ed 1886 3 Ibid 658-682 

- Act v, scene 1 
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uensis plays that are recognized to be Shakespeare s are em 
braced and the name of Francis Bacon and the name of William 
Shakespeare (spelled as it was spelled in the published quartos 
but not as the man himself spelled it) are scribbled all over 
this manuscript collection and at the same time sentences and 
words are quoted from the Shakespeare Plays and Poems 

And while we find this association of the two names m Bacon s 
library and pm ate papers there is not one word in his published 
writings or his correspondence to show that he knew that such a 
being as William Shakspere ever existed 
Tis strange tis passing strange 

XVI Another Singular Fact 
Edmund Spenser visited London in 1590 and in 1591 he pub 
hshed his poem The Tears of the Muses in which Thalia the 
muse of poetry laments that a change has come over the play 
houses that 

The sweet delights of / anttt ” tat 
That wont with comic sock to beautify 
The painted theaters and fill with pleasure 
The listeners e>es and ears with melodj 

are all gone 

And all that goodly glee 
Which wont to be the glory of gay wits 
Is laid a bed 

and in lieu thereof ugly barbarism and brutish ignorance fill 
the stage, 

And with vain joys the vulgar entertain 

Instead thereof scoffing Scurrility 
And scornful Folly with Contempt is crept 
Rolling in rhymes of shameless ribaldry 
Without regard or due decorum kept 

And Spenser laments that the author who formerly delighted with 
goodly glee and learnings treasure has withdrawn — is tempo 
rarily dead 

And he the man whom Nature s self had made 
To mock herself and Truth to imitate 
With kindly counter under mimic shade 
Our pleasant Willy ah 1 is dead of late 
With whom all joy and jolly merriment 
Is also deaded and in dolor drent 
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But that this was 'not an actual death, but simply a retirement 

from the degenerate stage, is shown in the next verse but one 

But that same gentle spirit from whose pen 
Large streams of honey and sweet nectar flow. 

Scorning the boldness of such base-born men 
Which dare their follies forth so rashly throw. 

Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell 
Than so himself to mockciy to sell 

It is conceded by all the commentatois that these lines refer 
to the writer of the Shakespeaie Plays there was no one else to 
whom they could refer But there are many points in which 
they are incompatible with the young man William Shakspere, of 
Stratford 

In the first place, they throw back the date oi his labors, as I 
have shown in a former instance, long anterior to the ) ear 1592, at 
which time it is conceded Shakespeare first began to write for the 
stage In 1590, the wntei referred to b} r Spenser had not only 
written one, but many plays, and had had possession of the stage 
long enough to give it a cast and charactei, until drncn out by 
the rage for vulgar satires and personal abuse White sa> s 

The Teats of ihe Muses had certainly been written before 1590, when Shake- 
speare could not have risen to the position assigned by the first poet of the age to 
the subject of this passage, and probably m 1580, wdien Shakespeare was a boj of 
sixteen, in Stratford 

In the next place, the man referred to by Spenser was a gentle- 
man The word gentle in these lines is clearly contradistin- 
guished from base-boi n 

That same gentle spirit 
Scorning the folly of such base-born men 

No one will pretend that the Stratford fugitive was in 1590 “a 
gentleman ” 

Shakspere, we are told, produced his dramas to make money, 
“ for § am > not glory, he winged his roving flight ” Young, poor, 
just risen from the rank of horse-holder or call-boy, if not actually 
occupying it, it is not likely he could have resisted the clamors of 
his fellows for productions suitable to the degraded taste of the 
hour But the man referred to by Spenser was a gentleman, a man 
of “ learning,” a man of refinement, and he 

Rather chose to sit in idle cell 

Than so himself to mockery to sell 
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The comparison of the poet to the refined student in his “cell 
is a ver) inapplicable one to appl) to an actor be he Marlowe or 
Shakspere, daily appearing on the boards m humble characters 
and helping to present to % ulgar audiences the very obscenities and 
scurrilities of which Spenser complained 

Again, if we examine that often quoted verse 

And he the man whom Nature s self had made 
To mock, herself and Truth to imitate 
11 ith fondly counter t ndcr 1 imtc shade 
Our pleasant ill} ah ' is dead of late 

The v ord counter is not known to our dictionaries in an) sense 
that is consonant with the meaning of these lines I take it to be a 
poetical abbrev tation of counterfeit and this view is confirmed 
b) the further statement that this gentle born plaj wnght who 
despised the base born pH) makers imitated truth under 1 shade 
or disguise and this disguise was a tmmtc one to wit that of a 
mime — an actor 

The name Will) in that da) as I ha\c shown heretofore was 
generally applied to all poets 

WII ANOTHFr E\TTAorDiNAr\ Tact 

It is sometimes said I low can )ou undertake to deny Shak 
sperc the honor of Ins own writings when the Plajs were printed 
during his life time with Ins name on the title page of each and 
ever) one of them ? 

This is a mistake According to the li t of editions printed in 
Halhwell Phillipps Outlines of the life of Shakespeare p 533 (and 
there is no better authorit)) it seems that the name oi Shakespeare 
did not appear upon the title page of an) of the Pla)s until 159S 
The Venus and Adonis and Rape of Lucrece contained it is true 
dedicator) letters signed by Shakespeare but the first pla), Titus 
Androntcus published in 1594 was without his name the Rust Part 
of the Contention of the two Houses of \orkc and Lancaster published 
in 1594 the Tragedy of Richard Duke of Yorke, published in 1595 
Romeo and Juliet published in 1597 Richard II , published in 1597 
and Richard III printed in 1597 were all without the name of 
Shakspere or any one else upon the title page It was not until the 
publication of Love s Labor Lost in 1598 that w e find him set forth 
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as having any connection with the play, and he does not then 
claim to be the author of it The title-page icads 

As it was presented before her Highness this last Christmas A<ud\ cornu ted 
and augmented by IV Shales ft ti 

In the same year the tiagedy of lluhaul JI is published, and 
the name of “William Shake-spcaic ” appeals as the authoi 

It thus appears that dm mg the si\ }cais from 1592 to 1598 tight 
editions of plats which now go by the name of Shakespeare were 
published without his name 01 any other name upon the title-page 

In other words, not only did the Shakespeare Plats tommente 
to appear while Shakspcic was still in Stiatfoid, and wete cnptitn- 
Ungthe totvn while the author was holding horses 01 acting as call- 
boy; but foi six years after the Plats which aie tlistmcU\el\ 
knowm as lus, and tt Inch are embraced in the Folio of 1623, had 
tvon great fame and piofit on the stage, the) ttcic published m 
numerous quarto editions tvithoul Ins name or ant otliei name 
on the title-page This is m)stety on mystety’s head accumulate 

XVIII Win \ ttrru un Pi us Wimnt 1 

But it will be aigued by some that Fi uncus Bacon had not the 
time to wiite the Shakespeare Plats, that he was too busy with 
politics, philosophy, law and statesmanship, that there was no time 
in his life when these productions could hate been produced, and 
that it is absurd to think that he could act as Lord Chancellor and 
tvnte plays for the stage at the same time 

In the first place, it must be remembered that Fiancis Bacon 
was a man of extraoi dinary and phenomenal industry One has 
but to look at the twenty volumes of his acknowledged waitings to 
concede this In illustration of his industi), wc aie told that lie 
le-wrote his Essays Unity times ’ His chaplain and biographer, Dr 
Rawley, says 

I nw self have seen at the least tvitlvi copies of the Instant ation [meaning, si} s 
Speckling, 1 the Novum Otganunt], revised year by y car, one after another, and 
every year altered and amended in the frame thereof, till at last it came to that 
model in which it was committed to the press, as many living creatines do lick 
their young ones, till they bring them to the strength of their limbs He 

would suffer no moment of time to slip from him without some present improtc- 
ment 


1 H r mis , \ol 1, p 47, Boston ed 
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As the Novum Organtm embraces about three hundred and fift} 
octavo pages of the Boston edition the reader can conceive the 
labor required to re write this twelve times Let these things be 
remembered when we come to consider the vastly laborious cipher 
storj written into the Plays 

But an examination of Bacon s biography will show that he 
had ample leisure to have written the Plays 

In the spring of 1579 Bacon then eighteen y ears of age returned 
from Pans in consequence of the death of his father He resided 
for a year or more at St Albans In 1581 then twenty y ears old 
he “begins to keep terms at Gray s Inn In 1582 he is called to 
the bar For three years we know nothing of what he is doing 
In 1585 he writes a sketch of his philosophy entitled The Gi cutest 
Birth of Time which it is supposed was afterwards broadened out 
into The Aa anccment of Learning In 1585 the Contention between the 
two Houses of Y01L and Lancaster is supposed to have appeared In 
1586 he is made a bencher He is in umbra and not in public or 
frequent action His seclusion is commented on In this year 
according to Malone The Taming of the Shrew The T vo Gentlemen 
of Verona and Lo c s Labor Lost appear probably in imperfect forms 
like the first of those thirty copies of the Essays In 1587 (the 
year Shakspere is supposed to have come to London) Bacon helps 
in getting up a play for the Gray s Inn revels called The Misfor 
tunes of At tht ; He also assists in some masks to be played before 
Elizabeth Here certainly we have the leisure the disposition and 
the k r ed employment In 1588 he becomes a member of Par 
Lament for Liverpool He writes a short paper called an Adder 
tisement Touching the Controversies of the Church To this year 
Dr Delius attributes Venus and Adorns and Mr Furnival Lo >e s Labor 
Lost Shakspere is at this time either holding horses at the door 
of the play house or acting as call boy or in some other subordinate 
capacity about the play house In 1589-90 Bacon puts forth a letter 
to Walsingham on The Government and the Papists No one can 
tell what he is working at and yet knowing his industry and 
energy we maybe sure he is not idle for in the next year he 
w rites to his uncle Burleigh 

I account m> ordinary course of study and meditation to be more painful than 
most parts of action are 
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And again he says m the same letter 

If your Lordship will not carry me on, I will sell the inheritance I have 
and purchase some lease of quick revenue, or some office of gain, that shall be 
e\ecuted by deputy, and so gn cover all care of service and become some sorry 
book-make) , or a true pioneer in that mine of truth which, Anaxagoras said, lay so 
deep 

In 1591 the Queen visits him at his brother’s place at Twicken- 
ham, and he 101 ites a sonnet in ha hono) . 

Mrs. Pott says* 

To 1591 is attributed /si lhmy VI , of which the scene is laid in the same 
provinces of France which formed Bacon’s sole experience of that country Also 
The Two Ct nf /emeu of Vnoua (probably in Us present form), which reflects 
Anthony’s sojourn in Italy Henceforth the “Shakespeare” Comedies continue 
to exhibit the combined influence of Anthony’s letters from abroad, with Francis' 
studies in Gray’s Inn T 

This 1st Han y VI is the play referred to by Ilallnvell-Phillipps, 
as acted for the first time March 3, 1592, and as the fust of tin 
SJiakespeai e Plays 

In 1592 Francis is in debt, borrowing one pound at a time, and cast 
into a spongmg-house by a “hard ” Jew 01 Lombard on account of 
a bond His brother, Anthony, comes to his relief Soon after 
appears The Met chant of Venice , m which Antonio relieves Bas- 
samo Does this last name contain a hint of Bacon, after the ana- 
grammatic fashion of the times ? 

Dr Delius attributes Romeo and Juliet to this date 

In 1593 Bacon composes for some festive occasion a deuce, or 
mask, called A Confei ence of Plcasui c 

During all these years Bacon lives veiy much letired He says, 
m 1594, he is “poor and sick and wot king fo) head" What at > 
He says, at another time, “The bar will be my biei ” He writes his 
uncle Burleigh m 1595 

It is true, my life hath been so private as I have no means to do your Lordship 
service 

The Venus and Adonis appears m 1593, with a dedication from 
William Shakespeare to the Earl of Southampton, Bacon’s fellow 
in Gray’s Inn When the fortunes of Bacon and Southampton 
afterward separate, because of Southampton’s connection with the 
Essex treason, the poem is re-published without the dedication. 

1 Did F> ai CIS Bacon IV. > tie Shalespcat e ? p 14 
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In 1594 Lady Anne, Bacons mother is distressed about his de 
\otion to play sand play houses In 1590 she Ind w ritten to Anthony 
complaining of his brothers irregular hours and poet like habits 

I verily think jour brother s weak stomach to digest hath been much caused 
and confirmed b> untimclj going to bed and then mu mg tiescio quid when he 
should sleep and then in consequence bj late rising and long Ijing in bed 
wherebj his men are made slothful and himself sicklj * 

In 1594 Bacon begins his Promts of Formularies and Elegancies 
which has been so ably edited by Mrs Pott, of London which 
fairl> bristles with thoughts expressions and quotations found in 
the Shakespeare Plays It is clearlj the work of a poet who is 
studying the elegancies of speech with a \ iew to increase his capac 
lty for the expression of beautiful thoughts It is not the kind of 
work m which a mere philosopher would engage 

In this year 1594 Shakespeare s Comedy of Errors appears 
(for the first time) at Bacon s I iw school Graj s Inn In the same 
year Lucrece is published In the same year Bacon writes a Price 
or mask, which Essex presents to her Majesty on the Queens 
Day, called The Price of an Indian Prince In this y ear also 
Bacon is defeated by Cecil for the place of Attorney or Solicitor 
General and, as Dr Delius thinks the p!a> of Richard JIT in 
which the humpbacked tyrant is held tip to the detestation of 
mankind appears the same year ! 

In 1604 Bacon writes to Sir Tobic Matthew speaking of some 
important matter, that he cannot recall what passed ‘my head 
being then wholly employed upon tmention a word which he uses 
for works of the imagination 

Here then, we have the proof that the Plays appeared during 
Bacon s unemployed youth No one pretends that he wrote plays 
while he was holding great and lucrative offices in the state 

XIX Some Secpet Means of iNCOMr 

And we have evidences in Bacons letters — although they seem 
to have been gone over carefully and excised and garbled — that 
he had some secret means of support 

In 1595 he writes Essex 

I am purposed not to follow the practice of the law and my reason Is only 
because it drinketh too much time which I have dedicated to better purposes 

LadyB co t A tho yB c n May 4 590 — L f a dllorl v 1 p 4 
Bac n P m by Mrs Henry Pott Boston Houghto Mifflin* Co 


U 
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Mr Speddmg says 

It is easier to understand why Bacon was resolved not to devote his life to the 
ordinary practice of a lawyer, than what plan he had to clear himself of the difii 
culties which were now accumulating upon him, and to obtain means of living and 
working What course he betook lumsclf tc at the crisis which had now arrived, 
I cannot possibly say I do not find any letter of his which can possibly be assigned 
to the winter of 1596, nor have I met among his brother’s papers witu n.vthn y 
which indicates what In was about 

And two }ears before, m April, 1593, wc find Bacon writing to 
the Earl of Essex thus 

I did almost conjecture, by y our silence and countenance, a distaste in the 
course I imparted to your Lordship touching mine own fortune And for the 

free and loving advice your Lordship hath given me, I cannot correspond to the 
same with greater duty than by assuring your Lordship that I will not dispose of 
myself without your allowance But notwithstanding I know it w ill be pleas- 

ing to your good Lordship that I use my liberty of replying, and I do almost 
assure myself that your Lordship will rest persuaded by the answer of those rea- 
sons which your Lordship vouchsafed to open, They were two, the one that I 
should include 

Mr Speddmg says 

Here our light goes suddenly out, just as we are going to see how Bacon had 
resolved to dispose of himself at this juncture 1 

Is it not very remarkable that this letter should be clipped off 
just at this point ? We are forced to ask, first, what was the course 
which he intended to take “ touching mine own fortune , ” and 
secondly, if there was no mystery behind his life, why was this 
letter so emasculated ? 

And it seems he intimated to his mother that he had some 
secret means of obtaining money Lady Bacon writes to Anthony 
at the same time, and in the same month and year 

Besides, your brother told me before you twice, then, that he intended not to 
part with Markes [an estate], and the rather because Mr Mylls would lend him 
£900, and, as I remember, I asked him how he was to come out of debt His 
answer was that means would h made without that 2 

Remember that it was not until January, 1598, that Bacon pub- 
lished the first of his acknowledged formal works, his Essays And 
these were not the forty long essays we now have, but ten short, 
condensed compositions, which occupied but thirteen double pages 
of the original quarto edition These, with a few brief papers, are 
the only acknowledged fruits we have to 1 efivesent the nineteen years 

1 Life and Works, vol j, p 23s = Ibid , p 244 
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between the date of his return fi om Parts in ISTP and the publication 
of his ten brief essays in January , 1598 

What was that most fecund prolific laborious writer doing 
during these nearly twenty years? He was brimful of energy 
industry, genius mirth and humor how did he expend it? What 
was that painful course of stud} and meditation which he under 
went daily, as he told his uncle Burleigh ? 

Read what Hepworth Dixon says of him at the age of twenty four 

How he appears m outward grace and aspect among these courtly and martial 
contemporaries the miniature b} Hilyard helps us to conceive Slight in build 
rosy and round in flesh dight in sumptuous suit the head w ell set erect and 
framed m a thick starched fence of frill a bloom of study and of travel on the fat 
girlish face which looks far younger than his y ears the hat and feather tossed aside 
from the broad white brow over which crisps and curls a mane of dark soft hair 
an English nose — firm open straight mouth delicate and small — a lady s or a 
jester* s t louth — a thou and p anks and / tutor quibbles J)f ms ai d lai ^liters lurking 
it its tu nkl n<r tremul 1 s lines Such is Francis Bacon at the age of twenty four 1 

Is this the description of a dry as dust philosopher ? Is it not 
rather the picture of the youthful scholar the gentleman the w it 
the poet fresh from academic studies who wrote The 2'ao 
Gentlemen of Verona and Looe s Labor Lost ? 

In brief the Shakespeare Pla}S are the fruits of Bacon s }outh 
for it is in }Outh he tells us that the imagination streams with 
drvine felicity into the mind while his philosophical works are the 
product of middle life It is not until 1603 when Bacon was forty 
two years of age that he published the first of his scientific works 
entitled Valerius Terminus or the Interpretation of Nature with the 
Annotations of Hermes Stella And who we ask passingly was 
‘ Hermes Stella ? Was Bacon with his usual secretiveness seek 
ing another need — another Shakspere? Mrs Pott says 

There is something so mysterious about this strange title and m the obscurity of 
the text itself as well as m the meaning of the astronomical and astrological sym 
bols written on the blank outside of the volume that Mr Ellis and Mr Speddmg 
comment upon them but can throw no real light upon them 

XX Another Mystery 

W A A Watts m a paper read before the Bacon Society of 
London while this work is going through the press calls attention 
to the striking fact that Ben Jonson besides stating that Bacon 

f III t y f Lord S PS 

I "l ft! Bacon See sty A g S87 p 30 
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had “filled all numbers” and was “the mark and acme of our lan- 
guage,” in a poem entitled “Underwoods,” addressed to Bacon on 
his birthday, says 

“ In the midst, 

Thou stand’st as though a mystery thou didst " 

This is certainly extraordinary What was the mystety ? Was 
it in connection with those “ numbers ” which excelled anything in 
Greek or Roman dramatic literature, and which were “the mark 
and acme of our language?” If not, what did Ben mean ? 

XXI Coke’s Insuli s 

We find all through that period of Bacon’s life, between 1597 
and his accession to the place of Lord Chancellor, that he was the 
subject of a great many slanders But while he alludes to the 
slanders, he is careful not to tell us what they were Did they refer 
to the Shakespeare Plays ? Did they charge that he paid his debts 
with money taken in at the door of the play-house? For we may 
be sure that among the actors there were whisperings which it 
would be difficult to keep from spreading abroad , and 

Thus comes it that my name receives a brand, 

And almost thus my nature is subdued 

To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand 

But there has come down to us a letter of Bacon which gives 
us some account of the insults he was subjected to In it Bacon 
complains, m 1601, to his cousin, Lord Secretary Cecil, that lus 
arch-enemy, Mr Attorney-General Coke, had publicly insulted him 
in the Exchequer He tells that he moved for the reseizure of the 
lands of one George Moore, a relapsed recusant, fugitive and traitor 
He says 

Mr Attorney kindled at it and said “ Mr Bacon, if you have any tooth against 
me pluck it out, for it will do you more hurt than all the teeth in } our head will do 
you good” I answered coldly, m these very words' “Mr Attorney, I respect 
you, I fear you not, and the less you speak of your own greatness the more will I 
think of it ” 

He replied “ I think scorn to stand upon terms of greatness toward you, who 
aw less than kith, less than the least/’ and other such stiangc light hi ms he gave 
me, with such insulting which cannot be expressed Herewith I stirred, yet I said 
no more but this “ Mr Attorney, do not depress me so far, for I have been your 
better, and may be again, when it please the Queen ” With this he spake, neither 
I nor himself could tell what, as if he had been born Attorney-General, and in the 
end bade me not meddle with the Queen’s business, but mine own Then he 

said it wei e good to clap a capias utlegatum upon my bach t To which I only said he 
could not, and that he was at fault, for he hunted upon an old scent 
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He gave me a number of disgraceful uords besides which I answered with 
silence J 

And Bacon writes Cecil evidently with intent o have him 
silence Coke 

I will ask the reader to remember this letter when we come to 
the Cipher Narrative It shows, it seems to me, that Cecil knew 
of something; to Bacon s discredit and that Coke Cecil s follower 
had heard of it and blurted it out in his rage in open court and 
threatened Bacon w ith arrest and Bacon writes to his cousm for 
protection against Coke s tongue Spedding says the threat of the 
capas utlegaium may possibly have referred to a debt that Bacon 
owed in 1598 but what right would Coke have to arrest Bacon for 
a debt due to a third party and which must have been paid three 
years before ? And why should Bacon say ‘he was at fault If 
Coke referred to the debt he was not “at fault for Bacon cer 
tainly had owed it 

XXII Conclusion 

In conclusion I would say that I have in the foregoing pages 
shown that if we treat the real author of the Plays and Francis 
Bacon, as two men they belonged to the same station in society 
to the same profession — the law to the same political party and 
to the same faction in the state that they held the same religious 
views the same philosophical tenets and the same purposes in life 
That each was a poet and a philosopher a writer of dramatic com 
positions and a play goer That Bacon had the genius the oppor 
tunity the time and the necessity to write the Plays and ample 
reasons to conceal his authorship 

I proceed now to another branch of my argument I shall 
attempt to show that these two men, if we may still call them such 
pursued the same studies read the same books possessed the same 
tastes enjojed the same opinions, used the same expressions em 
plojed the same unusual words cited the same quotations and fell 
into the same errors 

If all this does not bring the brain of the poet under the hat of 
the philosopher, what will jou have* 

1 Spedding 4 ft and Work vol i p L don L gman 
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PARALLELISMS 

CHAPTER I 

IDENTIC tL EXPRESSIONS 

A near as the extremes! c d 
Of parallels 

T l dC d i 3 

W HO does not remember that curious word used by Hamlet 
to describe the coldness of the air upon the platform where 
he awaits the Ghost 

It is \ery cold 

It is a nipping and an eager air 1 

We turn to Bacon, and we find this \erj word used in the same 
sense 

Whereby the cold becomes more ea a er 1 

There is another strange word used by Shakespeare 

L *ht thickens 

And the crow makes wing to the rockj wood * 

We turn again to Bacon and we find the origin of this singular 
expression 

For the over moisture of the brain doth thicken the spirits visual 
In the same connection we have in Bacon this expression 
The cause of dimness of sight is the expense of spirits 

We turn to Shakespeare s sonnets and we find precisely the 
same arrangement of words 

Th expense of spirit in a waste of shame 

nit 4 ff it/ Ibd 

V / at // lory §68 N tu a/H t y §603 
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One of the most sinking parallelisms of thought and expression 
occuis in the follow ing Bacon su}s 

Some noises help sleep, ns soft stigirg 'I he c utse is, for tli it the} 
move in the 1 -pints a gentle athi.fion 1 

In Shakespeare we have 

T am never merr} when I hcarsvect music. 

The reason is, vour spmts arc attniti-i ’ 

Here we have the same aw ds applied in flit saint sense to the same 
flung , the effect of music, and in each case the philosopher stops to 
give the reason “ the cause is,” "the reason is ” 


Both aie \ery fond of the expressions, "parts inward' 1 3 and 
“parts outward,’ to describe the interior and exterior of the bod} 

Bacon says 

Mineral medicines have been cstollcd that the} arc safer for the out-t rre'than 
the inwauf pails " 

And again 

While the life-blood of Spain went uruauf to the heart, the out-*crd limbs and 
members trembled and could not resist 4 5 

Shakespeare has it 

1 see men s judgments ire 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things oulwatd 
Do draw the inwauf quality after them, 

To suffer all alike 6 

Falstaff tells us 

But the sherris warms it and makes it course from the nruarrs to the pails 
cxhanc 6 


Bacon says 
Shakespeare says 


Infinite vauations ~ 

Nor custom stale 
Her infinite vaiicty s 


The word infinite is a favorite with both writers 
Bacon has 

Occasions are infinite n 

Infinite honor 10 

The infinite flight of birds 11 


1 Natural Histoi y, § 745 

2 Merchant of Venice , v, 1 

3 Advancement of Learning, book 11 

4 Speech in Parhment, 39 Elizabeth (1597-8) 

— Life and Works, vol 11, p 89 

5 A ntony and Cleopatra , 111, 2 


6 sd Hemy IV , n 3 

7 Advancement of Learning, book li 

8 Antony and Cleopatra, 11, 2 

0 Wisdom of the Ancients — Achelous 

10 Speech 

11 JVc-y Atlantis 
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Shakespeare has 

Conclusion infmte of easy ways to die 1 
Fellows of infinite tongue * 

A fellow of infmte jest 3 
Infinite in faculties * 

Nature s infinite book of secrecj 1 


Bacon says 

Man in his mansion sleep exercise passions hath infmte variations 
the faculties of the soul ‘ 

Shakespeare say s 

How infinite in faculties 3 


Bacon speaks of 

That gigantic state of mind which posscsscth the t/oublers of the corld such as 
was Lucius Sylla 8 

This is a very peculiar and unusual expression we turn to 
Shakespeare and we find Queen Margaret cursing the bloody 
Duke of Gloster in the play of Richard III m these w ords 

If heaven have any grievous plague in store 
Exceeding those that I can wish upon thee 
Oh let them keep it till thy sms be npe 
And then hurl down their indignation 
On thee the troubler of the poor world’s peace * 


In Shakespeare we find 

Which is to bring Signor Benedick and the Lady Beatrice into a mountain of 
ajfecti n the one with the other ,J 

This was regarded as such a strange and unusual comparison 
that some of the commentators proposed to change it into * a moot 
mg of affection But we turn to Bacon and we find the same 
simile 

Perkin sought to corrupt the servants of the lieutenant of the Tower by tnoun 
taint of promises 11 

Bacon says 

To fall from a discord or harsh accord upon a concord of sued accord 13 


M l ya dctep l v 
H yV v 
H It v 
lb d 

A t ya dCl f t 
Ad t / L 


'ir it 

Ad ne ttt t / L n g 
R h dill 3 
Mu k Ado ab tNtl g 
H t y fH y VII 
Ad ncen t fL n ng 


g book 
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Shakespeare says 

That is not moved with concoid of sweet sounds 1 

Here we have three words used in the same order and sense by 
both writeis 

We find in Shakespeaie this well-known but curious expression 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will 0 

This word occurs only once 111 the Plays George Stevens says 

Dr Farmer informs me that these words are merely technical A woolman, 
butcher and dealer in skewos lately observed to him that his nephew (an idle lad) 
could only assist him in making them “He could tough-lino them, but I was 
obliged to shape their ends ” Whoever recollects the profession of Shaksperc’s 
father will admit that his son might be no stranger to such terms / have fn- 
quently seen paclages of wool pilin' d up with slcwus 

This is the sort of pi oof we have had that Shakspere wrote the 
Plays It is very evident that the sentence means, that while we 
may hew out roughly the outlines of our careers, the ends we reach 
are shaped by some all-conti oiling Providence And when we turn 
to Bacon we find the very word used by him, to indicate carved 
out roughly 

A tough-hewn seaman s 

And we find again in Shakespeare the same idea, that while we 
may shape our careers in part, the results to be attained are beyond 
our control 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own 4 

Bacon says 

Instruct yourself in all things between heaven and eatih which may tend to 
virtue, wisdom and honor 5 

Shakespeare has 

Crawling between heaven and eatih c 

There are more things in heaven and eaith, Horatio 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy 7 

Bacon refers to 

The particular remedies which learning doth mimstei to all the diseases of the 
mind 

Shakespeare says 

Canst thou not mimstei to a mind diseased ? q 

1 Merchant of Venice , v, x 2 Hamlet , v, 2 2 Apophthegm* 4 Hamlet , hi, 2 

6 Bacon’s Letter to the Earl of Rutland, written in the name of the Earl of Essev— Life and 
U arts, vol 11, p 18 8 Hamlet , 111,1 7 Hamlet , 1, 5 8 Macbeth , v, 3 
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Here the parallelism is complete In each case it refers to 
remedies for mental disease and in each cisc the word minister is 
used and the diseases of the mind of the one finds its counter 
part in mind diseased of the other a change made necessary by 
the rhythm 

Surely the doctrine of accidental coincidences v ill not explain 
this 

Bacon sajs 

Men ha\c their time and dummy t us in desire of some things which thej 
principally take to heart 1 

Shakespeare sa> s 

Cowards die mam it n x before their deaths * 


Bacon sajs 

The even carriage ! ciwccn two factions procccdcih not iHnjs of moderation 
but of a triteness to a man s self with end to make u c of both 

And again he sa>s 

Be so true to tty self as thou be not false to otters * 

Shakespeare saj s 

To /// Co n self le true 
And it must follow as the night the da) 

Thou canst not then be fat e to any man * 


Bacon sajs 

The npeness or unripeness of the occasion must c\ci be well weighed * 

Shakespeare sajs 

Ripeness is all 1 

In Shakespeare w c have this singular expression 

O Hca\ cn ' a beast that wants discourse of reason 
Would have mourned longer * 

This expression discourse of reason is a very unusual one 
Massinger has 

It adds to my calamity that I ha\ c 
Discourse and reason 

Gifford thought that Shakespeare had written “discourse and 
reason and that the of was a typographical error but Knight in 
discussing the question, refers to the lines in Hamlet 

1 E say Of F d h / Esj rO/Ftn Holt i 3 Z T 

J l ns Ca E say Qf IV d E say O/D l y It 1 1 
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Sure he that made us w ith such large discourse. 

Looking before and after, gate us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unused 1 

But when we turn to Bacon we find this expression, which lias 
puzzled the commentatois, repeatedly used For instance 

Martin Luther but in discount, of nasoit , finding, etc 

Also 

God hath done great things by her [Queen Elizabeth] past discern sc of r.asoi s 

And again 

True fortitude is not given to man by nature, but must grow out of discourse of 
season 4 

Bacon has 

But men if they be not earned away with a - ibuHird or tensest of 
ambition 5 

Shakespeare has 

For in the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the w/tilwird of your 
passion 6 

Here we have not only the figure of a wind-storm used to icpre- 
sent great mental emotions, but the same word, nay, the same 
words, tempest and whis kuwd, used in the same metaphorical sense 
by both 

Mr James T Cobb calls my attention, while this w r ork is going 
through the press, to the following parallelism 

Macbeth says 

Lift s but a walking shadow 1 

Bacon writes to King James 

Let me live to serve you, else lift is but the shadow of death to your Majesty’s 
most devoted servant 

And, again, Mr Cobb notes this 

Bacon says 


It is nothing else but words, which rather sound than signify anything 

1 Act iv, scene 4 5 Advancement of Lcai nuig, book 1 

3 History of Squires' Conspiracy— Life andWor Is, vol n, p 116 

4 Bacon’s Letter to the Earl of Rutland, written m the name of the Earl of Essex— Life and 

!Fbrbs,yol u,p 12 6 Advancement of Lcai nmg, book 11 * Hamlet, 111, 2 1 Maebdh, v, s 
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Shakespeare makes Macbeth saj of human life 

Tis a talc 

Told by an idiot full of sound and fury 
Signifying nothing 1 

A J Duffteld, of Delaware Mine, Michigan calls m> attention 
to the following parallelism 
Shakespeare 

What a piece of work is a man » The paragon of animals the beauty of 
theuortd 1 

While Bacon has 

The souls of the hung arc the beauty of the a,orll* 


Both writers use the phjsical ejeasa tjpc or symbol of the 
intellectual faculty of perception 
Bacon sajs 

The eyes of his understanding 4 
For e\ crj thing depends on fixing the mind's ey e stcadilj * 

Illuminate the eyes of our mm i * 

While in Shakespeare we lmc 

Hamlet Mj father — mcthlnks I sec m> father 
Horatio Oh where m> lord? 

Hamlet In m) mind’s eye Horatio 

And again 

Mine e>e is my mind 1 

Bacon says 

Pirates and Impostors arc the common enemies of mankind * 

Shakespeare sajs 

And mine eternal jewel 
Given to tie common enen y of nan 
To make them kings * 

Shakespeare also sajs 

Consider he s an enen y to mankind 10 
Thou common whore of vianl tid 11 

Mrs Pott points out a xery striking parallelism 


Act v s e $ 


So et 

I! ml t 


H t y /II ylir 

E say/* 


nr bth 

II lory /So Con / a y—L / d Jl A v 1 

P- 3 

Tit 1/thN git 1 4 

ltd tion t No m O f 


T /Ath n hr 3 

P yer 


P p 4 
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In Bacon’s letter to King James, which accompanied the sending 
of a portion of The Histoiy of Guat Bulam , he says 

This being but a leaf or two, I pray j our pardon if I send it for your recrea- 
tion, considering that love must cncp lohcn it cannot go 

We have the same thought in the same words in The Tioo Gen- 
tlemen of Verona , in this manner 

Ay, gentle Thurio , for you know that love 
Must a cep in service suhen it cannot go 1 

We have in Bacon the woid varnish used as a synonym for ado; n, 
precisely as in Shakespeare 

Bacon 

But my intent is, without varnish or amplification, justly to weigh the dignitj 
of knowledge 2 

Shakespeare has 

I will a round, unvarnished tale deliver " 

And set a double varnish on the fame 4 
Beauty doth varnish age 6 

J T Cobb calls attention to the following parallelism Bacon, 
in his letter of expostulation to Coke, says 

The arising to honor is arduous, the standing shppeiy, the descent headlong 

Shakespeare says 

Which, when they fall, as being shppeiy standee, 

The love that leaned on them as shppeiy , too 
Do one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the fall G 


The image of passion devouring the body of the man is common 
to both 

Bacon says 

It causeth the spirit to feed upon the juices of the body 1 
Envy feedeth upon the spirits 8 
Shakespeare says 

If it will feed nothing else, it will feed my revenge . 0 
The thing that feeds their fury 10 


1 Act iv, scene 2 

2 Advancement of Learning , book 1 

3 Othello , 1, 3 

4 Hamlet , iv, 7 

G Love's Labor Lost , iv, 3 


c Troilus and Cicssida, m, 3 

7 History of Life and Death 

8 Ibid 

0 Merchant of Venice , 111, 1 
10 Taming of the Shrew , 11, 1 
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Feed fat the ancient grudge ' 

Advantage feeds him fat * 

To feed contention m a lingering act 3 

J T Cobb points out this parallelism 
Shakespeare 

Assume a virtue if you have it not 4 

Bacon says 

All wise men to decline the envj of their own entities use to ascribe them to 
Providence and Fortune for so they may the better assume them 5 

Bacon speaks of 

The accidents of life a 
The accidct ts of time , 

Shakespeare sajs 

As place riches favor 
Prizes of aecxdet t as oft as merit 8 
With mortal acetd tits opprest 9 
The shot of accident the dart of chance 10 


Bacon says 

And I do extremely desire there may be a full cry from all sorts of people 11 

Macbeth says 

And I have bought 

Golden opinions from all sorts of people 1S 

Here we have the same collocation of words 

Bacon says 

Not only that it may be done but that it maj be well done 13 
If that be done which I hope by this time is done and that other matter shall 
he done which we wish may be done 14 

Shakespeare saj s 

If it were done when tis done then ti\ ere well 
It were done quickly ls 

What s done cannot be undone 


1 Ver 7 ntefVt c 3 
JtH y IV 
2d Hen y IV I 
Ha It 4 
E say Of Fortu 
Lett t S r R. Cet 1 
Lett to \ 11 ers J n 3 6 6 

*T l dC da u 3 
Cyml In v 4 


OlktU v r 

Letter to V 11 ers June j6 6 

Ma b th 7 t 

Lett to L d Chanc Ilo 
Letter t S J h Stanhope— Ltf and 
He £ v 1 ps 
Ma t // 7 

lb d v 
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Bacon says 


But I will pray for jou to the last gasp 1 2 


Shakespeare says 


I will follow thee 


To the last gasp - 
Fight till the last gasp 3 

Here is another identical collocation of words 


Bacon says 

The new company and the old company are but the sons of Adam to me 4 * * 7 

Shakespeare says 

Adam's sons arc my brethren 1 


Bacon says 

The common lot of mankind c 

Shakespeare has 

The common curse of mankind 1 


Bacon 

The infirmity of the human understanding 8 

Shakespeare 

The inf unity of sense 9 
A friend should bear his friend’s in families 10 


And Mr J T Cobb has called my attention to this parallelism. 
Bacon says 

All those who have in some measure committed themselves to the waters of 
experience, seeing they were in fun of purpose , etc 11 

While in Shakespeare we have 

Infu in of purpose Give me the daggers 12 


Bacon 

Every tangible body contains an invisible and intangible spirit 13 

Shakespeare 

O, thou invisible spirit of wine 14 


1 Letter to King James, 1621 

2 As You Li! e It , li, 3 

2 1st Henry VI ,1,1 

4 Letter to Vilhers 

6 Much Ado about Nothing , 11, 1 

c Introduction to Great Installation 

7 Troiltts and Ci essida, 11 3 

8 Novum Organuin , book 11 


0 Measut cfor Measure , 1 , 1 
30 Julius Ctrsar, lv, 3 
13 The Interpretation of Nature , Montagu 
ed , vol ii, p 5S o 

12 Macbeth 11,2 

13 Novum Organuin , book 11 

14 Othello, 11, 3 
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Bacon \ 

Flame at the moment of its generation is mild at d gentle 1 

Shakespeare 

As mild and gentle as the cradled babe 2 
He was «w tie mill and virtuous 3 
I will be «/ H and g ntle in my w ords * 

Bacon 

Custom an ape of n t ire 

Shakespeare 

This is the ape of form monsieur the nice 8 
O sleep thou ape of death 

Bacon says 

Another precept of this knowledge ts to t mtate nature which doth nothing in 
vain 8 

In artificial works we should certainly prefer those which approach the nearest 
to an imitation of nature 9 

We find the same expression in Shakespeare 

I have thought some of Natures journeymen had made men and not made 
them well they imitated humanity so abominably 0 

And in the preface to the Folio of 16 0 which was probably 
written by the author of the Plays we read 

He was a happy imitator of nature 

Bacon speaks of a 

Medicine of secret malignity and disagreement toward man s body 
it worketh either by corrosion or by a secret tnal gmty and enmity to nature u 

Shakespeare describes the drug which Hamlets uncle poured 
into his fathfer s ear as 

Holding such eimify with blood of man 
And again we have 

A lingering dram that should not work 
Maliciously like poison 12 

Though parting be a fretful corrosi e 
It is applied to a deathful wound 13 


* A 0” h O g 
*ir y If 
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Ha It 
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Bacon says 

Of all substances which nature has produced, man • bod> is the most oircmcl) 
compounded 1 2 3 

Shakespcai c sat s 

1 he hr lin of this foolisii loni/n undid elm man * 

And Bacon, speaking of man, sa\s 

Certain particles were t lhcn from dners lump i rr mires end tnived and tem- 
pered with that claytc mass • 


Bacon sa>s 

The hcaeens turn about and make m < xetlhi l mtts>< 

Shakespcai e sa} s 

And there is much tnusn, i \ciilt nt \oice in this little organ, tet cannot }ou 
make it speak 4 5 6 

Bacon says 

The nature of sounds in general hath been superficial!} observed It is one of 
the subtilest/rorcr of vat in t 

Shakespeare has this precise collocation of words 

A ruined fna of vatun 1 

We also find 

When vatun framed this fnct 7 

Th} mother was a fieri of virtue R 

\s pretty a fica of JUsh 9 

Oh, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of eaitb 10 

Bacon also says 

The voidest fun of justice 11 

While Shakespeare says 

What a piece of work is man, 

How noble in reason ,n 


Bacon says 
Shakespeare says 


A miracle of time ,3 
O miracle of men 14 


1 Wisdom of the A ncients — Prove/ J cits 

2 2d Henry IV , i, i 

3 Natmal History , cent u 

< Ibid 

5 Ibid 

6 Lea? , iv, 6 

7 Pericles , i\ , 3 


8 Tempest , l, 2 

9 Much Ado about Nc'Itztv n , 2 

10 Julius Cits a? , m, 1 

11 Charge against St John 

12 Hamlet, 11, e 

12 Of a JVar n tilth Spain 
14 2d Henry IV , 11, 3 
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Bacon 


The fire maketh them soft an i lev ier 1 


Shakespeare 

The soft an / ten ter fork of a poor worm * 

Beneath jour s ft and tender breeding 1 
\s seft 1 1 1 id r flattcrj * 

Here again it ts idcntiU not alone of 1 word but of a phrase 


Bacon sajs 

\\ here a rainbow seemeth to hang over or to touch there breitheth forth a 
sweet smell 1 

Shakespeare sa> s 

Trea/hi : - to his breathless excellence 
The t scense of a vow * 

Tis her /• n thins? 
Thiiferfume the chamber thus 1 

We find both Shakespeare and Bacon using the unusual word 
disclose for hatch 
Bacon sajs 

The ostrich laj'elh her eggs under the sand where the heat of the sun dttclottth 
them * 

Shakespeare 

\non as patient as the female <!< ic 
\\ hen that her golden couplets arc / set ed 
Ills silence will sit brooding 


Bacon speaks of 

The elements and their conjugations the tnjluen e of heaven ,0 

While Shakespeare speaks of 

\ll the skicj r s ft tie ic t 

Bacon sajs 

For those smells do rather too the sense than satiate It 11 

While Shakespeare sa> s 

The air smells 1 ooingh here 15 


\ t 111 t y |6j 
V for V e\ 

r i/tr a gft v 
pi 1 * 

*A III t y 


A gj / 1 3 

Cy bln )i 

N t 111 t y %%r 
11 It V 


\ / 111 to y «Sis 

11 t/o Me I 
TV / at 11 t y S8j 3 
V btl i 6 
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Speaking of the smell wlicie thciainbow icsts, Baton sa\s 
But none arc so At hath is the dev of tilt r tinliov 1 
Shakespeare says 


1 h.nc observed the .nr is A check 

We also have 

A thliccih odor n 
Dili rati Ariel 1 


Bacon speaks of 
Shakespeare, of 


l lie genth At :(> f 
File "utt t< tain e 


The word fantastical is a favonte with both 
Bacon says 

Which showclh a Jantaslscnl spirit 1 
Fantastical le trillin' ” 

Shakespeai e says 

High fantastical > 

A mad, fantastical trick 10 
A fantastical knave 11 
Telling her fantastical lies 1 


Bacon says 
Shakespeai e says 


A malign aspect and influence 1 1 
Mahvolcnt to jou m all aspects 1 


Bacon says 

So as your wit shall be whetted with com ersmg u, ith mane great v, its, and \ ou 
shall have the cream and qinnhssmct of even one of theirs 1 

Shakespeai e says 

What is this qmnUsscnct of dust’’’ 

The qmnhsstna of every sprite n 


1 Naim at Histoiy , § 832 
8 Macbeth, 1, 6 

3 Pci icics , 111 , 2 

4 Temfcsf , 1, 2 

J Nat in at Histoiy , §832 
0 Mn chant of Venice , u , r 
7 Civil Conv 

e Advancement of Lem mng, book 1 
u Twelfth Night, 1, 1 
10 STtasw cfoi Mcasm c, 111, 2 


11 Is Von Lit c It, 111, 3 

12 Othello, 11, 1 

n Advancement of Lcai mi z, book 11 
1 1 1st Ilcmy II ,1,2 

'-Bacon’s Letter to the Earl of Rutland 
written in the name of the Earl of Esses 
Lift and II a /s, \ ol 11, p 13 
u ’ Hamlet 11 2 
17 As I on Lite It, 111, 2 
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Bacon says 

I find envy beating so strongly upon me 1 
This public envy seemeth to b at chiefly upon principal officers or ministers * 
Shakespeare says 

Nor the tide of pomp 

That beats upon the high shore of this world 3 

Bacon says 

To choose time is to save time and an unseasonable motion is but beating the 
air 4 

Shakespeare says 

Didst thou beat heaven with blessings 6 

Speaking of witchcrafts dreams and divinations Bacon says 

Your Majesty hath with the two clear eyes of religion and natural phil 
osophy looked deeply and wisely into these shadows 

And again he says 

All whatsoever you have or can say in answer hereof arc but shadows 

While Shakespeare has 

A dr ai itself is but a shadow * 

To worship shad ms and adore false shapes * 

SI idows to night have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 10 
Hence horrible shado t 1 
Life s but a walking s / do 11 
Bacon enters in his commonplace book 

The Mine at wytts strong poiso i y f they be not corrected 13 

Shakespeare has 

The thought doth like a poisonous i literal gnaw my inwards 

Bacon says 

Fullness and sa,ell / of the heart n 


B c n to 0uecn El zab th — L f 
a d l 1 ork vol p 60 
E s y O/E y 
Z f»yl v 
Essay Of D ft! 
dll y 11 3 
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Shakespeat e says 

Malice of th> s’Otlln '<j /.t ait 1 * 3 * * * 7 8 

i liar swilhrg griefs ' 

flic r'i’i Htitg act of the imperial scene 


Bacon says 

I he most hast, bloody & ntl emious person*; 

Shakespeatc says 

Of bau and ldood\ insurrcetion 1 


Bacon 

Shakespcai c 


Matters of no use or / loan rt ' 
Enterprises of great pith uul iron ait ’ 


In both we have the word soruagu applied to medicines 
Bacon 


Souuign medicines for the mind t 

Shakespeat e 

The sovth tgii'st thing on earth 
Was parmaccti for an inward bruise 


In lus letter of submission to Pailiament, Bacon sajs 
This is the beginning of a ifoldat world 
Shakespeare, in TJtc Tempest , sa) s 

I would with such perfection govern, sir, 

To excel th c goldai age 10 
In former goldai dajs 11 
Goldai times ,n 


Bacon says 

This passion [love], which loscth not only other tilings, but Ustlf 1 

Shakespeare says 

A loan oft loscth both itself and friend ’■* 

Bacon 

A kindly and pleasant sleep 15 


Shakespeare 


Frosty but Kindly ,6 


i 1st Henry VI , m, i 

~3d Hcmy VI , iv , 8 

3 Macbeth, 1, 3 

11 Advancement of Lcai ning. , book 1 

6 2 d Hcmy IV , 1 v, 1 

c Advancement of Lcai ning ■, book 1 

7 Hamlet, 111, r 

8 Advancement of Lcai ning, book 1 


8 1 st Ilcmy It ,1,3 

10 Act n, scene 1 

11 Sit Hcmy l I , 111, 3 
13 2 d IIci >y II , v , 3 

13 Essay Of Lo-’c 

14 Hamlet , 1, 3 

10 Ad-’anccmcnt of Lcai ning, book 11 
10 As Vote Like It, 11, 3 
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Bacon sajs 

The quality of health and strength ' 

Shakespeare saj s 

The quality of mercy is not strained * 
The quality of the flesh 
The quahti of her passion 4 


Bacon says 

The states of Italy be like little quillets of freehold 1 

And he speaks of 

A quid lily of th common law 4 

Hamlet says 

\\ here be his qtti Uet not his //i///s his eases Ins tenures T 


Bacon speaks of having one s mind 

Concentric tilth the orb of the universe 

Shakespeare s ly s 

His fame folds in this orb o the earth 

Bacon refers to 

The t / of workmanship 
The //of human desires 1 
The top of all worldly bliss 11 

Shakespeare refers to 

The top of sovereignty ** 

The top of judgment 11 
The top of all design 11 


On the other hand, Bacon says 

He might have known the bottom of his tanker ,s 

Shakespeare say s 

The tot tom f it v place “ 


Ba it Letter to the E rl ( Rutl 6 
wrtt i th me of the Earl 

E — Lf £ H X vol p 

m / i n i 
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The bottom of y out /’tu/ose 1 * 3 4 5 6 7 
1 he \ er\ bottom of tn y sou/ 
Searches to the bottom of //.< t 'o>st 


Bacon has 

Actions of gre it peril and motion ! 

Shakcspcaic has 

Enterprises of great pith and moment 1 


Bacon speaks of 

The abuses of t/u tutus ' 

Shakespeare speaks of 

The poor abuses of the tunes ~ 

Here the identity is not in a word, but in a senes of words 
Bacon says 

I will shoot my fool's bolt since >ou will have it so * 

Shakespeare says 

A fool's bolt is soon shot 0 
According to the foot's bolt, sir 1,1 


Bacon expresses the idea of the mind being in a state of rest oi 
peace by the words, “The mind is ftec,” as contradistinguished 
from “the mind is agitated ” n 

Shakespeare uses the same expression 

When the mind’s fnc 

The body's delicate 15 

The doctoi refeis to Lady Macbeth’s mental agony, expressed 
even in sleep, as “ this slumbery agitation ” 

Bacon says 

In the>midst of the greatest loilda ness of watos 13 

Shakespeare has 

Environed with a toiltht ness of ua u 


1 Alt’s Well that Ends II ell, in, 7 

5 Henry V , n, 2 

3 Troilus and Crcssida , n, 2 

4 Speech in Parliament, 39 Elizabeth 

5 Hamlet , 111, 1 

6 Letter to the King 

7 1st Henrv IV , 1, 2 


3 Letter to the Earl of Essex, 159S 

0 Ifcnty V , 111, 7 

1 0 As Voit Like It,\, 4 

11 Novum Otganum 
13 Lear, 111, 4 

13 Nl-u Atlantis 

14 Titus A nd/ omens , 111, 1 
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And again 

A tl let ness of monkeys * 

A 7 ildemess of tigers * 

Bacon sajs in n speech m Parliament 

This cloud sldJ hangs over tlic House * 

Shakespeare has 

And nil the clouds that lowered upon our House 

Bacon speaks of 

An> expert / muster of nature 4 

Shakespeare sa> s 

Angels and t musters of grace * 

That familnr but curious expression used b} More Anton} in 
his speech oner the dead body of Ctesar can also be traced back to 
Bacon 

Lend me } our cars ' 

Bacon describing Orpheus potter otcr the wild beasts punts 
then ns 

Standing all at a gaze about him and lent their ea s to his music 1 

Again Bncon sa)s referring to the potter of music 

Orpheus drew the woods and mered tie ver) stones to come 

Shakespeare referring to the potter of eloquence snjs tint it 

Should mere 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutmj * 

Bacon sa>s 

The nature of the vulgar is alnajs s alien and malignant 10 

Shakespeare speaks of 

The mat ee of s ellui* heart 11 

Bacon says 

\\ ith an undittnfe/ nntl bold spirit 11 

Shakespeare speaks of nn 

(jtidaunled spirit m a djing breast 13 
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The phrase “moital men” is a fa\oritc with both Bacon sa\s 

Ravish and rap moital nun 1 * 

Shakespeare sa>s 

lush, man, moital nun, mortal men 5 * 7 8 
0 momentarj grace of moital imu 3 


Bacon says 
Shakespeare says 

Bacon speaks of 
Shakespeare speak 


I lu hint i of man 4 
Tin state of man * 

The xapois of ambition B 

of 

The vapor of our valor " 
The zapoi of mj glorj * 


Bacon says 

She was most affectionate of her kindred, even unto faction 5 

Shakespeare sa) s 

And drove great Mars to faction 

We find Bacon using the word engine foi a deuce, a stratagem 
Speaking of the Lambert Simncll conspnacy to detlnonc King 
Henry VII , he says 

And thus delivered of this so strange an engine, and new invention of fortune 11 

Iago says to Roderigo 

Take me from this world with treachery and devise engnns for m> life ’’ 

Bacon says 

Whereupon the mcanci soil loutai together 1S 

Shakespeare says 

Choked with ambition of the nnana soil 14 
Cheering a lout of rebels 15 
All is on the tout 15 


1 Wisdom of the Ancients — Sphynx 

-1st Henry IV , iv 2 

3 Richai d III , ill, 4 

4 Wisdom of the Ancients — Prom 

6 Julius Ccesar , n, i 

0 History of Henry VII 

7 Henry V , iv, 2 

8 Richard III , in, 7 


11 History of Henry VI! 

10 Tioilus and Crcsstda , ill, 3 

11 History of Henry VII 
15 Othillo , iv , 2 

13 History of Henry VII 
14 1st Henry VI , 11 5 
lb 2d Henry It , iv , 2 
10 2 d Henry J I, v, 2 
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Bacon sa>s 

And such superficial speculations the} ba\c like frvsfccti s that show thing 
inward when the} are but paintings 1 

The same figure occurs in Shakespeare 

Dt\ ides one thing entire to twentj objects 
Like peispecti et which nghtlj gazed upon 
Show nothing but confusion ejedawry 
Distinguish form 

And Bacon in describing a rebellion in Scotland against King 
James III t tells that the rebels captured the Kings son — Prince 
James — and used him 

To shadow their rebellion and to be the titular and paint d head of those 
arms * 

This is a verj peculiar expression and remirds us of Lad) Mac 
belli s \v ords 

Tis ihc c>t of childhood 
That fears a paint i dc\ il 4 

And again Shakespeare sajs 

Men arc but gilded loam or punt i/claj 1 
Than is the deed to my most painted word * 


Bacon saj s 

He raised up the ghost of Pichard 

Shakespeare sa> s 

Doomed for a certain term 
Spirits oft &alk in death * 


to tall and vex the King 1 

Thy fathers spirit 
to ualL the night 8 


Bacon saj s 

The news thereof came bla mg and thundering o\cr into England that the 
Duke of York was sure alttc 10 

Shakespeare saj s 

W hat act / 

That roars so loud and thunders in the index ? 11 

He came in fhttn t r his celestial breath 
Was sulphurous to smell 14 
Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side ? 13 


'Syt aSyl » 

*r / dii 
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HI bil 
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11 t y /II ry III 
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lb d 1 
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The fierce blaze of riot 1 
The blaze of youth • 

Every blazing star 1 

Bacon says 

A spec of madness 4 

Shakespeai e says 

This spice of your hypocrisy 5 

Bacon speaks of 

Our sea-walls and good shipping 6 7 
Shakespeare describes England as 
Our sca-wallcd garden 1 

The word/; cgnant, signifying full of consequence or meaning, 
is a common one with both writers Bacon says 

Many circumstances did feed the ambition of Charles with pngnan t and appar- 
ent hopes of success 8 

Shakespeare says 

Crook the pi cgnant hinges of the knee 9 
Pi cgnant instruments of wealth 10 
Were very pi cgnant and potential spurs 11 

Bacon says 

His people were hot upon the business 12 

Shakespeare says 

It is a business of some heat 13 

Bacon says, speaking of old age 

He promised himself money, honoi , ft tends and peace m the end 14 

Shakespeare says 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honoi, love, obedience, troops of fiunds, 

I must not look to nave 15 


1 Richard II , n, i 

-Alls Well that Ends Well, v, 3 

sibid ,i 3 

4 Of War - mlh Spam 
6 Henry VIII , 11, 3 


6 Speech on Subsidy 

7 Richaid II , 111,4 

8 History of Henri tHI 

0 Hamlet , m, 2 

10 Pericles, lv, Gower 


11 Lear, 11, 1 
i-Hzsto>y of Ilci’iy VII 
13 Othello, 1, 2 
1 1 Histoii of Henry VII 
16 Macbeth, v, 3 
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Bacon says 

This bred a decay of people 1 

Shakespeare speaks of 

D cayed men * 


Bacon sajs 

Divers things that were predominant in the king s nature 3 

Macbeth sajs to the murderers 

Do jou find 

Your patience so pr dominant m jour nature 


Bacon sa>s 

As if he had heard the news of some strange and fearful prodi y 5 

Shakespeare sajs 

A prodigy of fear and a portent 
Of broachtd mischief to the unborn times * 

Now hath my soul brought forth her prodigy ' 

Bacon sajs 

Turned law and justice into uomi tood 6 

Shakespeare saj s 

Weed this a,orm tood from jour fruitful brain 9 

Bacon sajs 

His ambition was so exorbitant and ursboundc /' 0 

And again 

Jleing a man of stomach and hardened by his former troubles he refused to 
pay a mite 11 

God seeth that we have unbridled stomachs 11 

While m Shakespeare we have the vastl) ambitious Wolsey 
referred to as 

A man of unbound d stomacl ,s 


Bacon says 

At. for her memory it hath gotten such life in t/e mouths and hearts of men 
as that envy being put out by her death etc 14 


IT t y /If y I II 
C tty fb X V 3 
II t y /II y III 
II I tl 

H t y /H y V II 


t II y IV 
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H t y /II ylJl 
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Shakespeaie says 

So shalt thou live — such power hath my pen — 

Where breath most breathes, even in Uu mouths of im n 1 


Bacon says 

Venn pomp and outward shows of power ‘ 

Shakespeaie says 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I Into je " 


In both the thought of retncment is expiessed in the word cell 
lefernng to the monastic cells 
Bacon says 

The cells of gross and solitary monks 1 


Again 


For it was time for me to go to a a IP 


It w r ere a pretty all for my fortune c 


In Shakespeare we have 

Nor that I am much better 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor all , 
And thy no greater father 1 

O proud death' 

What feast is forward m thine eternal all 8 


Bacon says 

The spark that first kindled such fire and comousiion 9 

And again he says 

The King chose rather not to satisfy than to lindh coals 10 

Shakespeare has 

Your breath first kindled the dead coal of wars 11 

Constance would not cease 
Till she had kindled France and all the world 

For kindling such combustion in the state " 

As dry combustions matter is to fire ,4 


Bacon says 

If the rules and maums of law, in the first raising of tenures i n capiie, be 
w eakened, this nips tin fozvei in the bud 15 


1 Sonnet 

2 Char Julius Casa > 

3 Homy J III , m, 2 

4 A d-'anccmeni of Learning 

5 Lctte- 
c Ibid 

7 Ten Je st y l, 2 

8 Hamlet , v, 2 


s History of Hans I II 

10 Ibid 

11 King John, \ , 2 

12 Ibid ,1, 1 

13 Henry VIII , \ , 3 
34 Venus and Adonis 

15 Argument, Law’s Case of Tenures 
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Shakespeare sajs 

Ntj> not the gaudy blossoms of j our lov c 1 
s\t/s his root * 

Bacon, after his downfall speaks of 

Thts last court of advcrsitj where scarce anj vv ill be seen stirring 

Shakespeare puts the same expression into the mouth of Rich 
ard II after his downfall 

In the base court ? Base court where kings grow base 
To come at traitors calls and do them grace 
In the base court come down * 

Bacon sajs 

He strikes terror* 

Shakespeare saj s 

And strike sue/ t rror to h s enemies s 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 6 


Bacon sajs 

It is greatness in a man to be the care of the higher powers 1 

In Shakespeare we have 

Arming myself with patience 
To stay the providence of some high po ters 
That govern us below 8 ^ 

In his letter to Sir Humphre) Ma> 16 5, speaking of his not 
having received his pardon Bacon sajs 

I deserve not to be the only outcast 

While Shakespeare has 

I all alone bewail my outcast state 8 

Bacon sajs 

And successions to great place will wax vile and then his Majesty s preroga 
tiv e goeth do on l] e utd 10 

Los L h L t v SI dill V 

H y VIII E say Of r tu 

/ dll 3 Jut Ca v 

Bac n Lette t S r F ulk Grev He S n et 

— Lf a dtVorl vol p 4 10 Let ter relat ng to Lord C k 

til yVI 13 
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Othello says 

If I do prove her haggard, 
Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 
I’d whistle her off, and let her down tin, wind, 

To prey at fortune 1 * 3 * * 


And here we have a smgulat parallelism occurring in connection 
with the same sentence 
Bacon says 

For in consent, where tongue-strings and not / 'uart-sbmgs make the music tint 
harmony may end m discord 

Shakespeare has 

Though that her jesses were my dear hcait-stnngs - 

Also 

He grieves my very heail-sti ings 


Shakespeare says 

My love 

Was budded far from accident 1 

Mr J T Cobb points a similar expression in Bacon 

Another precept of this knowledge is not to engage a man’s self too peremp- 
torily in anything, though it seem not liable to accident 6 

The wheel was, curiously enough, a favorite image with both 
Bacon says 

My mind doth not move on the wheels of profit 0 

The wheels of his mind keep awav with the wheels of his fortune 1 

Shakespeare sa) r s 

Then can I set the wrnrld on wheels R 

Let go thy hold, when a great sulucl runs down a lull, lest it break thy neck 
with following it, but the great one that goes up the hill, let him draw thee after J 


Bacon says 

It is a rule, that whatsoever science is not consonant to presuppositions, must 
pray in aid of similitudes 10 

Shakespeare says 

A conqueror that vnWpiay in aid for kindness, 

Where he for grace is kneeled to n 


1 1 Othello , m, 3 

3 Ibid , in, 2 

3 Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv, s 

< Sonnet cxxiv 

6 Advancement of Learning 

0 Letter 


1 Essay Of Torture 
8 T-vo Gentlemen of Vet ona, m, i 
0 Lear, n, 4 

10 Advancement of Learning 
J 1 A ntony and Cleof>ati a, v, 2 
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Franklin Fiske Heard sa>s 

Praying tit aii is a law term used for a petition made in a court of justice for 
the calling in of help from another that hath an interest in the cause in question 1 

How came the non lawyer Slnhspere, to put this English law 
phrase into a Roman play ? 


] T Cobb draws attention to this parallelism 
Bacon says 

For the poets feigned that Orpheus did call and assemble the beasts and 
birds to stand about him as in a theater and soon after called likewise the 
stones and oods to remov c * 


Shakespeare sajs 


Therefore // e poet 
Did fei n that Orpheus drew trees ston s and flood 


Bacon sajs 

Let him commend his inventions not ambitiouslj or spitefully but first in a 
manner most vivid and fresh that is most fortified against the it juries of time * 

Shakespeare sa>s in one of the sonnets 

Injurious time blunt thou the lion s paws 

Bacon sajs 

A man that hath no virtue in himself 5 

Shakespeare sajs 

The man that hath no music in his soul • 

Here the resemblance is not in the words, but in the rhythm 
and balance of the sentence 
Bacon speaks of 

Justice mixed with mer j 1 

Says Shakespeare 

Let mttey season justice 8 


Bacon saj s 

These in is of rumors could not be command l down 9 

Shakespeare saj s 

Thou god of this great vast rebuke these surges 
Which wash both heaven and hell and thou that hast 
Upon the winds command bind them in brass n 
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But it may be uiged, by the unbeliever, that there is a vast body 
of the Shakespeai ean writings, and a still vaslet body of Bacon’s 
productions, and that it is easy for an ingenious mind, having 
these ample fields to lange over, to find a multitude of similarities 
In reply to this, I will cite a numbei of quotations from Bacon’s 
essay Of Death , the shortci essay on that subject, not published 
until after his death, and -which is found in the first volume of Basil 
Montagu’s edition of Bacon's Wotks , on pages 131, 132 and 133 It 
is a small essay, compi ising about two pages of lai ge t\ pc, and does 
not exceed in all fifteen hundred words And yet I find hundieds 
of instances, in this shoit space, where the expicssions in this essay 
are paralleled in the Plays Let me give ) ou a few of the most 
striking examples 

Bacon, arguing that men should be content to die, sa\s 

And as others have given place to us, so v\ e must in the end giv c place to 
others 

Shakespeare says, speaking of death 

Since I nor wax nor honey can bring home, 

I quickly were dissolved from my hive, 

To give some laboicis loom 1 

We find a kindred thought in Hamlet 

But, you must know, j our father lost a father, 

That father lost, lost his, and the survivor bound, 

In filial obligation, for some term 
To do obsequious sorrow 2 


Bacon says. 

God sends men into this wretched theater , where being arrived, their first lan- 
guage is that of mourning 

This comparison of life and the world to a theater, and a 
melancholy theater, runs all through Shakespeare 

This wide and universal theater 
Presents more woeful pageants 3 

I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano, 

A stage where every man must play his part, 

And mine a sad one 4 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players 3 

fit's Well that Ends Well, 1, 2 2 As You Like It, 11, 7 Mj You Like It, 11, 7 

- Havtlet , 1, 2 4 Merchant of Venice, 1, 1 
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But let us look a little farther into this expression of Bacon 

God sends men headlong into this wretched theater where being arrived thetr 
first Jingitagt ts that of mourning 

In Shakespeare we have precisely the same thought 

When we are born we cry that we are come 
To this great st ? d of fools 1 
Thou knowest the first time that we smell the air 
We wawl and ry * 

We came crying hither * 

The word wretched here applied by Bacon to the theater is a 
favorite one with Shakespeare 

A iiretcIH soul bruised with adver itj 

Art thou so bare and full ol ret h dnt s 
And fear st to die’* 

To see oretehednetx o ercharged * 

Bacon says 

I compare men to the Indian fig tree which being ripened to his full height is 
said to decline his branches dov n to He earth 

Says Shakespeare 

They are not kind 

And nature as it gr ws amitt towards earth 
Is fashioned for the journey dull and heavy 1 


Bacon sav s 

Man is made npe for d it/ 

We turn to Shakespeare and \v e have 

So from hour to hour we npe and npe 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot 8 
Men must endure 

Their going hence even as their coming hither 
Ripeness is all * 

Bacon continues 

He is sowed again in his n t/er the eirtZ 

Shakespeare says 

Where is this young gallant that is o desirous to lie with his met/ er earth ? ,ft 
L v 6 R dj l t 
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Bacon says 

So man, having derived his being from the earth, first lives the life of a tree, 
drawing his nounshment as a plant 

We have a kindted, but not identical, thought in Shakespeare 

Paiclcs How durst thj tongue move anger to our f ire 5 
Hchcanns Ilow dare thc//Wr look up to beaten, from whence 
They have their notn ishmitiO 

The eighth paiagraph of the essay Of Death is so beautiful, 
pathetic and poetical, and has withal so much of the true Shake- 
spearean ling about It, that I quote it entire, notwithstanding the 
fact that I have made use of pait of it licietofore 

Death arrives gracious only to such as sit in darkness, or lie heat \ -burdened 
with grief and irons, to the poor Christian that sits bound in the gallcj , to de- 
spairful widows, pensive prisoners and deposed kings, to them whose fortunes run 
back and whose spirits mutiny unto such death is a redeemer, and the grate a 
place for retiredness and rest 

These wait upon the shore of Death and waft unto him to draw near, wishing 
above all others to see his star, that they might be led to his place, wooing the 
remorseless sisters to wind down the watch of their life, and to break them off 
before the hour 

What a mass of metaphors is liet e ' Foi tune running backward, 
spirits mutinying, despairful widows and deposed kings waiting on 
the shores of death, beckoning to him, watching for his star, wooing 
the remorseless sisters to wind down the watch of their life, and 
break them off before the houi ? And how many suggestions are in 
all this of Shakespeare ? In the v r oid giaaous we are leminded of 
There was not such sagtacioits creature born ’ 

So hallow r ed and so g> actons is the time 5 

The association of sitting with soriow is common in Shake- 
speare 

Wise men ne er sit and w r ail their loss, 

But cheerly seek how to redress their harms 1 2 

Sitting on a bank, 

Weeping against the king, my father’s, loss 4 

Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 

And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses, and record my toocs 5 

Let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stones of the death of kings — 

How some have been deposed , some slain in w r ar c 


1 King John, 111, 4 

s Hamlet, 1, 1 


3 3d Item y VI , v, 4 
4 Temfest, 1, z 


0 T-vo Gentlemen of J erona , v, 4 
6 Richard II ,111,2 
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Sit thee down sorto 1 

It oe doth the heavier sit 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne * 

And when we find Oueen Constance in Ktng John 

Oppressed with wrongs and therefore full of fears 
A widow husbandless subject to fears 
A woman naturally born to fears 3 

crying out in her despair, 

Here I and sorrows sit 
Here is my throne let kings come bow to it 

we seem to read again the words of Bacon 

Death arrives gracious only to such as sit in darkness to despairful 
widows pensive prisoners and deposed kings 

And in Shakespeare we have another deposed king saying 

Let s talk of grav es of worms and epitaphs 
/Make dust our paper and with rainy ejes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth 4 

And another a deposed queen afts to Death to come and take 
her away and cries out 

Where art thou Death ? 

Come hither come 1 come come and take a queen 
Worth many babes and beggars 8 


Says Bacon 

To them whose fortunes run bick 

Shakespeare says 

The fated sky 

Gives us free scope only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull * 
Mj fortune runs against the bias 


Says Bacon 

Whose spirits rut tin y 

This peculiar metaphor is common in Shakespeare 
Where will doth mi tiny with wit s regard 8 
There is a t uti y in his mind 9 
That should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mul ny 10 
My very hairs do n ul ny n 
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Bacon says 

L nto < urh death i‘ w./< '> 

The sick King Edw.itd IV, nigh unto <n .ah, s.ijs 

I < \ < r % duv <\pcrt m in.lir'W 
Prom m) Rcdtemu to mt hcnc* 1 


Bacon sajs 

And the f nu a place of /< tit due** and /<,' 
Shakespeare sajs 


Again 


1 h it their * oul* 

Maj make a peaceful am! n * we* t u 'm. 

llis new kingdom of perputnl ust' 

01), here 

Will I sa up rn\ evcrl isnnp ><-./ 1 


Says Bacon 

Wooing the remorseless sisters to w md dov n the van h of their life, and to 
break them off before the hour 

IVoomg is a favorite void with Shakespeare, and applied, as 

here, in a peculiar sense 

That r. iop'iI the slim} bottom of the deep, 

And mocked the dead bones that la} scattered b} 1 

More inconstant than the wind v Inch rarer 
Even now the fro7cn bosom of the north r 

The heavens’ bre ith 
Smells xvooiugly here 1 

Says Bacon 

To wind down the watch of their life 

Says Shakespeaie 

He is winding up the watch of his wit s 

This is indeed an odd comparison the watch of his life, the 
watch of his wit 

Bacon says 

But death is a doleful messenger to a usurer, and fate unlimcl} cuts then 
thread 

t 

Shakespeare has 

Let not Bardolph's vital tin cad he cut 0 

1 Richai dill , 11, a r Romeo and Juliet, v, 3 • Macbeth, 1, G 

3 Henry V , jv , 3 t -'Ibid, 1,4 f Tcvi/i st, 11, 1 

3 Richard III , 11, 2 0 Romeo and Juliet, 1, 4 * Henry V , 111, 6 
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Had not churchmen prajed 
His thread of l fe had not so soon deca>ed 1 
Till the destinies do cut Ins tl read of life 
In the same paragraph Bacon alludes 1 0 the te morseless sisters 
and here we have 

O fates > come come 
Cut thread and thrum 
Oh sisters thr e 
Come come to me 
With hands as pale as milk 
Lay them in gore 
Since you have shore 
With shears his threa i of silk 8 

Here we notonlj have the three weird sisters of destiny alluded 
to by both writers but in connection therewith the same expres 
sion of cutting the thread of life 

Bacon says speaking of death 

But I consent with Cffisar that the suddenest passage is easiest 

We are reminded of Cleopatra s studies 

She hath pursued conclusions infinite 
Of easy ways to die 4 


Says Bacon 

Nothing more awakens our resolve and readiness to die than the quieted c « 
ciencc 


We are reminded of Wolsey 


And again 


I feel within me 

A peace above all earthly dignities 
A still and quiet conscience 5 

O mj Wolsey 

The quiet of my wounded consetet ce * 


Says Bacon 

Our read ness to die 


Hamlet associates the same word readiness wi$h death 
If it be not now yet it will come the r ad ness is all ' 


Says Bacon 

My ambition is not to foreflow the tide 


t Hen y 1 1 
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Shakespeare says 

For we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures 1 


Bacon says 

So much of our life as we have already discovered is already dead, for 
we die daily 

In Shakespeare we have 

The Ouecn that bore thee, 

Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died cvciy day she lived " 


Bacon says 

Until we return to our g> andmotln > , the eaith 

Shakespeare speaks of the eaith in the same way 

At jour birth 

Our giandam, eaith , having this distemperature, 
In passion shook 3 


Bacon says 

Shakespeare says 


Art thou d> owned m security 7 


He hath a sin that often diowns him 1 


Bacon says 

There is nothing under heaven, saving a true friend, who cannot be counted 
within the number of moveables 

This is a strange phrase We turn to Shakespeare, and we find 
a similar thought 

Kathanne I knew you at the first, 

You were a moveable 

Peti uchio Why, what’s a movablt ? 

Kathai me A joint stool 5 

And again 

Love is not love 

Which alters where it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to lemove 6 

Bacon says 

They desired to be excused from Death's banquet 

1 Julius Ccesar. iv, 3 3 1st Heniy IV , 111, 1 6 Taming of the Shrew , 11, 1 

-Macbeth, iv, 3 4 Tnnon of Athens. 111, 5 0 Sonnet cxvi 
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Shakespeare sajs 

O proud i th 

What feast is forward in thine eternal cell ? 1 11 


And again 


O malignant and ill boding stars 1 
Now thou art come unto a f ast of de ith 


This is certainly an extraordinary tho ught - 
and feasts upon the living 


-that Death devours 


Speaking of death Bacon further saj s 

Looking at the blessings not the hand that enhr d them 
This is a peculiar expression — that death enlarges and liber 
ates We find precisely the same thought in Shakespeare 

Just death kind umpire of men s miseries 
With sweet enter meat doth dismiss me hence 8 


Bacon sajs 


The soul having shaken off her flesh 

Shakespeare has it 


O you mighty gods ' 

This world I do renounce and in your sights 
Shake patiently my great affliction off 4 


And again 


What dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 5 


Bacon continues 

The soul f shows what finder hath enforced her 
Here is a strange and unusual expression as applied to God 
We turn to Shakespeare and we find it repeated 

The fingers of tl e poolers aboze do tune 
The harmony of this peace e 

And we find the word finger repeatedly used by Shakespeare in 
a figurative sense 

How the devil luxury with his potato fi iger tickles these two together 7 
No man s pie is freed 
From his ambitious fn er 8 

1 Ham! /v L r 6 

1 1 H y VI iv 5 Ha It » 

Ibid 5 Cj bl 
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They are not as a pipe for fortune’s fmgct, 

To sound ivhat stop she please 1 

He shall not knit a knot in his fortunes with the Jingo of my substance 


And the word uttei , as applied to the putting out of music is 

also found in the same scene 

These cannot I command to any ultaancc of harmony 
I have not the skill 3 

Bacon says that the soul 

Sometimes takes soil in an imperfect body, and so is slackened from showing 
her wonders, like an excellent musician which cannot utlo himself upon a defective 
instrument 

This thought is very poetical Shakespeare has a similar con- 
ception 

How sour sweet music is 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept 1 
So is it- in tlu music of om lives 1 

The comparison of a man to a musical instrument lies at the 
base of the great scene in Hamlcl 

Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of me .You would play 
upon me, you would seem to know r my stops, you would pluck out the heart of 
my mystery, you would sound me from my lowest note to the top of my compass, 
and there is much music, excellent voice, in this little organ, yet cannot you make 
it speak ’Sblood, do you think I am easier to be played upon than a pipe 75 

Says Bacon 

Nor desire any greater place than the font of good opinion 

Shakespeare has 

The very head and font of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more 6 


Says Bacon 

I should not be earnest to see the evening of my age, that extremity of itself 
being a disease, and a mere return unto infancy 

Speaking in sonnet lxxm of his own age, Shakespeare says 

In me thou seest the twilight of such day, 

As after sunset fadeth m the west, 

Which by and by black night doth take away 


Bacon says 

The extiemity of age 


' Hamlet, m 2 3 Hamlet , in, 2 5 Hamlet , m, 2 

- Merry IV ivesofW indsor, 11, 1 4 Richard II , v, 5 0 Othello , 1, 3 
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Shakespeare has it speaking of old age 
Oh* time s extremity 

Hast thou so cracked and sphtted my poor tongue 1 
And again he says 

The middle of jouth thou never knowest but the ext) entity of both ends * 

Sajs Bacon 

A mere return unto infancy 
Shakespeare saj s 

Last scene of all 

That ends this strange eventful history 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion 3 


Says Bacon 

Mine ey s begin to discharge their watch 

Shakespeare sa}s 

Care keeps his xatek in every old man s eye 1 

Says Bacon 

For a time of perpetual rest 

Says Shakespeare 

Like obedient subjects follow him 

To his new kingdom of perpetual test * 

I Conclusions 

This is certainly a most remarkable series of coincidences of 
thought and expressions and as I said before they occur not m 
the ordinary words of our language the common bases of speech, 
without which we cannot construct sentences or communicate with 
each other but in unusual metaphorical, poetical thoughts or in 
ordinary words employed in extraordinary and figurative senses 

Thus it is nothing to find Bacon and Shakespeare using such 
words as day and dead but it is very significant when we find both 
writers using them in connection with the same curious and 
abstruse thought to wit that individuals metaphorically die daily 
So the use of the word blood b} both pro\ es nothing for the} could 
scarcely have written for any length of time without employing it 
but when we find it used by both authors in the sense of the 

r andj l t 3 
3 R k dill 
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*r /Alt ns 
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essential punciple of a thing as the blood of wine, the blood of 
malice, it is more than a verbal coincidence it proves an identity 
in the mode of thinking So the occurrence m both of the words 
death and banquet means nothing, but the expiession, a banquet of 
death, a feast of death, is a poetical conception of an unusual char- 
acter The words soul and shake, and even shuffle, might be found 
in the writings of all Bacon’s contemporai les, but we will look in 
vain in any of them, except Shakespeaie, for a description of death 
as the shah n §• off of the flesh, or the shuffling of of the moi tal coil, 
to-wit, the flesh 

To my mind thete is even moie in these lesemblances of modes 
of thought, which indicate the same construction and constitution 
of the mind, and the same way of receiving and digesting and put- 
ting forth a fact, not as a mere bare, dead fact, but enrobed and 
enfleshed in a vital metaphor, than in the similarity of thoughts, 
such as our crying when we come into the world, and the return of 
man in old age to mere infancy and second childishness, for these 
are things which, if once heard from the stage, might have been 
perpetuated in such a mind as that of Bacon 

This essay Of Death is entnely Shakespearean llieie is the 
same intei fusing of onginal and piofound thought with fancy, the 
same welding together of the thing itself and the metaphor for it, 
the same affluence and crowding of ideas, the same compactness and 
condensation of expression, the same foicmg of common words into 
new meanings, and above all, the same sense of beauty and poetry 

Observe, for instance, that comparison of the soul shut up in an 
imperfect body, trying, like an excellent musician, to utter itself 
upon a defective instrument What could be more beautiful > See 
the picture of the despairful widows, deposed kings and pensive 
prisoneis, who sit in darkness, burdened with gnefand irons, on 
the shore of Death, waving their hands to the grim tyrant to draw 
near, watching for the coming of his star, as the wise men looked for 
the coming of the star of Bethlehem, and wooing the remoiseless 
sisters three to break them off before the hour Oi note the pathos 
of that comparison (bearing most melancholy application to Bacon’s 
own fate) where he says 

Who can see worse days than he that, while yet living, doth follow at the 
funeral of his own reputation ’ 
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And in the craving for a period of ‘ perpetual rest, which 
shows itself all through this essay, we catch a glimpse of the 
melancholy which overwhelmed the soul of him who cried out 
through the mouth of Hamlet 

Oh that this too too solid flesh tv ould melt 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew * 

Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon gainst self slaughter 

All through the essay it seems to be more than prose From 
beginning to end xt is a mass of imagery it is poetry without 
rhythm Like a great bird which as it starts to fly runs for a space 
along the ground beating the air with its wings and the earth with 
its feet so in this essaj we seem to see the pinions of the poet 
constantly striving to lift him above the barren limitations of 
prose into the blue ether of untrammeled expression It comes to 
us like the rude block out of which he had carved an exquisite 
statue full of life and grace to be inserted perchance in some 
drama even as we find another marvelous essaj on death inter 
jected into Measure for Measure 

II The Stvle of a Barren Mind 
As a means of comparison and as an illustration of the wide 
difference between human brains I insert the following letter from 
Lord Coke who lived in the same age as Bacon and was like him 
a lawyer a statesman a courtier and a politician 

Bacon s language overruns with flowers and verdure it is liter 
ally buried, obscured and darkened by the very efflorescence of 
his fancy and his imagination Coke speaks the same English 
tongue in the same period of development but his thoughts are as 
bare as hard as soulless and as homely as an English work house 
in the midst of a squalid \ lllage common a mile distant from a 
flower or a blade of grass When we read the utterances of the 
two men we are reminded of that amusing scene depicted by the 
humorous pen of Mark Twain where Scotty Briggs and the village 
parson carry on a conversation m which neither can understand 
a word the other sajs though both speak the same tongue lllus 
trating that in the same language there maj be many dialects 


Act sc 
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separated as widely from each othei as French from Geiman, and 
depending for then character on the mental constitution of the 
men who use them The speech of an English “ navvy ” does not 
differ more from the language of Tennyson’s Moitc dAtihut than 
do the writings of Coke from those of Bacon It will puzzle 0111 
readers to find a single Shakespeareamsm of thought or expression 
in a whole volume of Coke’s productions 

The Humble and Direct Answer to inr Last Question Arising upon Bvgg’s 

Casi 

It was resolved, that to this court of the King’s bench bclongcth authority not 
only to correct errors in judicial proceedings, but other errors and misdemeanors 
tending to the breach of the peace, or oppression of the subjects, or to the raising 
of faction or other misgovernment so that no wrong or injur} , cither public or 
private, can be done, but it shall be reformed and punished by law 

Being commanded to explain mjself concerning these words, and principal!} 
concerning this word, “misgovernment,” — 

I answer that the subject-matter of that case concerned the misgor ernment of 
the mayors and other the magistrates of Plymouth 

And I intended for the persons the misgo\ ernment of such inferior magistrates 
for the matters in committing wrong or injury, cither public or private punishable 
bylaw, and therefore the last clause was added, “and so no wrong or injur}, 
either public or private, can be done, but it shall be reformed and punished b} 
law," and the rule is “ veiba intcUigcnda sunt secundum suhjtclam matt) tarn ” 

And that they and other corporations might know, that factions and other mis- 
governments amongst them, either by oppression, briber}, unjust disfranchise- 
ments, or other wrong or injury, public or private, arc to be redressed and punished 
by law, it was so reported 

But if any scruple remains to clear it, these words may be added, “ b} inferior 
magistrates,” and so the sense shall be by faction 01 misgovernment of inferior 
magistrates, so as no wwong or injury, etc 

All w r hich I most humbly submit to your Majest}’s princely judgment 

Edw Coki 

Now it may be objected that this papei is upon a dry and grate 
subject, and that Bacon would have written it in much the same 
style But if the reader will look back at the quotations I have 
made from Bacon, in the foregoing pages, he will find that many 
of them are taken from his law papers and coui t charges, and his 
weighty philosophical writings, and yet they are fairly alive with 
fancy, metaphor and poetry 
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T ht To 11)0 rwrt redo consent tl t / he 
No you are not / f r 1 am h 

If U m W hicb h sir? 1 I I k It v t 

B OTH Bacon and Shakespeare reasoned bj analog) When 
ever their thoughts encountered an abstruse subject, the) 
compared it with one plain and familiar whenever thc> sought to 
explain mental and spiritual phenomena they paralleled them with 
ph)Sical phenomena whenever the) would render clear the loft) 
and great the) called up before the mind s vision the humble and 
the insignificant All thoughts ran in parallel lines no thought 
stood alone Hence the writings of both arc a mass of similes and 
comparisons 

I Humdle and Bvse Things Used as Comparisons 
We have seen that Bacon and his double were both pluloso 
phers and especially natural philosophers whose observation took 
in the h)ssop on the wall as well as the cedar of Libanus and 
when we come to consider their identit) of comparisons we shall 
find in both a tendenc) to use humble and even disgusting things 
as a basis of metaphor 

We shall see that Bacon was alwa)S puttering in ph)sic and 
we find Shakespeare constantl) using medical terms and facts in 
his poetr) 

We find for instance that both compared the driving out of 
evil inPuences in the state or mind to the effect of purgative medi 
ones 

Bacon says 

The King thought to proceed with seventy against some of the 
principal conspirators here within the realm thereby to purge the ill / umors in 
England 1 

And again 

Some of the garrison observing this and having not their minds purged of the 
late ill blood of hostility 5 

Ibd 
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And again 

But as in bodies very corrupt the medicine rather stirrcth and cx-ixpcntcth 
the humor than pmgdh it, so some turbulent spirits hid hold of tin- pro' ceding 
toward my lord, etc 1 2 

While Shakespeaie says 

Do come with words as medicin il .1^ true, 

Honest as cither, to pui& him of that limtioi 
That presses him from sleep 

And again 

Blood hath been shed eie now, 1' the olden time, 

Ere human st uutc pm 'id the gentle weal “ 

And again 

Would pm"t the land of these drones 

And again 

And, for the day , confined to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature, 

Are burnt and pinged awaj “ 


Bacon says 

Sometimes opening the obit) actions 6 

Shakespeare say s 

Purge the obsti tirhoti c " 

And the same thought occuis in different language 

Bacon says 

And so this traitor Essex made lus color the scouting of some noblemen and 
counselors from her Majesty’s favor 

In Shakespeare we have 

What rhubarb, senna, or what pin gat r , mug 
Will scorn these English hence 7 b 

The comparison of men and things to bodily sores is common 
m both — an unusual trait of expression in an elevated mind and a 
poet, but it was pait of Bacon’s philosophy “ that most poor things 
point to rich ends ” 

Bacon says 

Augustus Catsar, out of great indignation against his two daughters and Posthu- 
mus Agrippa, his grandchild, whereof the first two were infamous, and the last 

1 Report of Judicial Proceed- 3 Macbeth, n , 3 *H,slo,} of He, ,y I II 

mgs at York House 4 Pericles , 11, 1 1 2 d Hen, j II ' , n , 1 

2 11 lHte ’ s Tale > "> 3 5 Hamlet, i, 5 8 Macbeth, \ , 3 
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otherwise unworth} would say that the} were not his seed but some imfosthumes 
that had broken from him 1 

And again lie says 

Should a man hate them to be slain b> Ins \assals as the posthumus of Alex 
under the Great was 5 Or to call them his tnpjslhumcs as \ugustus Ca:sar called 
his?* 

While in Shakespeare we ha\c 

This is the imj sthume of much wealth and peace 
That in ird breal s and shows no cause vv ithout 
W h} the man dies * 

And we find precisely the same thought in Bacon 

He that tumeth the humors back and maketh the wound bleed w larfi ingen 
dereth malign ulcers and pernicious riw, csthumations 4 

We haven whole body of comparisons of things governmental 
to these ulcers, m their different stages of healing 

Bacon says 

We arc here to search the wounds of the realm not to shn them over 1 

Spam having latcl} with much difficult} rather smoothed and skmnti c-er 
than healed and extinguished the commotion of Arai > on * 

Shakespeare say s 

A kind of medicine in itself 
That shut the vice o the top 

Mother for lov e of grace 
La> not that flattering unction to jour soul 
That not jour trespass but mj madness speaks 
It will but skin and film the i teen us flue 
W hile rank corruption minin' *■ all w ithin 
Infects unseen * 

And even this curious word mining we find in Bacon used in the 
same figurative sense 

To search and mine into that which is not revealed * 

And we find this same inward infection referred to in Bacon 

A profound kind of fallacies the force whereof is such as it doth 
more generally and inwardly i//y?<-/and corrupt 10 

And then we have in both the use of the word canker or cancer 
as a source of comparison 

Afi'fiktl gn 

9 D co rs In Praise t the Queen— Lf 

d Work vol I p 4 
// mlt iv 4 
E say O/S d t n 

4 Spec h P rl ame t 
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W k vol I p 6 
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Bacon 

Shakespeare 


The canla of epitomes 1 

The can/as of a calm world and a long peace 
Banish the canUroi ambitious thoughts 1 
This canla of our nature 1 
This canla, Bolingbroke & 


Out of this tendency to dwell upon physical ills, and the cuic of 
them, we find both coming a new verb, medtenung , or to medicine 

Bacon 

The mcdtcining of the mind ' 

Again 

Let the balm distill everywhere, from your sovereign hands to the medicinu g 
of any part that complaineth 1 

Shakespeare says 

Great griefs, I see, medicine the less 8 

Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy sirups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep, 

Which thou owedst yesterday ,J 


We find the same tendency in both to compare physical ills 
with mental ills, the thing tangible with the thing intangible 

Bacon 

We know diseases of stoppings and suffocations arc the most dangerous m the 
body, and it is not much otherwise in the mind you may take sarsa to open the 
liver, steel to open the spleen, flour of sulphur for the lungs, castarcum for the 
brain, but no receipt openeth the heart but a true friend, to whom you may impart 
griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels and whatsoever heth upon the heart 
to oppiess it 10 

You shall know what disease your mind is aptest to fall into 11 

Good Lord, Madam, how wisely and aptly you can speak and discern of physic 
ministered to the body, and consider not that there is the like occasion of physic 
vnnisteied to the mind 12 

We turn to Shakespeare, and we find him indulging in the same 
kind of comparisons In Macbeth we have 


1 Advancement of Learning , book n 

2 ist Henry IV , iv, 2 

3 sd Henry VI , 1, 2 
* Hamlet , v, 2 

5 1st Henry IV , 1, 3 
c Advancement of Learning, book 11 
7 Gesta Grayorum — Life and 
Works, vol 1, p 339 


8 Cjj mbclu c, rv , 2 
0 Othello, 111, 3 

10 Essay Of F? midship 

11 Bacon’s Letter to the Earl of Rutland, written 

in the name of the Earl of Esse \-Lif. and 
Waits, vol 11, p 9 
13 Apology 
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Macbeth How does > our patient doctor? 

Doctor Not so sick my lord 
As she is troubled with thick coming fancies 
That keep her from her rest 
faacbeth Cure her of that 

Canst thou not minister to a mwd diseased 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which uei hs upon the heart f 
Doctor Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself 1 

In both these extracts the stoppages and ‘ suffocations of the 
body are compared to the stuffed condition of the mind and heart 
in both the heart is thus oppressed by that which lies upon it in both 
we are told that there is no medicine that can relieve the over 
charged spirit 
Malcolm says 

Be comforted 

Let s make us med arcs of our great revenge 
To cure this deadly grief * 

11 The Organs of the Body Used as a Basis of Com 

PAriSON 

We turn to another class of comparisons In both w riters w e find 
the organs of the body used as a basis of metaphor just as we have 
seen the ‘ mcdicimng of the body applied to the state of the 
mind 

Every reader of Shakespeare remembers that strange expression 
in Richard III 

Thus far into tie bo acts of the hnd 
Have wc marched without impediment 3 

We find the same comparison often repeated 
Into the bonds of the battle 4 
The bowels of ungrateful Rome * 

The fatal bowels of the deep 8 

And we find Bacon employing the same strange metaphor 

This fable is wise and seems to be taken out of the bowels of morality 1 

Math (/ t j R } dill v Cor la 5 

lb d iv 3 stll yll X R k dill 4 

lie d m fth Anc t —J S lor 
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If any state be yet free from his factions, erected in the bowels thereof 1 
Speaking of the fact that earthquakes affecting a small area 
reach but a short distance into the earth, Bacon observes that, 
where they agitate a wider area, 

We are to suppose that their bases and primitive seats enter deeper into the 
bowels of the eailh - 

This is precisely the expression used by Hotspur 

Villainous saltpeter dug out of the bowels of the harmless caith 3 

And this comparison of the earth to the stomach, and of an 

earthquake to something which disturbs it, we find in Shakespeare 

Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of colic pinched and vexed 
By the imprisoning of unruly wind 
Within her womb 4 


And we find the processes of the stomach, in both sets of 
writings, applied to mental operations 
Shakespeare says 

How shall we stretch our eye 
When capital crimes, chewed , swallowed and digested., 

Appear before us’ 5 

Bacon says 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested 6 


In both we find the human body compared to a musical instru- 
ment 

Bacon says 

The office of medicine is to tune this curious haip of man’s body and reduce it 
to harmony 7 

In Shakespeare, Pericles tells the Princess 

You’re a fair viol, and your sense the strings. 

Who, fingered to make man his lawful music, 

Would draw heaven down and all the gods to hearken 8 

And the strings of the harp furnish another senes of compari- 
sons to both Bacon says 

They did stiil e upon a stung that was more dangerous 9 


'Discourse in Praise of the Queen— Life 

and V~o> Is, \ ol 1, p 137 
- Hei (:n c of Things 
3 /si Henry IV , 1, 3 
4 Ibid , 111, 1 


5 Henry V , 11, 2 
0 Essay Of Studies 

7 Advancement of Learning, book 11 

8 Pericles, 1, 1 

9 History of Henry VII 
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And again 

The king was much mov cd because it struck upon that string which even 
he most feared * 

And Shakespeare sajs 

Harp not on that string madam * 

And again 

I would twere something that would fret the string 
The master*cord on s heart * 

And the word harftng is a favorite with both Bacon sajs 

This string you cannot 1 arp upon too much * 

And again 

Harping upon that which should follow * 

And in Shakespeare w e have 

Still harping on m> daughter * 

Hnpm" on what I am 
Not what he knew I was 
Thou hast / a rped m> fear aright p 

We have the disorders of the bod> of man also made a source 
of comparison for the disorders of the mind in the following 
instance 
Bacon 

High conceits do sometimes come streaming into the minds and imaginations 
of base persons especially when they arc drunk with news and talk of the people * 

Shakespeare 

Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dressed yourself? 1 
What 1 drunk with choler’ 11 
Hath our intelligence been drunk V 2 

Here we have drunkenness applied to the affections and emo 
tions- — to the mind in the one case, to the intelligence in the other 
to the imagination in the first instance to the hope and the temper 
in the last 


We have the joints of the body used by both to express the con 
dttion of public affairs 
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Bacon says 

We do plainly see in the most countries of Christendom so unsound and 
shaken an estate, as dcsircth the help of some great person, to set together and 
join again the pieces asunder and out of joint 1 

In Shakespeare we have Hamlet’s exclamation, also applied to 

the condition of the country: 

The time is out of joint — Oh, cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right ~ 


We have the body of man made the basis of another compari- 
son 

Bacon says 

The very springs and smews of industry 3 

We should intercept his [the King of Spain's] treasure, whereby we shall cut 
his sinews 4 

While Shakespeare says 

The portion and sinew of her fortune 5 

Nay, patience, or we break the smews of our plot f 

The noble sun us of our power 7 


We have the same comparison applied to the blood-vessels of 
the body 
Bacon 

He could not endure to have trade sick, nor any obstruction to continue in the 
gate-vein which disperseth that blood fc 

Shakespeare 

The natural gates and alleys of the body 9 


We have in both the comparison of the body of man to a taber- 
nacle or temple in which the soul or mind dwells 
Bacon says 

Thus much for the body, which is but the tabernacle of the mind 10 

Shakespeare says 

Nothing vile can dwell m such a temple 11 


1 Of the State of Europe 

2 Hamlet , i, 5 

3 Novum Organum , booh 1 

4 Letter to Esse\, June, 1596 
8 Measure for Measure., in, 1 
c Twelfth Night , 11, 5 
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And again 

For nature crescent does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk but as this temple waxes 
The inward sen, ice of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal 1 

Oh that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous pal ice * 

Even the clothing which co\ers the body becomes a medium of 
comparison in both 
Bacon 

Bchat ior seemeth to me as a garment of the trtitt i * 

This curious idea cf robing the mind in something which shall 
cover or adorn it is used by Shakespeare 

ith purpose to be dressed n an opinion 
Of wisdom 4 

And dressed myself in such humility 
Was the lope drunk wherein >ou d ess d) ourself? 4 
And the same thought occurs in the follow ing 
The garment of rebellion 1 
Dashing the garment of this pcac 

Part of the raiment of the body is used by both as a comparison 
for great things 
Bacon 

The motion of the air in great circles such as arc under tie girdle of the world * 

Shakespeare sa> s 

Puck I H put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes 10 

We have said that both writers were prone to use humble and 
familiar things as a basis of comparison for immaterial and great 
things We find some instances m the follow ing extracts 

The blacksmith s shop was well known to both Bacon says 
There is shaped a talc m London s fotge that beateth apace at this time n 

Ita It 3 M l tl 7 

K ft and J It tH y IP v 

Ad m t fL n ? b k *// y VIII 
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Shakespeare 

Mis Page Come, to the foigc with it, then, shape it I would not have 
things cool 1 

Here we have in the one case a tale shaped in the foigc , m the 
other a plan is to be shaped m the foigc 
And again we have in Shakespeare 

In the quick foige and working-house of thought - 

I should make very foiges of my cheeks, 

That would to cinders burn up modesty 3 

Again we find in Bacon 

Though it be my fortune to be the anvil upon which these good effects are 
beaten and wrought 4 

Speaking of Robert Cecil, Bacon says 

He loved to have all business under the liainmci 5 

And this 

He stayed for a better hour till the hammei had wrought and beat the party 
of Britain more pliant 6 

While in Shakespeare we have 

I cannot do it, yet I’ll hammer it out 
Of my brain 1 

Whereupon this month I have been hamma nig s 


The refuse left at the bottom. of a wine-cask is used by both 
metaphorically 

Bacon 

That the [Scotch] King, being in amity with him, and noways provoked, should 
so burn in hatred towards him as to di ml the lees and diegs of Perkin’s intoxication, 
who was everywhere else detected and discarded 7 8 9 

And again Bacon says 

The memory of King Richard lay like lees in the bottom of men’s hearts, and if 
the vessel was but stirred it would come up 10 

And Bacon speaks of 

The dn gs of this age 11 

We turn to Shakespeare and we find 

He, like a puling cuckold, would dunk up 
The Ices and diegs of a flat, tamed piece 12 


1 Met ly Wives of Windsor, iv, 2 
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Again 

All is but toys renown and grace is dead 
The wine of life is drawn and the mere lees 
Is left this \ault to brag of 1 

Again 

Some certain d a s of conscience 5 

Again 

The dregs of the storm be past 3 


And the floating refuse which rises to the top of a vessel is also 
used in the same sense by both 
Bacon speaks of 

The scum of the people 4 

Again 


A rabble and scum of desperate people 3 
While Shakespeare says 

A scum of Bretagnes and base Lna\ cs e 


Again 

The filth and sett n of Kent 


Again 

Froth and scum thou best 8 


Another instance of the use of humble and physical things as a 
basis of comparison in the treatment of things intellectual is found 
in the following curious metaphor 

Bacon 

He that seeheth victory over h:s nature let him not set himself too great or too 
small tasks and at the first let him practice with helps as shimmers d anth 
bladders 9 

While Shakespeare has 

I have \ entured 

Like little wanton boys that s vim on bladders 
This many summers in a sea of glory 19 


The people are compared by both to mastiffs 
Bacon 

The blood of so many innocents slam within their own harbors and nests by 
the scum of the people who like so many mastiffs were let loose and heartened 
and even set upon them by the state 11 
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While Shakespeare says 

The men do sympathize w ith their mastiffs , m robustious and rough coming-on 1 

We will see hereafter how much Bacon loted the pursuit of 
gardening 

He says 

He entered into due consideration how to wud out the partalcrs of the former 
rebellion 2 

Again 

A man’s nature runs cither to herbs or weeds, therefore let him seasonably 
water the one and destroy the other 3 

While Shakespeare has 

So one by one we 11 wt, ui them all at last * 

And again 

The caterpillars of the commonwealth, 

Which I have sworn to wud and pluck away 1 


The minor is a favorite comparison in both sets of writings, as 
usual the thing familiar and physical lllustiating the thing 
abstruse and intellectual 


Bacon says 

God hath framed the mind of man as a minor or glass capable of the image of 
the universal v'orld b . 

Shakespeare 

Now all the youth of England are on fire, , 

Following the mirioi of all Christian kings 1 

Bacon 

That which I have propounded to myself is , to shorn you y our true shape 
in a glass 8 

Shakespeare says of play-acting 

Whose end both at the first, and now, was and is, to hold, as ’twcrc, the minor 
up to nature, to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very 
age and body of the time his form and pressure 9 

Bacon says 

If there be a minor in the world worthy to hold men’s eyes, it is that country 19 


1 Henry V , in, 7 

2 History of Henry VII 

3 Essay Of Native in Men 

4 2d Hem y VI , 1, 3 
0 Richard II , 11, 3 


® Advanccmci t of Lear ring, book 1 

7 Hem 2 V, n, cho 

8 Letter to Coke 
0 Hamlet , 111, e 

10 New Atlantis 
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Shakespeare says 

The mirror of all courtesy 1 

He was indeed the glass 
Wherein the noble jouth did dress themselves s 

Here is another humble comparison 
Bacon 

He thought it [the outbreak] but a rag or remnant of Bosworth field 3 

Shakespeare says 

Away ■ thou tag thou quantity thou remnant 4 

Here we have both words, rag and remnant , used figuratively 
and used in the same order 
Again 

Thou rag of honor s 
Not a rag of money 6 

Both writers use the humble habitation of the hog as a medium 
of comparison 
Bacon 

Styed up in the schools and scholastic cells 1 

Shakespeare 

And here you sly me 
On this hard rock 8 


Here is a comparison based on the same familiar facts 
Bacon speaks of 

The wisdom of rats that will be sure to leave a house somewhat before it fall 9 

Shakespeare says 

A rotten carcass oi a butt not rigged 
Nor tackle sail nor mast the very rats 
Instinctively have quit it 10 

The habits of birds are called into requisition by both writers 
Bacon says 

In her withdrawing chamber the conspiracy against king Richard the Third 
had been hatched 11 

Shakespeare says 

Dire combustion and confused events 
New hatcled to the woeful time ,s 

'Her y l III R 7 dill 3 

* dll y 11 3 Cmdy f Errors 1 V < 

11 tery fH ry VII Nil Hut ry 

Tan g / the Sh ra. «r 3 T my t 1 
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And again 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time 1 


Bacon says 

Will you be as a standing pool, that spendeth and chokcth his spring within 
itself ? 2 

Shakespeare says 

There arc a sort of men whose usages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing ford' 

Even the humble wagon forms a basis of comparison. 

Bacon says 

This is the axle-tne whereupon I have turned and shall turn 

And again Bacon says 

The poles or axh-int of heaven, upon which the conversion is accomplished - 

Shakespeaie has 

A bond of air strong as the a\U-tne 
On which heaven rides c 

In the following another comparison is draw n from an humble 
source, and here, as in lag and militant, not only is the same word 
used in both, but the same combination of words occurs 
Bacon says 

To reduce learning to certain empty and barren generalities, being but the 
very husks and shells of sciences 7 

Shakespeare says 

But the shales and husks of men 8 

Strewed with the husks 
And formless ruin of oblivion 9 

Who can forget Hamlet’s exquisite description of the heavens 
This majestic loof fietied with golden fire 10 
Few have stopped to ask themselves the meaning of the word 
f idled We turn to the dictionary and we find no explanation that 
satisfies us We go to Bacon, to the mind that conceived the 
thought, and we find that it means ornamented by fret-work 

1 2 d Hem y IV , ill, i o Trains and Crcsstda, i, 3 

2 Gcsta Gray or um Life and Worls, vol 1, p 339 'Advancement 0/ Lean it’s, book 11 

3 Merchant of Venice, 1,1 e Henry V , iv 2 

4 Letter to Earl of Essex, 1600 8 Troilus and Crcssida, iv, 5 

B Advancement of Lear nuts, book u m Hamlet , n, 2. 
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For if that gre^t W orh master had been of a human disposition he would have 
cast the stars into some pleasant and beautiful works and orders like the frets in 
the roofs of houses 1 

Here we have a double identity first the heavens arc compared 
to the roof of a house, or irore properly the ceiling of a room and 
secondly, the stars are compared to the fret work which adorns 
such a ceiling 

It would be very surprising if all this came out of two separate 
minds 

In the following we have another instance of two words used 
together in the same comparison 

Bacon 

We set stamps and seals of our o m images upon Gods creatures and works * 

Shakespeare makes the nurse say to the black Aaron bringing 
him his child 

The empress sends it thee thy stamp thy seal 

And bids thee christen it with lh> dagger $ point * 

And again 

Nay he is jour brother by the surer side 

Although mj seal be stamped upon his face 4 

Here we have precisely the same thought Aaron had set * the 
stamp and seal of his own image on his offspring 

We find in both the mind of man compared to a fountain 

Bacon says 

When the books of hearts shall be opened I hope I shall not be found to hat e 
the troubled fountnn of a corrupt heart 8 

Again 

He [the king of Spam] hath by all means projected to trouble tie waters here 8 

And again 

One judicial and exemplar iniquity doth trouble tl e fountains of justice more 
than many particular injuries passed o\er by connivance T 

Pope Alexander was desirous to troubl the ojaters in Italj 8 

Shakespeare says 

A woman moved is like a fountain troubled * 

Ad e t f L g b k Repo t n Dr Lopez Treason— L f 

Exfer II l y a dll k 1 P 75 
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My mind is tioiiblcd like a fountain stirred 1 

But if he start, 

It is the flesh of a corruphd heart - 

In both we find the thoughts and emotions of a man compared 
to the coals which continue to live, although overwhelmed by mis- 
fortunes which cover them like ashes 
Bacon says 

Whilst I live my affection to do you scr% ice shall remain quick under the ashes 
of my fortune 3 

And again 

So that the spoils of my affection shall ever rest quick, under the asLs of m> 
fortune, to do you service 4 

W 

Shakespeare says 

Pr’y thee go hence. 

Or I shall show the cindtis of my spirits, 

Through the ashes of my chance 5 

Again 

The breath of heaven hath blow n his spirit out. 

And strew’d repentant ashes on his head 0 

Again 

This late dissension, grown bctwuvt the peers, 

Burns under feigned ashes of forged love, 

And will at last break out into a farm 1 

And the expression m the above quotation from Bacon 

The spalls of my affection, 

is paralleled in Shakespeare 

Sparls of honor 8 

Sparls of life 3 

Sparls of nature 10 


We find in both the state or kingdom compared to a ship, and 
the king or ruler to a steersman 
Bacon says 

Statesmen and such as sit at the helms of great kingdoms 11 
In Shakespeare we find Suffolk promising Queen Margaret the 
control of the kingdom m these words 


3 Trotlus and Cresszda , m, 3 

2 Merry W roes of Windsor , v, 5 

3 Letter to the Earl of Bristol 

4 Letter to Lord Viscount Falkland 
8 Antony and Cleopatra , v, z 


upelic Queen Elizabeth 


0 King John, iv, 1 
7 1st Henry VI , in, 1 
6 Rickard II , v, 6 
0 Julius Caesar, 1, 3 
10 Cymbehne , 111, 3, Lear, m, 7 
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So one b} one we 11 weed them all at last 
And 5011 } ourself shall steer tie helm 1 

And again 

God and king Henrj gotem England s keln * 


And again 


A rarer spirit never 
Did st er hummit) * 


We have seen Bacon speaking in a speech m Parliament of 
those iperous natures that would drive out the people from the 
lands and leave nothing but a shepherd and his dog 

We find the same comparison used in the same sense in Shake 
speare 

W here is this lifer 
That would depopulate the citj 
And be ever) man himself * * 


The overwhelming influence of music on the soul is compared 
b> both to a rape or riv ishment 

Bacon sa^s 

Melodious tunes so fitting and delighting the cars that heard them as that it 
ravished and betrajed all passengers Winged enticements to m xsh and 

rape mortal men 5 

While Shakespeare sa> s 


And again 


And again 


D) this divine ur now is his soul rot isle f* 
W hen we 

Almost with ra isled listening could not find 
His hour of speech a minute 1 

One whom the music of his own tain tongue 
Doth tatish like enchanting harmony 8 


We have in both the great power of circumstances compared to 
the rush of a flood of water 
Bacon 

In this great d In of danger * 


Shakespeare 

Thy deed inhuman and unnatural 
Provokes this d luge most unnatural 10 
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Again 

Tins food of fortune * 

Again 

And such a jto i of greatness fell 5 

Again 

This great feed of \ i* itor 1 


In their cffoit to express threat quanta) we !ia\r both rf ft r- 
nng to the ocean for their mctaphois 
Bacon has 

lie came with such *i ua cf p t 'i( i< < upon It llj 
A si a of uir i 

Shakespeare has precisely the same cmious expression 

A sea cf rt> 5 

Bacon also has 


Yost sirs of time 1 
A sea of quicksilver * 

Again Bacon says 

Will turn a sea of loser metal into gold 5 

In Shakespeare the same “large composition” of the mind 
drives him to seek in the greatest of terrestrial objects a means of 
comparison with the huge subjects which fill his thoughts 

A sea of jojs 10 
A sea of care 11 
Shed seas of tears 
A sea of glor) r 
That sea of blood 1 1 
A sea of w ocs 16 


We also find in Hamlet 

A sea of troubles 16 

This word, thus employed, has been regarded as so pcculiai and 
unusual that the commentators for a long time insisted that it was 
a misprint Even Pope, himself a poet, altered it to read “ a siege 
of troubles,” others would have it “ assail of troubles” But we 


1 Twelfth Night., iv, 3 

2 1st Henry IV, v, 1 

3 Tunon of Athens, 1, 1 

4 Apophthegms 

6 Advancement cf Learn- 

ing, book 11 


0 Tunon of Athens, i\, 2 
’’Advancement of Learn- 
ing, book 1 
8 Ibid , book n 
8 Natural History, § 32C 
10 Pericles, v, 1 


11 Ho rj l III , in, 2 

12 Rape cf L tcrcee > 

13 1st IIci ry VI , iv, 7 
14 3d Net ry VI , 11, 5 
16 Tunon of A the; s, 1, 1 
14 Uamht , m, 1 
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see that it was a common expression with both Bacon and 
t Shakespeare j 

Bacon has also 

The ocean of philosophy 1 
The ocean of history 

Shakespeare has 

An ocean of his tears 8 
An ocean of salt tears 4 

In the same way the tides of the ocean became the source of 
numerous comparisons 

The most striking was pointed out some time since by Montagu 
and Judge Holmes Not only is the tide used as a metaphor but 
it enforces precisely the same idea 

Bacon 

In the third place I set down reputation because of the peremptory tides 
and currents it hath which if thej be not taken in their due time arc seldom 
recovered 

Shakespeare sa> s 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune 

Omitted all the voj age of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries 

On such a full sea are we now afloat 

And we must take the cun ent wYisn it serve 

Or lose our ventures * 

Bacon and Shakespeare recur very often to this image of the 
tides 

My Lord Coke floweth according to his own fid s and not according to the 
tides of business 1 

Here tides of business is the same thought as tides of 
affairs m the foregoing quotation from Shakespeare 

Bacon again says 

The tide of anv opportunity the periods and tut of estates 8 

And again 

Besides the open aids from the Duchess of Burgundy there wanted not some 
secret t des from Maximilian and Charles 

Exi-er H t y Ad a t fL a n g b ok 

G 1 1 st t Jut Ca v 3 

Tw Cent! m n fVer n j Letter to the K g F bru ry s 65 
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And again 

The hth r 'incl currents of rccutcd errors 

Shakespeai e says 

The itch of blood in me 
Hath proudly flowed in \anit} till nou , 

Noiv doth it tuin and ebb back to the sea, 

Where it shall mingle with the state of floods, 

And flow henceforth in formal m.ijcstj : 

And it will be obseived that the curious fact is not that both 
should employ the word “tide” foi that was of corn sc a common 
word in the daily speech of all men, but that they should both 
employ it in a metaphorical sense, as the “tide of affairs,” “the 
tide of business,” “the tide of enois,” “the tide of blood,” etc 

And not only the ocean itself and the tides, but the swelling of 
the waters by distant stoims is an image constantly m the minds of 
both 

Bacon says 

There was an unusual swillni" m the state, the forerunner of greater troubles " 

And again 

Likewise it is everywhere taken notice of that ‘oatc> s do somewhat twill amt 
use be f on tempest** 

While in Shakespeare we have the same companson applied in 
the same way 

Before the dajs of change, still is it so, 

By a divine instinct, men’s minds mistrust 
Ensuing danger, as, b> proof, wc see 
The watci s swell In fon a bouillons stoim " 

And here we have this precise thought in Bacon 

As there are certain hollow blasts of wind and secret swelling of seas before a 
tempest, so cue there m states 6 

Can any man believe this exact repetition, not only of thought, 
but of the mode of representing it by a figure of speech, was acci- 
dental ? 

And from this rising of the water both coin an adjective 

Bacon says 

Such a swelling season , 7 

meaning thereby one full of events and dangei s 

1 Statutes of Uses 3 Echc Queen Elizabeth 6 Richai d III , n, 3 

- 3 d He my IV ,\, 2 * Natural H is toy of Winds e Essay Of Sedition 
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While Shakespeare uses the adjective in the same peculiar 


Again 

As happy prologues to the s telling act 
Of the imperial theme 1 

The s elling difference 9 

Again 

Behold the s oelhng scene 

Again 

Noble s telling spirits •* 


The clouds , in both writers furnish similes for overhanging 
troubles 

Bacon says 

Nevertheless since I do perceive that this cloud hangs over the House s 

And again Bacon sa>s 

The King Willing to leave a clou l upon him produced him 

openly to plead his pardon * 

Shakespeare sajs 

And all the clouds that lowered upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried 7 

And again Bacon says 

But the cloud of so great a rebellion hatting over his head made him work 
sure 8 

Shakespeare sajs 

How is it that the clouds stilt haiu' on you? 9 

Bacon says 

The King had a careful eye where this wandering cloud would break 1 

Shakespeare 

Can such things be 

And o\ ercome us like a summer s cloud 
Without our special wonder? 11 


Bacon says 

He had the image at i l superscription upon him of the Pope in his honor of Car 
dmal 11 

This thought is developed in Shakespeare into the well known 
comparison 

A fellow by the hand of nature marked 
Quoted and signed to do a deed of shame 13 
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In the one case the sttfct scnpiion of the Pope marks the Cardinal 
for honor, in the othei the hand of nature has signed its signature 
upon the man to show that he is fit foi a deed of shame 

And Bacon uses the woid signatuic m the following 

Some immortal monument bearing a character and signature both of the 
power, etc 1 2 

Bacon says 

Meaning thereby to hanozo his people " 

Shakespeaie says 

Let the Volsccs 

Plow Rome and hanozo Italy 3 

And again 

Whose lightest word would hanozo up thy soul 1 5 


Bacon says 

Intending, the discretion of behavior is a great thief of meditation c 

Shakespeare says 

You thief of lovt 6 


And again 


A very little thief of occasion * 


Bacon says 

It was not long but Perkin, who was make of qmcl si fan , which is hard to ho’d 
or imprison, began to stir 8 

While Shakespeare says 

The rogue fled from me like quicksilver 9 

And again 

That, swift as qmclsifan, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body 10 

Here Perkin is compared to quicksilver by Bacon, and the 
volatile Pistol is compared to quicksilver by Shakespeaie 

Bacon says 

They were executed at divers places upon the sea-coast of Kent, Sussex 
and Norfolk, for sea-mad s or light-houses, to teach Perkin’s people to avoid the 
coast 11 


1 Advancement of Lea) inns', book l 

2 History of Henry VII 

3 Coi lolantes, v, 3 

4 Hamlet , 1, 5 

5 Advancement of Learning, book 11 


11 History of Hemy VII 


6 Midsummci Night' s Dream, 111, 
T Conolanns, 11, 1 
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0 Hamlet, 1, 5 
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Shakespeare uses the same comparison 

The very sea mark of my utmost sail 1 

In both cases the words are used in a figurative sense 


Bacon says 

The king being lost in a uiood of suspicion and not knowing whom to trust 1 

Shakespeare 

And I — like one lost in a thorn} aood 
That rents the thorns and is rent with the thorns 
Seeking a way and straying from the way 
Not knowing how to find the open air 
But toiling desperatel} to find it out 3 

Speaking of the Perkin Warbeck conspiracy, Bacon sa>s 

This was a finer counterfeit slot e than Lambert Simnel being better done ana 
worn upon greater hands being graced after with the wearing of a king of 
France 4 

And again 

Virtue is like a rich stone best plain set J 

In Shakespeare Richmond describes Richard III as 
A base foul stone made precious by the foil 
Of England s chair where he is falselj set * 

Here Bacon represents Warbeck as a counterfeit stone 
Shakespeare represents Richard III as a foul stone One is 
graced by a King s wearing the other is made precious by being 
‘set in the royal chair of England 

Bacon says 

Neither the excellence of wit however great nor the die of experience how 
ever frequently cast can overcome such disadvantages 7 

And again Bacon sajs 

Determined to put it to the ha ai / 

Shakespeare says 

' I have set my life upon a cast 

And I will stand the ha ard of the d c * 

The singular thought that ships are tails to the land occurs m 
Bacon 
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And for the timber of this realm it is the matter for our walls, walls not 
only for our houses, but foi out island 1 

Shakespeare speaks of the sea itself as a wall 

This precious stone set m a silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall 2 

Here again we see Bacon’s “Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain 
set” 

And again Shakespeaie says 

When our sta-walkd garden, the whole land, 

Is full of weeds 3 


Bacon says 

To speak and to ti limpet out your commendations 4 

Shakespeaie says 

Will plead like angels, /;«;«^cM.ongued 6 * 


Bacon says 

This line she cast abroad, thinking that this fame and belief would draw 
at one time or other some birds to strike upon it 6 

Shakespeare employs the same comparison 

Petruchio says of Katharine 

My falcon now is sharp and passing empty 
And, till she stoop, she must not be full-gorged, 

For then she never looks upon her line " 


Bacon has 


Whose leisurely and snail-like pace 8 * 


Shakespeare has. 


Snail-paced beggary D 


I 


Bacon says 

But touching the reannexing of the duchy of Britain, the embassador 
bare aloof from it as if it was a lock 10 


In the play of Hauy VIII , Norfolk sees Wolsey coming, and 
says to Buckingham 


Lo, where comes that lock 
That I advise your shunning 11 


1 Case of Impeachment of Waste 

2 Richai d II , ii, i 

3 Ibid , m, 4 

4 Letter to Villiers, June 12, 1G16 
0 Macbeth , 1, 7 
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Both use the tempering of wax as a metaphor 
Bacon 

The king would not take hts [Lambert s] life taking him but as an image of 
ax that others had tempered and molded 1 

Talstaff sajs 

There I will visit Master Robert Shallow Csquire I hate him already temper 
tug between my finger and my thumb and shortly I will seal with him 5 

Bacon sajs 

With long and continual counterfeiting and with oft l lint" a he he was 
turned by habit almost into the thing he seemed to be and from a liar to a 
l liner * 

Shakespeare sajs 

Like one 

Who having unto truth bj telling of it 
Made such a sinner of hts memor) 

To credit his ow n he * 


Bacon sa>s 

Fortune is of a toman t nature and will sooner follow bj slighting than bj 
too much wooing * 

Shakespeare 

Well if fortune be a ajoman she s a good wench for this gear * 

Bacon 

The Queen had endured a strange eclipse by the king s flight T 

Shakespeare 

I take my leave of thee fair son 
Born to eclipse thy life this afternoon 8 


Bacon sajs 

The king saw plainly that the kingdom must again be put to the stile and that 
he must f"ht for it 9 

Shakespeare saj s 

They hav e tied me to the stale I cannot flj 
But bear like I must fgj t the course 10 

And again 

Have jou not set mine honor at the stale ? 11 

Again 

I am tied to the stale and I must stand the course IJ 
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Speaking of the lebellion of Lambcit SimncII, Bacon sajs 
But their snow-hall did not gather us it went 
Sliakespeaie says 

If but a doren I rcnrli 
Were there in arms, they would be ns i c ill 
To train ten thousand English to their side, 

Or, as n little snow, tumbled about, 

Anon becomes a mountain ' 


Both conceive of truth as something buncd deep and onl> to be 
gotten out by digging 
Bacon says 

As we can dig truth out of the mine • 


Shakespeare sa} s 


I will find 

Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the center 3 


Both compaie human life to a pilgi image 
Bacon 

In this progress and pilgi image of human life 1 

Shakespeare 

How brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage. 

That the stretching of a span 
Buckles in his sum of age 5 

Both use the comparison of dtozamng to express overwhelmed 
or lost 

Bacon 

Truth di owned in the depths of obscurity 6 

Shakespeare says 

While heart is d> owned in cares ' 

I di owned these news in tears 8 

Bacon says 

But men are wanting to themselves in laying this gift of the gods upon the 
back of a silly, slow-paced ass 9 

' iv, 4 6 As You Like It , m. s 

* History of Henry VJI « Wisdom of the Altaic, is- P, emetheus 

* Hamlet, 1,2 * 2 d Henry VI , , 

Wisdom of the Ancients— Sj>h 3 nx * 3d Henry VI, 11, i 

9 Wisdom of the Ancients— Prometheus 
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Shakespeare 

If thou art rich thou art poor 
For like an ass whose back with ingots bows 
Thou bear st thy hea\ y riches but a journey 
And death unloads thee 1 

In both we find the strange and unchristian thought that the 
heavenly powers use men as a means of amusement and both 
express it with the same word sport 
Bacon says 

As if it were a custom that no mortal man should be admitted to the table of 
the gods but for sport * 

Shakespeare say s 

As flics to wanton bo> s are n c to the gods 
They kill us for their sport 3 

Bacon says 

Your life is nothing but a continual actin'* on the stage * 

While Shakespeare has 

All the world s a stage 

And all the men and women mcrclj play ers * 

We find Bacon making this comparison in the address of the 
Sixth Counselor to the Prince 

I assure your Excellency their lessons were so cumbersome as if they would 
make you a king in a play who when one would think he standeth in great 
majesty and felicity is troubled to say his part 8 

And we find Shakespeare making use of the same comparison 
in sonnet xxm 

As an imperfect actor on the stage 
W ho with his fear is put beside his part 

Bacon says 

The maintaining of the laws which is the hed^e and fence about the liberty of 
the subject 7 

Shakespeare uses the same comparison 

There s such divinity doth hedge a king 8 

Bacon says 

The place I have in reversion as it standeth now unto me is like another 
M frM a J } a L X It i 7 

W d m / th A t — H m C taC ayor — Lf a dJl’ari vol p 34 
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man’s ground reaching upon my house, which may mend mj prosper t, hut doth 
not fill my barn 1 

While Shakespeaie indulges in a parallel thought 

Fal staff Of w hat quality w as jour lot c, then 7 

Foid Like a fair house built on another man’s ground, so that 1 hate lost 
my edifice by mistaking the place where I erected it 

Bacon says 

Duty , though my state lie buried in the sands, tnd mj favors be c.t*l upon tin 
waters, and my honors be committed to the wind, \ct stamhtl sure!} built upon 
the lock , and hath been and ever shall be unforced and unattempted 2 3 * 

And Shakespeaie says 

Yet mj dun , 

As does a lock against the eluding flood, 

Should the approach of this wild rncr bre ik 
And stand unshaken } ours * 

Bacon, speaking of popular piophecies, sa)s 

My judgment is that they ought all to be despised and ought but to serve for 
•winter talk by tin fiusuh 5 \ 

Shakespeare says 

Oh, these flaws and starts 
(Impostors to true fear) would well become 
A woman’s stoty by a unito's fire, 

Authorized by her grandam G 

In the Advertisement Touching an Holy War , Bacon uses the com- 
parison of a fan, separating the good from the bad by the wind 
thereof Speaking of the extirpation of the Moors of Valcntia, one 
of the parties to the dialogue, Zebedous, says 

Make not hasty judgment, Gamaliel, of that great action, which was as 
Christ’s fan in those countries 

And m Tioilus and Ci cssida we have the same comparison 

Distinction, with a broad and powerful fan, 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away 7 


Bacon says 

Though the deaf adder will not hear, yet is he charmed that he doth not hiss 

Shakespeare says m the sonnets 

My adder sense 

To critic and to flatterer stopped is 


1 Letter to the Lord Keeper 4 Henry VIII , 111, 2 

3 Merry Wives of Windsor, u, 2 5 Essay Of Prophecies, 

3 Letter written for Essex 6 Macbeth , 111, 4 

7 Troilus and Crcssida 1, 3 
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Another \ery odd and unusual comparison is used by both 
Bacon referring to the rebellion of Cornwall and the pretensions 
of Perkin Warbeck to the crown, says 

But now these bullies began to meet as they use to do upon the top of the 
unter 1 

And again 

The action in Ireland was but a bull le 1 

Shakespeare says speaking of the v. itches in Macbeth 

The earth hath bubbles as the aater has 
And these are of them 3 

And again 

Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon s mouth 4 

And do but blow them to their trials the bubbl s are out B 

Bacon says 

But it was ordained that this winding i y of a Plantagenet should kill the true 
tree itself 6 

Shakespeare says 

That now he was 

The * y which had hid my princely trunk 
And suck d mj virtue out on t 

Here it is not a reference merely to the ivy but to the ivy as the 
destroyer of the tree and in both cases applied metaphorically 

Bacon says 

Upon the first grain of incense that was sacnf ced upon the altar of peace at 
Boloign Perkin was smoked away 8 

Shakespeare 

Upon such sacnf ces my Cordelia 
The gods themselves throw incense 9 


Here is a curious parallelism 
Bacon 

The last words of those that suffer death for religion like the songs of dying 
s tans do wonderfully work upon the minds of men and strike and remain a long 
time m their senses and memories 10 

It tory fH tt y l II t le L k It ^ T mp t \ 

* lb d 1 II ml t v H tory fll ny VII 

'Math h I 3 // tory fll y l II L r v 3 
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Shakespeare says 

1 he tongues of t'jti.i' men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony ’ 

And again 

Then if he lose, he m ikee .t siearA\\ e end, 

Fading in music " 

And again 

’Tie stranne that (hr (I c hould < inp 
I am the c\ gnet to this p vie, f unt r i, m , 

Who chants a doleful hy mn to lu r ov n <h '// " 

Hete we have in both not only the comparison of the v ords 

of dying men to the song of dying swans, but the fact is noted 

that the w r ords of such mcn“cnfoicc attention” and strike and 

remain a long time” in the minds and memories of men. 

In both, the /lining of bushes to catch birds is used as a meta- 
phor Bacon says 

Whatever service I do to her Majesty, it shall be thought to be but sent Lur 
vacation, lime- tings and fetches to place myself 1 2 3 4 * * 

Shakespeare says 

They are hated with the t\ngs ' 

Myself have hand a bush for her ' 

O It mid soul, that, struggling to be free "• 

Like lime-lings set 8 

Mere fetches, the images of revolt 0 

In both, sickness and death are compared to an arrest by an 
officer 

Bacon says, alluding to his sickness at Huntingdon 

This present anesi of me by his Divine Majesty 

Shakespeare says 

This fell sergeant, Death, 

Is strict m hisa?/cj/ 10 

And in sonnet lxxiv Shakespeare says, speaking of his death 

But be contented, when that fell attest. 

Without all bail, shall carry me away 


1 R,cha ' dJI > “• 1 6 All's Well that r.nds Well, id, 5 

2 Met chant of Venice, in, 2 r 2d Henry VI , 1, - 

3 King John, v, 7 1 Hamlet, in, 3 ’ 

4 Letter to F Greville — Life and Works, 8 2d Henry VI , m, 3 

vol 1, p 359 1 0 £.car, n, 4 

10 Hamlet, v, 2 
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Bacon speaks of 

The hour glass of one man s life * 

Shakespeare sajs 

Turning the accomplishment of man) years 
Into an hourglass * 


In Bacon we have the odor of flowers compared to music 
The breath of flowers is far sweeter in the air (where it comes ami goes like 
the warbling of music) than in the hand 2 

Shakespeare reverses the figure and compares the sounds of 
music to the odor of flow ers 

That strain again — it had a <1> ing fall 
Oh « came o or my soul like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of \tolcts 
Stealing and gning odor 4 


Bacon sajs 

That repose of the mind which onl> rides at author upon hope 1 

Shakespeare sajs 

See Posthumus authors upon Imogen * 

Whilst my invention hearing not m> longue 
Authors on Isabel ’ 


Bacon sa>s 

The desire of power in excess caused the angels t fall * 

Shakespeare saj s 

I charge thee fling ara) ambition 
B> that sin ftll the angels • 

We have in Bacon the following curious expression 

These things did he [king IIcnr>] wisely foresee whereby all things fell 

into his hp as he desired 19 

Shakespeare sajs 

Now the time is come 

That France must veil her lofty plumM crest 
And let her head fall into JEn land s l ip 11 


1 AH t f L ns bo L 

H n yl p 1 gue , 

E say Of G H 
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Med Sacra — C/E V ly Ilofi 
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We all t emcmbct Keats’ touching epitaph 

Here lies one whose name w is v.ril in v at< r 

We find the ouginal of tins thought in Shukesptate 

Noble xna'hrn, 

Men’s c\ il manners live in br iss, ihur \ irtu* * 

We w nlc in water 1 2 3 4 5 

And if we follow back the pedigree of the thought v e find it tu 
Bacon’s 

High treason is not wnthr v u< 

And this teappears in Shakespeare thus 

This weak impress of love is as a fleam 
T) i itch'd in i n, which with an hours lie it 
Dissolves to wo ft > mil does lo'-e his form “ 


Bacon 

Your beadsman therefore addresseth himself to \our Majt'Uv 1 

Shakespeai e 

Commend th> grievance to mj hol> prajers, 

For I will he thy beadsman, Valentine ! 

In the following we have a striking parallelism Bacon sa> s 

In this the ate> of man’s life it is reserved, etc r 

Shakespeare says 

This wide and universal t/nat, > 

Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 
Wherein vve play 7 


And we have the same thought presented in another form 
Bacon says 

Your life is nothing but a continual achn» upon a stage s 

Shakespeai e says 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely play ers 9 


Bacon says 

For this giant lesDidtlh the sea, and I 
this side 10 

1 Hem y VIII , iv, 2 

2 Coll Sent 

3 Two Gentlemen of Vei ona, m, 2 

4 Letter to the King 

5 Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1, 1 


would take and snare him by the foot on 
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7 As Von Lilc It, 11, 6 

8 Mash 
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10 Duels 
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Shakespeare says 

His legs bestrtd the ocean 1 

And again 

Why man he doth bestrtd the narrow worl { 
Like a Colossus * 


Bacon says 

Many were glad that the e f trs and uncertainties were 0 etllo n and that the 
die was cast 3 


Shakespeare says 

The ague fit of J r 1 rblo n 4 

\t scapes and perils 0 rbhu.n s 


Again 


Bacon sajs 

Religion justice counsel and treasure are the four pillxrs of <*r» ertt nent 8 

Shakespeare saj s 

Brave peers of England pillxrs of the stxt ' 

The triple pxllxr of the world * 

These shoulders these ruined pillars 9 
I charge j ou by the law 
Whereof you are a well deserving 10 


The seeds of plants furnish a favorite subject of comparison 
with both writers 

Bacon speaks of ideas that 

Cast their seeds m the minds o others 1 

He also refers to 

The secret seels of diseases 19 

Again he sajs 

There has been covered in mj mind a long time a seed of affection and zeal 
toward your Lordship 13 

Shakespeare sajs 

There is a history in all men s lives 
Figuring the nature of the t mes deceased 


* A t ya dCl / t 
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The which observed, a in m m i> prophej , 
With a near aim, of the main eh uux of thinr- 
As yet to come to life, which in liiur s<uL 
And weak beginnings lie mtreasured ' 

He also speaks of 

I lie sud of honor " 

'I he utds of time ' 


Bacon compares himself to a tot eh 

I shall, perhaps, before m> death ha\c rendered the are a h"ht unto postern 
by kindling this new to) eh amid the darkneas of philo'-opln 1 2 3 4 

Again lie says 

Matters should rcccn c success h> combat and imulntion, and ml I at g uf r 
any one man's spat /ling and s/talni' to, eh •* 

Shakespeare says 

Ilcai en doth with us as we with tore/ ts do, 

Not light them for themsehes, for >f our \irtue> 

Did not go forth of 11s, ’twcrc all alike 
As if ve had them not c 

Speaking of Fortune, Shakespeare sajs 

The wise and fool, the artist and unread, 

The hard and soft, seem all afiin’d and kin 
But in the wind and tempest of her frown, 

Distinction, with a broad and powerful fan, 

Puffing at all, winnows the light awaj , 

And what hath mass or matter, by itself 
Lies, rich in virtue and nnming/cd 7 

And in Bacon we have the same comparison of the v, innowing 
fan separating the light fiom the heavy He says, speaking of 
church matters 

And what are mingled but as the chaff and the corn, which need but a fan to 
sift and sever them 8 

Shakespeare says 

Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France 5 

Bacon, describing Essex’ expedition against Cadiz, said 

This journey was like lightning For m the space of fourteen hours the King 
of Spain’s navy was destroyed and the town of Cales taken 10 


1 2d Henry IV , in i 

2 Merchant of Venice u, g 

3 Macbeth I, 3 

4 Letter to King James, prefaced to Great 

Instauratzon 


6 Wisdom of tlu Ancients— Prev cthe ts 
f Measure for Measure , !, 1 

7 Troilus and Cressida, 1, 3 

8 The Pacification of the Church 
5 King John, 1, 1 

with Spain 


10 Consid touching War 
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Bacon called one of his great philosophical w orhs 
The selling ladder of the intelligence 

Shakespeare has 

Northumberland thou ladd r wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbrohe ascends my throne 1 

Bacon says 

It is the wisdom of crocodiles that si el tears when thej would devour * 

Shakespeare says 

Gloster s show 

Beguiles him as the mournful crocodile 
W »th sorrow snares relenting passengers 3 

Says Bacon 

The axe should be put to the root of the tree 4 

Says Shakespeare 

We set the axe to thy usurping root 3 

But the field of labor in this direction is simply boundless 
One whose memory is stored with the expressions found in the two 
sets of writings cannot open cither one without being vividly 
reminded of the other Both writers, if we are to consider them, 
for the sake of argument, as two persons thought in the same way 
the cast of mind in each was figurative and metaphorical both 
vivified the driest details with the electricity of the imagination 
weaving it through them like lightning among the clouds and 
each, as I have shown was very much in the habit of repeating 
himself, and thus reiterated the same figures of speech time and 
again 

r I dll V J sd II y vi i 

Essay Of II do nfor a Man S If * Pro cd ng at Y rk II se 
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IDENTICAL OPINIONS 

A plague of opinion ' A man may wear it on both sides like a leather jerkm 

D oilus and Cressida, 111,3 

W E come now to another group of parallelisms those of 
thoughts, opinions 01 beliefs, where the identity is not in 
the expression, but in the underlying conception 

We find that both writers had great purposes 01 intentions of 
working for immortality, the one figuring his works as “banks or 
mounts,” great earthworks, as it were; the othei as great 
foundations or “bases” on which the future might build 
Bacon says 

I resolved to spend my time wholly m writing, and to put forth that poor 
talent or half talent, or what it is, that God hath given me, not, as hereto- 
fore, to particular exchanges, but to hauls 01 mounts of pcifetiniy, which will not 
break 1 

Shakespeare says 

Were it aught to me I bore the canopy, 

With my extern the outward honoring, 

Or laid gi cat bases for eternity, 

Which prove more short than waste or ruining - 

Here the same idea runs through both expressions “ banks of 
perpetuity ” and “ bases for eternity ” 

Both believed that a wise government should be omniscient 
Bacon says 

So unto princes and states, especially towards wise senators and councils, the 
natures and dispositions of the people, their conditions and necessities, their fac- 
tions and combinations, their animosities and discontents, ought to be, in regard 
to the variety of their intelligence, the wisdom of their observations and the height 
of their station where they keep sentinel, in great part clear and transparent 3 

Shakespeare says 

The providence that’s in a watchful state 
Knows almost every grain of Plutus’ gold, 

Finds bottom m the uncomprehensive deeps, 


1 Touching a Holy Wat 


2 Sonnet cvxv 
370 


3 Advancement of Learning, book u 
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Keeps place with thought and almost like the gods 

Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles 

There is a mystery (with whom relation 

Durst never meddle) in the soul of state 

Which hath an operation more divine 

Than breath or pen can give expression to 1 

Both had noted that envy eats into the spirits and the very body 
of a man 

Bacon says 

Love and envj do make a man pine which other affections do not because 
they arc not so continual 1 

Such men in other men s calamities arc as it were in season and are ever on 
the loading part 3 

Envy is the worst of all passions and feedeth upon the spirits and they again 
upon the body * 

Shakespeare say s 

\ ond Cassius has a lean and hungry look 
Such men as he be never at heart s case 
Whiles thev behold a greater than themselves 4 

Both speak of hope as a medicine of the mind Bacon says 

To make hope the antidote of human diseases * 

And again 

And as Aristotle saith That young men may be happy but not otherwise 
but by hope 1 

Shakespeare says 

The miserable have no other medicine 
But only hope 8 

Both had observed the shriveling of parchment m heat Bacon 
says 

The parts of wood split and contract skins become shriveled and not only 
that but if the spirit be emitted suddenly by the heat of the fire become so hastily 
contracted as to twist and roll themselves up * 

Shakespeare uses the same fact as the basis of a striking com 
panson as to king John, dying of poison 

There is so hot a summer m my bosom 
That all m> bowels crumble up to dust 
I am a scribbled form drawn with a pen 
Upon a parch nent and against this fire 
Do I shrink up 10 
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We find both dwelling upon the' fact that a shrewd mind will 
turn even disadvantages to use Bacon says 

Excelkni suits mil male use of every Utile thing 1 

Falstaff says 

It is no mattei if I do halt, I have the wars for my color, and m> pension 
shall seem the more reasonable A good suit soil l make use of anything 1 will 
turn diseases to commodity 

Both had observed that sounds are heard better at night than 
by day Bacon says 

Sounds are better heard, and farther off, in the evening or in the night, than at 
the noon or in the day But when the air is more thick, as m the night, the 

sound spendeth and spreadeth. As for the night, it is true also that the general 
silence helpeth 3 

Shakespeare says 

Soft stillness and the night ' 

Become the touches of sweet harmony 4 

And again 

Nei issa It is your music, madam, of the house 
Poitia Nothing is good, I see, without respect, 

Methinks it sounds much sweeter than by daj 5 


In the following it appears that the same observation had 
occurred to both in another instance 
Bacon says 

Anger suppressed is also a kind of vexation, and causeth the spirit to feed 
upon the juices of the body, but let loose and breaking forth it helpeth 6 

Shakespeare says 

The grief that will not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it break 7 

And again 

The heart hath treble wrong 
When it is barred the aidance of the tongue 8 


Both allude to the same curious belief Bacon says 

The heavens turn about in a most rapid motion, without noise to us perceived, 
though in some dreams they have been said to make an excellent music 9 


1 Bacon’s letter to Sir Foulke Gre\ tile, 
IVcrAs, vol n, p 23 

2 ed Henry IV ,1,2 

3 Natural History , cent u, § 143 

4 Merchant op Venice, v, 1 
3 Ibid 


written in the name of the Earl of Esset —Life and 

6 Ilisto, y Of Life and Death 

7 Maclcth, i \ , 3 
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8 Natural History cent 11 
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Shakespeare idealizes dreams thus ' 

There s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims 1 

And here we find both drawing the same distinction between 
the approbation of the wise and the foolish 

Hamlet sa) s to the players 

Now this overdone or come tardy off though It make the unskillful laugh 
cannot but make the judicious grieve the censure of the which one must in jour 
allowance o er weigh a whole theater of others * 

Bacon sa>s 

So it maj be said of ostentation Boldly sound jour own praises and some of 
it will stick It will stick In the more ignorant and the populace though men of 
wisdom may smile at it and the reputation won writh many will amply countervail 
the disdain of a few 3 

This conclusion is of course ironical 

Bacon compares the earth to an ant lull with the men 

Like ants era / //<*• up an l do cn Some carry com and some carry their 
young and some go empty and all — to and fro — a little heap of tint * 

And we find the same thought in Hamlet 

What should such fellows as I do err thng between earth and heaven * 

Here the word cradling expresses the thought of something 
vermin like insect like, and the comparison of the whole ant lull of 
the crawling w orld to a little heap of dust was in Bacon s mind 
when he wrote 

What a piece of work is man' And yet to me what is this quintessence of 
dust! 


Both had noticed the servihtj of the creatures that fawn on 
power Bacon says 

Such instruments as are never failing about princes which spy into their 
humors and conceits and second them and not only second them but in second 
ing increase them yea and many times without their knowledge pursue them 
farther than themselves would * 

Shakespeare puts these words into the mouth of King John 
It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take their humor for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life 


1 V’er J t fie 
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\nd, on the winking of authority , 

To understand a law, to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humor than advised respect 1 

Here the same thought is followed out to the same after- 
thought that the creature exceeds the purpose of the king, in his 
superserviceable zeal 

Bacon says 

He prays and labors for that which he knows he shall be no less happy with- 
out, he believes his prayers arc heard, e\en when they are denied, and gives 
thanks for that which he prays against 2 

Shakespeare says 

We, ignorant of ourselves, 

Beg often our own harm, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good, so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers 3 

The Rev H L Singleton, of Maryland, calls my attention to 
the following parallelism 

Bacon says 

And, therefore, it is no wonder that art hath not the pow'er to conquer nature, 
and by pact or law of conquest to kill her, but on the contrary, it turns out that art 
becomes subject to nature, and yields obedience as wife to husband 4 

And we find in Shakespeare the same philosophy that nature is 

superior to the very art which seeks to change hei He says 

Peidita For I have heard it said, 

There is an art which, in their piedness, shares 

With great creating nature 

Polixencs Say there be, 

Yet nature is made better by no mean 
But nature makes that mean, so, over that art 
Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes 5 

Again Shakespeaie says 

Nature’s above art 6 

Compare this with Bacon’s expression, above- 

Art becomes subject to nature 

And Bacon says in The New Atlantis 

t 

W e make by art, in the same orchards and gardens, trees and flowers to come 

1 Knur John , W, 2 •' A talanta or Gam 

- Character cf a. Believing Christian , §22 & Winter's Tale , iv , 3 

3 Antony and Cleopatra 6 L ear , 1V) g 
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earlier or later than their seasons and to come up and bear more speedily than by 
their natural course they do We make them also bj their art greater than their 
nature 1 


This is the same thought that we find m the verses above 


quoted 


That art 

\\ hich > ou say ad is to nalur 


Mr J T Cobb calls attention to the following parallelism of 
thought In book u Ad ancemcnt of Learning , Bacon saj s 

These thre as in the bod} so in the mind seldom meet and commonlj sever 
and sometimes two of them meet and rarelj all three * 

While in the Shakespeare sonnets we have 

Three themes in one which wondrous scope affords 
Fair kind and true hav c often lived alone 
Which three till now never did meet in one * 


Both regarded rather the fact than the e\pression of it 
Bacon sajs 

Here therefore is the first distemper of learning when men study words and 
not matter 4 

We seem to hear Hamlet s mocking utterance 

W hat read j ou my lord ? 

W ords words words * 

Miss Delia Bacon noted that both held the same view as to the 
dependence of men on events 
Shakespeare sa> s 

So our virtues 

Lie in the interpretation of the times 8 

While Bacon says 

The times in many cases give great light to true int rpictitions 

Mrs Pott calls attention to the following parallelism In 
Bacon s Promtts , No 972 we have 

Always 1 1 losets have their words 

And Shakespeare echoes this as follows 

Losers will hav e lei e 

To ease their stomachs with tleir bitter vord 7 
it 
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Also 

And well such losus may have leave to speak 1 


Bacon says 

For protestations, and professions, and apologies, I never found them \cry 
fortunate, but they rather increase suspicion than clear it " 

In Shakespeare we have 

Hamlet Madam, how like you this play 7 
Queen The lady protests too much, methinks 3 


Both even used and believed in the same di ng 

Bacon says 

For opening, I commend beads or pieces of cat duns bcntdictus 4 

In Much Ado about Nothing we have 

Get you some of this distilled cat dims bcncdictus and lay it to jour heart, it is 
the only thing for a qualm 5 

Both believed that murders were brought to light by the opera- 
tion of God Bacon speaks of the belief in the wounds of the mur- 
dered man bleeding afresh at the approach of the murderer, and 
says 

It may be that this participated of a miracle, by God’s judgment, who usually 
bnngeth muideis to light 

Macbeth says 

It will have blood, they say, blood will have blood, 

Stones have been known to move and trees to speak 
Augurs, and understood relations have 
By magot-spies, and choughs and rooks, brought forth 
The secretest man of blood 6 


Bacon speaks of 

The instant occasion flying away n ; econcilably 1 

Shakespeare says 

The flighty purpose ncvci is o' a too h 
Unless the act go with it 8 


Church speaks of Bacon’s 

Great idea of the reality and boundless worth of knowledge which 
had taken possession of his whole nature 9 


1 sd Henry VI , m, i 
■ Speech about Undertakers 

3 Hamlet , m, 2 

4 Hatural Histoiy , cent \, § 963 


6 Much Ado about Nothing, 111, 4 

6 Macbeth , 111, 4 

7 Speech as Lord Chancellor 

8 Macbeth , n , 1 

* Bacon, p 214 
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Shakespeare sajs 

There is no darkness but ignorance 1 
Oh thou monster ignorance 1 * 


Bacon sa>s 

There is no prison to the prison of the thoughts 3 

Shakespeare has the same thought i 

Hamlet Denmark s a prison 
JRosencrant Then is the world one 

Ham A goodlj one in which there arc manj confines wards and dungeons 
Denmark being one of the worst 
Eos We think not so mj lord 

Ham \\ hj then tis none to jou for there is nothing cither good or bad but 
thinking makes it so to me it is a prison * 


As this book is going through the press Mr James T Cobb calls 
my attention to the following parallelism 

Bacon in the Novum Organum referring to the effect of opiates 
says 

The same opiates when taken in moderation do strengthen the spirits render 
them more robust and check the useless and wjl immatory motion * 

Talstaff describing the effect of wine on the sjstcm sajs speak 
ing of the “demure bo>s like Prince John 

They are generally fools and cowards which some of us should be too but 
for inflammation * 

This word inflammation is uncommon this is the onlj occasion 
op which it appears in the Plays 

Shakespeare speaks of 

Sermons in stones and ^ood in everything 

Bacon says 

There is found in e cry tl mg a double nature of g od T 


And here we have a curious parallelism Bacon sajs 

It is more than a philosopher morally can digest but without any such high 
conceit I esteem it like the pulling out of an aching tooth which I remember 
when I was a child and had Uttle plxlosoply I was glad of when it was done * 

* Tvi 1/tJ gft v //<* It AJ t f L n g 
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While Shakespeare links the philosopher and the tooth-ache 
together thus 

For there was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the tooth-ache patiently, 

However, they have writ the style of gods, 

And made a pish at chance and sufferance 

The various modes in which fortunes are obtained had occurred 
to both writers Bacon says 

Fortunes are not obtained without all this ado, for I know they come tumbling 
into some men’s laps, and a number obtain good fortunes by diligence in a plain 
way 3 

Shakespeare says 

Some men are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have greatness 
thrust upon them 3 

That is to say, greatness “ tumbles into their laps ” 


And to both had come the thought that while fortune gave with 
one hand she stinted with the other 

Bacon says 

It is easy to observe that many have strength of wit and courage, but have 
neither help from perturbations, nor any beauty or decency in their doings, some 
again have an elegancy and fineness of carriage, which have neither soundness of 
honesty nor substance of sufficiency, and some, again, have honest and reformed 
minds and can neither become themselves or manage business, and sometimes 
tv o of them meet, and rarely all three 4 

Shakespeaie says 

Will fortune never come with both hands full’ 

She either gives a stomach and no food — 

Such are the poor m health, or else a feast, 

And takes away the stomach — such are the rich 
That have abundance and enjoy it not 5 

Bacon says 

It is not good to look too long upon these turning wheels of vicissitude, lest 
v e become giddy 0 

Shakespeaie has 

Fortune , good-night, smile again, 

Finn th} loJuel 7 

Again 

Giddy Fo> tune's furious fickle 10 heel 8 


1 Muck 1 ro ft! 0 if AV'A/i/f, \ 1 
5 A d~ at cctnet t of Ltan mg, book 11 
3 T-i etfth Xtp t, m 5 
H la-rt iCt: ct * c/Liart it g, book n 
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Again 


Consider it not so deeply 
That way madness lies 1 


We find that both writers realized the wonderfully complex 
character of the human creature 
Bacon says 

Of all things comprehended within the compass of the universe man is a thing 
most mixed and compounded insomuch that he was well termed by the ancients 
a little world It is furnished with most admirable \ irlucs and f unities 1 

And again 

Of all the substances which nature hath produced man s body is most extremely 
compounded in his mansion sleep exercise passions man hath infnite 

motions 3 

The Plays were written, in part to illustrate the characteristics 
of that wonderfully compounded creature man And tn them we 
find 

What a piece of work is man * How noble in reason ' How inf nite in facult\ ' 
In form and moving how express and adnirxbl ' Inaction how like an angel • In 
apprehension how like a god 1 The beauty of the world ' The paragon of animals * 

These are the admirable faculties referred to by Bacon and 
* the little world of the ancients the microcosm reappears in Shake 
speare 

If you see this in the map of my microcosm follows it that I am known well 
enough too?* 

And in the play of Richard II we find the very expression 
little world, applied to the human being 

My bram 1 11 prove the female to my soul 
My soul the father and these two beget 
A generation of still breeding thoughts 
And these same thoughts people this l tile worl l 
In humors like the people of this world * 

Bacon has the following thought 

No doubt in him as in all men and most of all m kings his fortune wrought 
upon his nature and his nature upon his fortune T 

The same thought occurs in Shakespeare 

I grow to what I work in 
Like the dyer s hand 8 
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And both concurred m anothei curious belief 
Bacon says 

And therefore whatsoever want a man hath, he must see that lit pretend the 
\ irtue that shadow eth it * 

Shakespeare says 

Assume a virtue if \ou ha\c it not 5 


Bacon says 

Envy makes greatness the mark and accusation the game 

Shakespeare says 

That thou art blamed shall not be tin defect, 

For slander’s mark was ever )ct the fair, 

The ornament of beauty is suspect, 

A croiv that flies in heaven’s sweetest air 5 

Something of the same thought is found in Bacon’s Promt's, 

No 41 

Dat ventam corvis vexai ecu sin a coltimbas (Censure pardons crov s, but bears 
hard on doves ) 

“ Slander’s matk was ever yet the fair ” The beautiful do\ e falls 
readily under suspicion , but censure pardons “the crow that flies 
->n heaven’s sweetest an ” 

Bacon says 

Health consisteth in an unmovablc constancv and a freedom from passions 
which are indeed the sicknesses of the mind 4 

Macbeth asks the physician 

Canst thou not minister to a wind diseased ? 1 2 3 4 

Bacon says 

For reverence is that wherewith princes are girt from God f 

And again 

For God hath imprinted such a majesty in the face of a prince that no private 
man dare approach the person of his sovereign w ith a traitorous intent ' 

Shakespeare surrounds the king with a hedge a divine hedge 
which girts him 

There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 

That treason can but peep to what it would, 

Acts little of his will 8 

/ 

1 Advancement of Lear mug, book n 

2 Hamlet , ill, 4 

3 Sonnet lxx 

4 Letter to Earl of Rutland, written 

in the name of the Earl of Essex 


“ Macbeth, v, 3 
1 Essaj Of Scdittons 

7 Speech on the Trial of Essex 

8 Han let, iv, 5 
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Sa>s Bacon 

This princess having the spirit of a man and malice of a woman 1 

Shakespeare has a similar antithesis 

I have a man s mind but a woman s might * 

The mdestructibihtj of thought as compared with the tempo 
rary nature of materia! things had occurred to both Bacon sajs 

For have not the verses of Homer continued tncntj five hundred jears with 
out the loss of a sj liable or a letter during which time infinite palaces temples 
castles cities have been dccajcd and demolished 1 

And Shakespeare m a magnificent burst of egotism possible 
onl) under a mask, cries out 

Vot marble 

Nor the gilded monuments of princes 
Shall outlive this powerful rhjmc 4 

Bacon has this thought 

For opportunit) makes the thief * 


Shakespeare saj s 


And even thence thou wilt be stolen I fear 
For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear 

And again 

Rich prejs make true men thieves 7 

And again 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done 8 


Bacon tells us that King Hcnrj VII sent his commissioners to 
inspect the Queen of Naples with a view to matrimony, and desired 
them 

To report as to her complexion favor feature stature health age customs 
behavior condition and estate as if he meant to fnd all things in one uoman 9 

And in Shakespeare w e find Benedick soliloquizing 

One woman is fair yet I am well another is wise jet I am well another vir 
tuous yet I am well but till all graces be in one ooman one woman shall not come 
in my grace 10 
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Bacon says 

The corruption of the best things is the unr 1 * 3 1 1 

Shakespeare has the same thought 

Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds 


Bacon speaks of 

The mmd of man drawn o\er and clouded with the sable paid ion of the both 

And Bacon also says 

So differing a hmmony there is between the spirit of man and the spirit of 
nature 4 

While Shakespeare says 

Such haimony is m mortal souls, 

But, w'hilst this muddy vesture of dccaj 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it 5 


Bacon says s 

A ling is a mortal god on caith c 

Shakespeare says 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings, 
Kings it inahs gods, and meaner creatures kings ' 

Again 

Kings are caith's gods, in vice their law’’s their will 8 

Again 

He is their god, he leads them like a thing 
Made by some other deity than Nature " 

Bacon says 

A beautiful face is a silent commendation 10 

Shakespeare says 

The beauty that is borne here m the face 
The bearer knows not, but commends itself 
To others’ eyes 11 


We find a curious parallelism in the following Bacon says 

For we die daily, and as others have given place to us, so we must in the end 
give way to others 12 


1 History of Henry l II 

- Sonnet 

3 Advancement of Learn- 

ing, book 11 


4 Ne-v Atlantis 
0 Merchant of Venice, v, i 
0 Essay Of a King 
7 Richard III , v, 2 
12 Essay Of Death 


8 Pericles , 1, j 

9 Conolantts , i\ , 6 

10 Or tin Rati 

11 Troilus and Cressida , hi, 3 
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Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Orlando these words 
Only in the world I fill up a place which may be better supplied when I have 
made it empty 1 

Bacon says 

The expectation [of death] brings terror and that exceeds the evil 

Shakespeare says 

Dost thou fear to die ? 

The sense of death is most in apprehension 


Bacon says 

Art thou drowned m security "> Then say thou art perfectly dead 

Shal espeare say s 

You all know security 
Is mortal s chiefest enemy 4 

Hunlet discusses the length of time a body will last in the 
earth And Bacon had studied the same curious subject and he 
notes the fact that 

In churchyards where they bury much the earth will consume the corpse in far 
shorter time than other earth will 5 

Bacon says 

The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts of roses especially not 
blown where the dew sticheth 6 

Shakespeare says 

But let concealment like a worm i the bud 
Feed on her damask cheek 

H L Haydel of St Louis calls my attention to the following 
parallelism noted by Rev Henry N Hudson in his note upon a 
passage in Hamlet i 4 

Mr Hudson gives the passage in his edition of the Plays as fol 
lows 

Their virtues else — be they as pure as grace 
As infinite as man may undergo — 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault the dram of leaven 
Doth all the noble substance of em sour 
To his own scandal 

Hudson says in his foot note 

The meaning is that the dram of leaven sours all the noble substance of theif 

A I L k it &t 6 th s lb d § 728 

Essay Of D th Nt alH (ory I330 T IfthNgJt 4 
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virtues And so in Bacon’s Ihstoi y of Ihmy VII * 'And as a little lent c n of 

new distaste doth commonly sour the whole lump of former met its ” 

Here again we find the critics leading the obscuic passages in 
Shakespeare by the light of Bacon’s utterances 


Both writers felt a profound contempt for the authority of books 
alone In Shakespeaie this was most remarkable A meie poet, 
with no new philosophy to introduce, seeking in the writings of 
preceding ages only for the beautiful, could have had no motnc 
for thus attacking existing opinions And yet we find him 
saying 

Study is like the heavens’ glorious sun, 

That will not be dccp-scarchcd with sauc) looks, 

Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save base authouty , from others’ books 1 2 

In Bacon we find the same opinion and the reason for it His 
whole life was a protest against the accepted conclusions of his 
age, his system could only rise upon the overthrow of that of Aris- 
totle He protested against 

The first distemper of learning, when men stud) words and not matter " 

Again he says 

In the universities of Europe men learn nothing but to believe, first to behe\e 
that others know that which they know not, and after, themselves to bdicv e tint 
they know that which they know not 3 

And again 

Are we richer by one poor invention by reason of all the learning that hath 
been these many hundred years 4 

And again he says 

Neither let him embrace the license of contradicting or ihc servitude of 
authority 5 

This is the very expression of Shakespeare 

Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save base authority 

And again Bacon says 

To make judgment wholly by their rules [studies] is the humor of a scholar 
Crafty men contemn them, simple men admire them, and wise men use them 

1 Love's Labor Lost, 1 , i ,4 Ibid 

2 1 dvanccment of Learning, book l f> Interpretation of Nature 

* In Praise of Knowledge » Essay Of Studies 
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And Shakespeare says 

Why universal plodding prisons up 
The nimble spirits m the arteries 1 

And m this connection we have the following opinion of Bacon 

It seems to me that Pygmalion s frenzy is a good emblem or portraiture of this 
vanity for it or is arc but the images of matter and except they have life of 
reason and invention to fall in lot e with them is all one to fall in love with a 
picture 

We hear the echo of this thought m Hamlets contemptuous 
iteration 

Words words vords 

And Bacon s very thought is found again in the following 

Idle words servants to shallow fools 
Unprofitable sounds w eak arbitrators 1 
Busy y ourselves in skull contending schools 
Debate where leisure serves with dull debaters 

Both writers regarded the lust* or passions of the mind with 
contempt and perceived their unsatisfying nature Bacon says 

And they all know who have paid dear for serving and obeying their lusts 
that whether it be honor or riches or delight or glory or knowledge or any thing 
else which they seek after yet are they but things castoff and by divers men in 
all ages after experience had utterly rejected and loathed 3 

And we find the same thought in Shakespeare 

The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust m action and till action lust 
Is perjured murderous bloody full of blame 
Savage extreme rude cruel not to trust 
Enjoyed no sooner but despised straight 
Past reason hunted and no sooner had 
Past reason hated as a swallowed bait 
On purpose Hid to make the taker mad 
Mad in pursuit and in possession so 
Had having and in quest to have extreme 
A bliss in proof — and proved a very woe 
Before a joy proposed behind a dream 4 

And again 

If the balance of our lives had not one scale of reason to poise another of 
sensuality the blood and baseness of our natures would conduct us to most pre 
posterous conclusions 5 

Both believed that the influences of evil were more persistent in 
the world than those of goodness 
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Bacon says 

Those that bring honor into their family are commonly more v orthy than most 
that succeed, for ill to man’s nature (as it stands pcricrted) hath a natural 
motion stiongcst m continuance , but good, as a forced motion, strongest at first 

Shakespeare says 

The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones 0 

And again 

Men's evil manners live in brass, their \irtucs 
We write in water 3 4 

Neither wntei assented to the belief of the age (since by scien- 
tific tests made a verity) that the condition of the patient’s health 
was shown by the appearance of his urine 

Bacon says 

Those advertisements which your Lordship imputed to me I hold to be no 
more certain to make judgment upon than a patient’s water to a physician 1 * 

In Shakespeare we find the following 

Falstaff Sirrah, you giant, what says the doctor to my water’ 

Page He said, sir, the waiter itself was a good, healtln water, but for the 
party that owned it, he might hate more diseases than lie knew for 


Both believed that too long a continuance of peace caused the 
people to degenerate Bacon aigued that, as the body of man 
could not remain in health without exeicise, the body of a state 
needed exercise also in the shape of foreign wars He sa 3 s 

If it seem strange that I account no state flourishing but that which hath 
neither civil wars nor too long peace, I answer that politic bodies arc like our natur- 
al bodies, and must as well have some natural exercise to \ ptnd t/nn hitmens, as 
to be kept from too violent or continual outrages which spend their best spirits 5 

And we find the same thought, of the necessity of expelling the 
humors of the body by the exercise of war, in Shakespeare 

This is the imposthume of much -wealth and peace. 

That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 
Why the man dies 0 

Again Bacon says 

This want of learning hath been in good countries ruined by civil wars, or in 
states corrupted through wealth oi too g> cal length of peace 1 


1 Essay 

'Julius Ccesar , in, 2 

3 Henry VIII , iv, 2 
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And in the foregoing we have the very collocation of -health and 
peace used by Hamlet and the same thought of corruption at work 
in both cases 

Shakespeare says 

This peiee is nothing but to rust iron increase tailors and breed ballad 
makers 1 

And again 

Discarded unjust servingmen joungcr sons to younger brothers revolted 
tapsters and ostlers trade fallen the cankers of a calm 1 rltanla long peace 5 

Both writers regarded the period of youth as one of great 
danger 

Bacon says 

For those persons which arc of a turbulent nature or appetite do commonly 
pass their youth in man> errors and about their middle and then and not before 
they show forth their perfections 8 

And again 

He passed that dangerous time of his youth m the high st fortune and in a 
vigorous state of health 4 

Shakespeare makes the same observation 

Thou hast passed bj the ambush of young days 
Either not assailed or victor being charged * 

And this word ambush , then an unusual one is also found in 
Bacon s writings he speaks of the Sphynx ‘lying in ambush for 
travelers 

We find a group of identities in reference to the use of intoxi 
eating drinks These I have already given in the chapter on ‘The 
Purposes of the Play s 

But while both condemned drunkenness they agreed in bcliev 
ing that within reasonable limits the use of intoxicating liquors 
strengthened and elevated the race 

Bacon says 

The use of wine m dry and consumed bodies Is hurtful in moist and full todies 
it u good The cause is for that the spirits of the wine do prey upon the dew or 
radical moisture as they call it of the body and so deceive the animal spirit 
But where there is moisture enough or superfluous there wine helpeth to digest and 
desiccate the moisture 1 
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And again. 

I see France, Italy or Spam have not taken into use beer or alt, vliich, per- 
haps if they did, would beitei both then Judiths amt /lull comph \ions 1 

And Shakespeare puls into the mouth of Falslaff, "who was 
“moist and full” enough, m a state of “constant dissolution and 
thaw,” as he said himself, the same opinion . 

A good shcrns-sack hath a tv>o fold operation in it It ascends me into the 
brain, dues vie Ihcic all the foolish and dull and nudy sapais which env iron it 
It llluminateth the face, which, as a beacon, gives warning to all the rest of this 
little kingdom, man, to arm, and then the \ ital commoners, the inland pettv i pints, 
muster me all to their captain, the heart, who, great and puffed up v till this reti- 
nue, doth any deed of courage 2 

Here we have the same belief as to the virtues of u me, and the 
same reason, the drying oi desiccating of the superfluous humors, 
and m both cases we have the belief that the sfn tls of the man arc 
acted upon by the wane a belief we shall touch upon het rafter 
And in Bacon v r e will find another reference to this ascending of 
the spirits into the head He says 

The vapois which were gathered by silting fly more up into tlic head : 

But the identity of belief upon this point goes still farther 
Each writer held to the opinion that the child; cn of drunken men 
were more likely to be females than males Bacon sa) s 

It hath been observed by the ancients, and is jet believed, tint the sperm of 
drunken men is unfruitful The cause is, for that it is ovcr-moisttncd and 
wanteth spissitude, and we have a merry saying, that they that go drunk to bed 
get dang Idas 4 

Shakespeare says 

There’s never any of these demure boys come to any proof, for their drink 
doth so overcool their blood, and making many fish-meals, that lhc> fall into a 
kind of male green-sickness, and then, when they marry, thev git 'atiic/ns 
If I had a thousand sons, the first principle I would teach them should be, to for- 
swear thin potations and to addict themselves to sack - 

And again 

He was gotten m drmk Is not the humor conceited’ 

His mind is not heroic, and there’s the humor of it 0 

And we find the same thought, that great vigoi and vitality 
causes the offspring to be masculine m gender, m Macbeth’s 
exclamation to Lady Macbeth 


1 Natural History, § 705 3 Nairn al Hist 01 y, § 734 

2 2d Henry IV , iv, 3 * Ibid , § 723 
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Bring forth men children only 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males 1 

Both writers recognize the vast superiority of the intellectual 
forces over the bodtlv 
Bacon sajs 

The muid is the man A man is but what he knoweth * 

Shakespeare has the same thought 

In nature there s no blemish but the mtn l 5 
Tis the mm /that makes the body rich 4 
I saw Othello s visage in his mind * 

Bacon says 

Pain and danger be great only by opinion * 

Shakespeare says 

For there is nothing cither good or bad but thinking makes it so ' 


The discrimination which we find in Shakespeare between appe 
tite and digestion and their relations one to another, reappears in 
Bacon 

Macbeth says 

Now good digestion wait on appetite 
And health on both a 

Bacon speaks of 

Appetite which is the spur of digestion 3 


Both writers believed that the strict course of justice should be 
moderated by mercy 
Bacon sajs 

He [the king] must alwajs resemble Him whose great name he beareth 
in manifesting the sweet influence of his mercy on the sev ere stroke of his justice 10 
And again 

In-causes of life and death judges ought (as far as the law permitteth) in justice 
to remember mercy and to cast a severe eye upon the example but a merciful e>e 
upon the person 11 
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The same humane spit it is manifested in the Shakespeare 
wiitmgs 

II is an attnbulc to God himself. 

And earthh power doth tlicn show hkc<l God’s 
When mercy seasons justice 1 2 

And again 

Wilt thou di u\ no ir the n tluro of the pods ? 

Draw 7 near them, then, in being merciful 


And again 

Alas, alas 1 

Whj, all the souls that arc were forfeit once, 
And lie that might the \antagc best lia\e took 
Found out the remedt How would }ou be, 

If lie, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge jou as jou aie’ Oh, think on that, 
And mercy then will breathe within jour lips 
Like man new made 3 


Both weie keenly alive to the punt) and sweetness of the 
atmospheie 

In his History of Life and Death ' Bacon discusses “the hcalthful- 
ness of the air” and the modes of testing its punt), as by exposing 
a lock of wool oi a piece of flesh, etc 

He says in anothei place 

At Gorhambury there is sweet air if any is 5 

And again 

The discovery of the disposition of the air is good for the choice of 
places to dwell in, at the least for lodges and retiring-places for health 6 

And in the same chapter in which he discusses the punty of the 
air in dwelling-houses and the mode of ascei taming it, he icfers to 
buds 

Which use to change countries at certain seasons, if they come earlier, do show 
the temperature of weather according to that country w hence the) came " 

For prognostics of weather from living creatures, it is to be noted, that 
creatures that live in the open air, sub dio , must needs have a ejuicker impression 
from the air than men that live most within doors, and especially birds, that live 
in the air freest and clearest 8 

And again he notes that 

Kites flying aloft show fair and dry weather, for that they mount most 
into the air of that temper wherein they delight 9 


1 Mci chant of 1 enzee, iv, i 

2 Titus Andromcus, l, 2 

3 Measure for Measui c, 11, 2 
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And\veha\e the same set of thoughts — tne sweetness of the 
air in special places and the delight of birds in pure air — in the 
famous words uttered bj Duncan and Banquo 

Duncan This castle hath a pleasant seat the air 
Nimbi} and gentl} recommends itself 
Unto our senses 

Eanquo This guest of summer 

The temple haunting martlet does approv e 
By his loved mansion!} that the heaien s breath 
Smells woomgly here no jutt} frieze 
Buttress nor coigne of \antage but this bird 
Hath made his pend nt bed and procreant cradle 
Where they most breed and haunt I have observed 
The air is delicate 1 * * 

Both refer to the effect of terror upon the rising of the hur 
Bacon sajs 

The passions of the mind work upon the bod} the impressions following fear 
causeth paleness trembling the st mdmg of the l nr upright starting and shriek 

t J 

Shakespeare sajs 

The time has been m} senses would have cooled 
To hear a night shn l and m> fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise ro tse wet stir 
As life were in t * 

Both while to some extent fatalists behe\ ed that a man pos 
sesses to a large extent the control over his o\v n fortune 
Bacon says 

Chiefly the mould of a man s fortune is in his own hands * 

And again 

It is not good to fetch fortune from the stars 8 

While Shakespeare sajs 

The fault dear Brutus is not in our stirs 
But in ourselves that we ar underlings 


And curiously enough both drew the same conclusions as to 
'reading character by personal appearance while the> held that 
as Shakespeare says 

There s no art 

To read the mind s construction m the face 7 

1 Math th 6 Malt! v 5 H t y fHn y l II 
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And again 

No more can you distinguish of a man 

Than of his outward show, which, God he knows, 

Seldom, or never, jumpeth with the heart 1 * * 4 

And Bacon argued 

Neither let that be feared which is said, Fionh nulla fuhs which is meant of 
a general outward behavior, and not of the private and subtle motions and labors 
of the countenance and gesture - 

And this distinction, between the levelations made by the mcie 
cast 01 shape or controlled attitudes of the face, and the expies- 
sions of the face or motions of the body, appeals in Shakespeare 
There urns speech in their dumbness, language in their very gestuies s 

Again we find it in Ulysses’ wonderful description of Cressida 

Fit, fie upon her 1 

There’s language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 

Nay, her foot speaks, her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive [motion 7 ] of her body 1 

And we find Bacon observing 

For every passion doth cause, in the eyes, face and gesture, certain indecent 
and ill-seeming, apish and deformed motions 5 

And again he says 

So in all physiognomy the lineaments of the body will discover those natural 
inclinations of the mind which dissimulation will conceal or discipline will 
suppress 6 

And we find Shakespeare putting into the mouth of King John 
these words, descriptive of Hubert 

Hadst thou not been by, 

A fellow by the hand of nature marked, 

Quoted and signed to do a deed of shame 1 

And Bacon says 

For Aristotle hath very ingeniously and diligently handled the features of the 
body, but not the gestures of the body, which are no less comprehensible by art 
and of greater use and advantage For the lineaments of the body do disclose the 
disposition and inclination of the mind in general, but the motions of the counte- 
nance and parts do not only so, but do further disclose the present humor and state 
of the mind and will 8 


And in this connection we find another parallelism Bacon 
says 

It is necessary to use a steadfast countenance, not wavering with action, as in 


1 Rtchai d HI , in, i 

- A dica cement of Leaf itiltg, book n 

s U’n tcr's Talc , \ , 2 

4 Troiltis and Cressida , iv, 5 


U-isdom of the Ancients— Dionysius 

Natural History, cent ix 

King John, iv, 2 

Advancement of Learning, book 11 
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vurtng lie head or h ini t o much which shone th a fantastical light and fickle 
pint 1 

And Hamlet in Ins instructions to the plaj ers sajs 

Isor do not saw the air / ntiek — jour Ian l thus but use all gcntlj * 

Both had the same high admiration for the capacity to bear 
misfortunes with patience and self control 

Bacon sajs 

\ct it is a greater dignitj of mind to I r nls hj fortitude and judgment thin 
bj a kind of absenting and alienation of the mind from things present to things 
future for that it is to hope I do judge a stale of mind which in all doubtful 

expectations is cttlcd and floatcth n t and d th this out of good government 
and composition of the affcctu ns to l c one of the principal upporters of man s 
life but that assurance and repose of the mind which on! ) nls at anchor t /an 
hr/e I do reject as warring and weak 

Shakespeare snv s 

1 or thou hast been 

\s one in suffering all that suffers nothing 
A man that fortune s buffets and rewards 
Has ta cn with equal thanks and blessed arc those 
\\ hose blood and judgment arc so well commingled 
That thej arc not a pipe for fortune a finger 
To sound what stop she please 4 

And the expression of Bacon quoted above the mind Which 
onlj rides at anchor upon hope is paralleled m Shakespeare 

If ejes corrupt bj over partial looks 
He anchored in the baj where all men rule 1 

Both believed in the universal presence and power of goodness 
Bacon said 

The inclination to goodness is dccplj implanted in the nature of man inso 
much that if it issue not toward man it will take unto other living creatures 4 

And again 

There is formed in cvcrj thing a double nature of good T 

And again 

Tor the affections themselves carrv ever an appetite to good as reason doth 8 

Shakespeare has 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil 
Would men observingljr distill it out * 

» C UC e t S t c x\v 
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And again 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, boohs m the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything 5 

Bacon says 

And tie willingly place the history of arts among the species of natural history 7 , 
because there have obtained a now inveterate mode of speaking and notion, as if 
art w ere something different from nature, so that things artificial ought to be dis- 
criminated from things natural, as if wholly and generically distinct And 

there lias insinuated into men’s minds a still subtler error, namely this, that art is 
conceived to be a sort of addition to nahiu, the proper effect of which is mere words 
and rhetorical ornament 2 

Shakespeare has the following 

Padita For I have heard it said, 

There is an art which m their piedness shares 

With great creating nature 

Poh xutes Say there be, 

Yet natuie is made better by no mean, 

But nature makes that mean, so o’er that art, 

Which you say adds to natuie , is an art that nature makes 

Here we have, in the same words, a teference to an opinion, 
held by ofhcis , that ait is an addition to nature, and a dissent from it 
by the writei, m each case 

And that other thought, that man’s art shares with God the 
cieative force and faculty, Judge Holmes shows had also occurred 
to Bacon. 

Art or man is added to the universe, and it must almost necessarily be con- 
cluded that the human soul is endoived with. pi ovidmcc, not without the example, 
intention and authority of the greater providence 3 

That is to say, that man is a sort of a deputy of God to carry 
fonvaid the work of creation 

And we find Shakespeare alluding, m the same spirit, to “the 
pi ovidune that’s m a watchful state,” 11 as if “the human soul,” gov- 
erning the state, “was endowed with providence ” 

And we find the same thought, that man is a species of lesser 
God, to whom the creative force has been delegated, expressed 
again m these lines 1 

We, Hermia, hi c two aitificial gods, 

Ha\ e v ith our needles cnahd both one flow er, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion 5 

’ U /' 11, i * Authors! tj> of Sha! , p S72 

-A' ” O'l/i , clnptcf jii * T> oil, is at d Crcssida, in, 3 
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Both believed that sickness or weakness left the mind open 
to the influence of external spirits Bacon says 

So much more in impressions from mind to mind or from spirit to spirit the 
impression taketh but is encountered and overcome by the mind and spirit 
And therefore they work most upon ueil minds and spirits as those of 
women sick persons superstitious and fearful persons 1 

Shakespeare makes Hamlet sa> 

The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape yea and perhaps 
Out of my eakness and my melancholy 
(As he is very potent with such spirits) 

Abuses me to damn me * 

Here w e have precisely the same idea 

The author of A JVcoJ Study of Shakespeare Mr W T C Wigston 
calls attention to the following parallelism 
Bacon says 

It is evident that the dullness of men is such and so infelicitous that when 
things are put before their feet they do not e them unless admonished but 
pass on 

Shakespeare says 

The jewel that wc find we stoop and take it 
Because i e see it but what we do not see 
We tread upon and never think of it 8 

Both had observed the fear that men have of making their wills 
until the last moment 
Bacon says 

When their will is made they think themselves nearer the grave than before 4 
In Shakespeare we find the following 
Slender Now good Mistress Anne 
A nne What is y our w UP 

Slender My wilP Ods hart lings that s a pretty jest indeed I ne er made 
my will yet I thank Heaven I am not such a sickly creature I give Heaven 
praise B 

Mrs Pott calls attention to the following parallelism 
Bacon has in his Promtis this note 

It is in action as it is in way s commonly the nearest is the foulest * 

V tu IH t ) §90 E saj O/jD ll 
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Shakespeare has it 

[Your heart] is too full of the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest \\ ay 1 

That is, the foul way of murder, which was the nearest way to 
the crown 

I might continue this chapter to gi eater length; but I think I 
have given enough to show that the same wonderful parallelism 
which exists between the forms of expression in the two sets of 
writings extends also to the opinions and beliefs set forth therein 

It will, of course, be easy for a dishonest mind to treat these 
paiallelisms as Richard Grant White did those m Mrs Pott’s 
Pi omus that is, ignore the strongest ones, and select the least 
striking and put them foi th as the strongest But in the long run 
truth is not to be arrested by such tricks, nor can a great argument 
be conducted by men who are mean enough to resort to them 


1 Macbeth , t, s 
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IDENTICAL QUOTATIONS 

A d these ame th ghts people th $ little % Id 

r h dii 5 

I F the two minds were one, if they thought the same thoughts 
and employed the same comparisons and expressions it might 
be that we would find them quoting the same things from the 
same books 

I remember a few instances of this kind and many more might 
be found by a diligent examination of the two sets of writings 
Bacon says 

In this they fall into the error described in the ancient fable in which the 
other parts of the body did suppose the stomach had been idle because it neither 
performed the office of motion as the limbs do nor of sense as the head doth but 
yet notwithstanding it is the stomach that digestcth and distributed to all the 
rest * 

In Shakespeare we have the following 

There was a time when all the body s members 
Rebelled against the belly thus accused it 
That only like a gulf it did remain 
I the midst o the body idle and unactne 
Still cupboarding the viands never bearing 
Like labor with the rest where the other instruments 
Did see and hear devise instruct walk feel 
And mutually participate did minister 
Unto the appetite and affection common 
Of the whole body The belly answ ered 
True it is my incorporate friends quoth he 
That I receive the general food at first 
\\ hich you do live upon and fit it is 
Because I am the storehouse and the shop 
Of the whole bodj But if you do remember 
I send it through the rivers of >our blood 
Even to the court the heart to the seat o the brain 
And through the cranks and offices of man 
The strongest nerves and small inferior veins 
From me receive that natural competency 
Whereby they live * 
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And hcic I would icfu to the anecdote which Bacon tells in his 
Apophthegms 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, being appointed a judge foi the northern nictut, v a* , 
In one of the malefactors, mightil) lmpoiluned to save his life, which, when nothing 
that he had said did a\ail, at length desiicd his meicj on the account of kindred 
“ Prjthce, ’ said mv lord judge, “how emit that m >" "Why if it please >mi, my 
lord, a our name is Bacon and mine is Hog, and in all ages lion and baron hate 
been so near kindred that they lie not to be separated ” “ A) , but, ' re pile <1 Judea 

Bacon, “you and I cannot be kindred except jou be h ingcd, for hog is not bacon 
until it be w ell hanged ” 

Shakespeate has this 

Evans I prav }ou, have remembrance, child 'Ucusatro, hung, hang, hog 

Qmc/ tv Hang hog is Latin for Bacon, 1 u at rani \ou 1 

Bacon savs 

Such men in other men's calamities arc, as it were, in setson, tnd aie ever on 
the loading part, not so good as the dogs that licked La/arus’ soics, btu like flies 
that are still buzzing 

Shakespeate says 

Ragged as La< atus m the painted cloth, where the glutton’s dogs licked his 

. O^OS 

Bacon says 

Philo Tudrous saith that the sense is like the sun, for the sun sc-ds np the 
globe of heaven [the stars] and opens the globe of earth, so the sense doth obscure 
heav only things and rev cals car till} things ’ 

When Lotetwo contemplates the heavens by nignt, thick “inlaid 
with patines of blight gold,” he speaks of the music of the spheies, 
and adds 

Such haimon} is in immortal souls, 

But whilst this muddv vesture of dccav 
Doth grossl} close it in, we cannot he it it J 

Bacon says 

For of lions it is a received belief that their fury and licrccncss ccascth tow at d 
vn} thing that }icldcth and prostrateth itself 8 

Shakespeare has the following 

Brother, yon have a vice of mercy in you, 

Which better fits a bon than a man 5 * 7 

And again 

For ’tis the nature of that noble beast 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead 8 


1 Vt > > t Wr ,s of JJ n dsor, i\ , j 
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Bacon say s 

But these three are the true stages of knowledge which to those that are puffed 
up with their own knowledge and rebellious against God arc indeed no better than 
the giant s three hills 

T r sunt t onati it tponer Pelto Ossam 
Scilicet alque Ossu. J rondos ttm i« ol er Olympian 
[Mountain on mount un thrice they strove to heap 
t Olympus Ossa piled on l els n s steep ] 1 

And we find Shakespeare employing the same quotation 
Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead 
Till of this flat a mountain you have made 
To o ertop old P lion or the sky ish head 
Of old Olympus 

Till our ground 

Singeing his pate against the burning zone 
Make Osst like a wart * 

Here we have the three mountains named in the quotation — 
Olympus Pelion Ossa — and the comparison in both cases is that 
of piling one on top of the other 


Describing the chameleon Bacon say s 

lie f edeth not only upon the air though that be his principal sustenance 3 

Again 

And so feed her [the Queen] with expectation * 

We turn to Shakespeare and we find the following 

Ain* How fares our cousin Hamlet 3 

Ha n Excellent i faith of the el vn l on s dish I eat the air promise 
crammed \ ou cannot feed capons so 


Bacon says 

And therefore the poet doth elegantly call passions tortures that urge men to 
confess their secrets 


Shakespeare says 

Better be with the dead 

Whom we to gam our peace have sent to peace 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstacy 4 


Bacon has the following 

It was both pleasantly and wisely said by a Pope s nuncio returning 
from a certain nation where he served as lieger whose opinion being asked touch 

D A g t b k 
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mg the appointment of one to go m Ins place, he wished that in any case they did 
not send one that was too wise, because no very wise man would even imagine 
what they m that country were like to do 1 

While Shakespeare puts the same quotation thus 

Hamlet. Ay, marry, why was he sent into England ’ 

ist Clown Why, because he was mad, he shall recover his wits there, or, if 
he do not, it is no great matter there 

Hamlet Why ? 

ist Clown 'Twill not be seen in him, there the men arc as mad as he ’ 

In The Wisdom of the Ancients Bacon quotes the fable of Orpheus, 
and says 

So great was the power and alluring force of this liarmom , that he drew the 
woods and moved the very stones to come and place themselves in an orderly and 
decent fashion about him 

Shakespeare sa^s 

Therefore, the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones and floods, 

Since nought so stockish, hard and full of rage 
But music for a time doth change his nature 3 

For Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets' sinews, 

Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones 4 


Judge Holmes calls attention to the following instance 
In Plutarch’s Life of Antony is told the story of Timon’s tree 
North’s translation reads as follows 

Ye men of Athens, m a court-yard belonging to mj house grows a large 
fig-tree, on which many an honest citizen has been pleased to hang himself now, 
as I have thought of building upon that spot, I could not omit giving jou this pub- 
lic notice, to the end that if any more among you have a mind to make the same 
use of my tree, they may do it speedily before it is destroyed 

Bacon alludes to this story as follows, in his essay Of Goodness 

Misanthropi that make it their practice to bring men to the bough, and yet 
have never a tree for the purpose m their gardens, as Timon had 

While Shakespeare, m the play of Timon of Athens, ‘ say- 

Timon I have a tree which grows here m my close, 

That mine own use invites me to cut down, 

And shortly must I sell it Tell my friends, 

Tell Athens, m the sequence of degree, 

From high to low throughout, that whoso please 
To stop affliction, let him take his haste, 

Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, 

And hang himself 

'Advancement of Learning, book u Merchant of Venice, v, i 

-Hamht, v , i i Twg Q cnttcmcn cf yf 0J u 2 
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Henry Lewis, in his Essays of Bacon points out an instance 
where the two writers refer to the same incident Bacon in his 
essay Of Prophecies says 

Henry VI of England said of Henry \ II when he was a lad and gave him 
water This is the lad shall enjoy the crown for which we strive 

In Shakespeare we find the same e\ ent thus alluded to 
Come hither England s hope If secret powers 
Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts 
This pretty lad will prove our country s bliss 
Likely in time to bless a regal throne 1 

The same author also calls attention to this parallelism In the 
same essay Of Prophectes Bacon refers to 

A phantasm that appeared to M Brutus in his tent and said to him Philippics 
mterum vie didebts — (Thou shalt see me again at Philippi) 

Shakespeare in Julius Ccesar has 

Brutus Speak to me what thou art 
Ghost Thy evil spirit Brutus 
Brutus Why comest thou ? 

Ghost To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi ! 

Aristotle says 

Usury is merely money bom of money so that of all means of money making 
this is the most contrary to nature 

Bacon quotes this he says 

It is against nature for money to beg t money 3 

Shakespeare also quotes it 

When did friendship take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend 74 

Bacon says 

There is an obser\ation among country people that years of store of haws 
and hips do commonly portend cold winters and they ascribe it to God s provi 
deuce that as the Scripture saith reacheth e\en to the failin'* of a sparro o 5 

Shakespeare says 

There s a special pro idcnce m the fall of a sparro 0 8 

And again 

He that doth the ratens feed 
Yea providently caters for the sparrow 1 

Bacon says 

The wisdom of crocodiles that shed tears when they would devour 8 

1 d If h y VI v 6 E say Of U y hat at II l y § 737 
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Shakespeare says 

As the mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers 1 


Bacon, lefernng to a popular belief, says 

This was the end of this little coclainct of a king [Perkin Warbcck], that v. as 
able to destroy those that did not espy lnm first 2 

Shakespeare alludes to the same superstition 

They will kill one another by the look, like coclalnccs ” 

Shall poison more 

Than the death-darting eye of cochat ncc 4 

A cocl at) icc hast thou hatched to the world, 

Whose unavoided eye is murtherous ? 5 


Bacon says 

The parable of Pythagoras is dark but true Co; in cdito — ( cat not the 
heait) c 


Shakespeare says 


I sup upon mysdf, 
And so shall starve with /callin' 

The canker gnaio thy hca; l 8 


Bacon says 

Princes many times make themselves desires and set their hearts upon a toj , 
as Nero for playing on the harp 0 

Shakespeare says 

Plantagenet, I will, and like thee, Nero, 

Play on the lute, beholding the ton ns burn 10 

Bacon tells this story 

Penander, being consulted with how to preserve a tyranny newly usurped, bid 
the messenger attend and report what he saw him do, and went into his garden 
and topped all the highest flowers, signifying that it consisted in the cutting off and 
keeping low of the nobility and grandees 11 

Shakespeaie plainly alludes to the same story m the following 

Go thou, and, like an executioner, 

Cut off the head of too-fast-growing sprays, 

That look too lofty in our commonwealth 
All must be even in our government 12 


x sdHcmy VI , in, j 
-History of Henry VII 

3 T-uelfth Night, in 4 

4 Romeo and Juliet, 111, 2 


5 Richai d III , iv, 1 
r Essay Of Fi icndshif 

7 Conolanus , iv, 2 

8 Timon of Athens, iv , 3 
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Bacon quotes 

It is not granted to man to love and be wise 1 

And again 

Therefore it was well said that it is impossible to love and be wise * 

Shakespeare sajs 

To be wise and love exceeds man s might 3 


Bacon sajs 

For aspiring to be like God in power the angels transgressed and fell 4 

And again 

For from the desire of power the angels fell 8 

Shakespeare sajs 

By that sin fell the angels * 

Bacon uses this quotation 

Cardinal Wolsey said that if he had pleased God as he pleased the king he 
had not been ruined 4 

Shakespeare puts into the mouth of the same Cardinal Wolsey 
these words 

O Cromwell Cromwell 
Had I but set zed m> God with half the zeal 
I served my king he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies 8 


Mr R M Theobald m the August 1887 number of the Journal 
of the Bacon Society of London page 157, gives us the following 
extraordinary parallelism where both writers clearly refer to the 
same terrible storj 

Bacon in the De Augments , says 

What a proof of patience is displayed in the story told of Anaxarchus who 
when questioned under torture bit out his omn tongue (the only hope of infOrma 
tion) and spat it into the face of the tyrant 

While in Shakespeare we find the same story aljuded to In 
Richard If, 1, 1 Bolingbroke, being invited by the King to recon 
cile himself to Mowbray and throw down Mowbraj s gage of bat 
tie which he had picked up replies 

Ad n t f L k g book 4 Preface to Gr at In t at on 

Essay O/Loz H n y VIII 11 

T lu and C d i L tt r to k ng James September 5 6 

Ad t f Lea n g book H n y VIII 4 
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O God, defend my soul from such foul sin » 

, . . Ere my tongue 

Shall wound mine honor with such feeble v, rong, 

Or sound so base a parlc, tuth shall hat 
The slavish motive of recanting fear, 

And spit it (deeding, tn his high disgrace, 

Where shame doth harbor, even m Month) ay's fan 

The play of Richaid 11 was published in 1597, and Bacon's Dc 
Augments in 1623, consequently Shakespeate did not boirow from 
Bacon Mr Theobald says. 

The story is derived from Diogenes Laertius, Bacon’s version is taken from 
Pliny or Valerius Maximus Where did Shakspcrc pick up the allusion’ 

Perhaps Pliny and Valerius Maximus and Diogenes Laertius v ere teu-books at 
the grammar school of Stratford-on-A\ on ' 

Bacon, in hts Nairn al Hisfoty , says* 

There was an Egyptian soothsay cr that made Antonins believe diat his genius, 
which otherwise was brave and confident, was, in the presence of Octa\iu r Crrsir, 
poor and cowaidly, and therefore lie advised him to absent himself as much as 
he could, and remove far from him This soothsayer was thought to be suborned 
by Cleopatra, to make him live in Egypt and other remote places from home 1 

And the same fact is ieferied to in Shakespeare Macbeth sa)s f 
speaking of Banquo 

There is none but he 
Whose being 1 do fear and under him 
My genius is rebuked, as, it is said, 

Mark Antony’s was by Ccesar 

And tn Antony and Clcopaha we have the very Egyptian sooth- 
sayer refei red to : 

Antony Say to me, 

Whose fortune shall rise higher, Cresar’s or mine? 

Soothsayer Cresar’s 

Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side 
Thy daemon (that’s thy spiut which keeps thee) is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchablc, 

Where Cresar’s is not, but near him thy angel 
Becomes a Fear, as being overpowered, therefore 
Make space enough between you 3 

1 

Bacon says 

What new hope hath made them return to their Sinon’s note, in teaching Trov 
how to save itself 3 \ J 

Shakespeare alludes to the same fact, thus 

And, like a Sinon, take another Troy 4 


1 Natural History, cent x, § 940 
~Ai tony and Cleopatra, u, 3 
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Bacon says 

Aristotle dogmatical!} assigned the cause of generation to the sun 

Shakespeare has it 

If the sun breed maggots out of a dead dog Have >ou a daughter? Let 
her not walk in the sun Conception is a blessing Etc 1 

Bacon speaks of 

The ancient opinion that man was a mtcrocoimus an abstract or model of the 
world 9 

And Shakespeare alludes to the same thing 

You will see it in the map of my niter cotvt 3 


Bacon sa> s 

Report has much prevailed of a stone bred in the head of an old and great 
toad 4 

Shakespeare saj s 

Like the toad ugl> and venomous 
Bears >ct a precious jewel in its head 

Bacon speaks of taking the advantage of opportunity in the fol 
lowing words 

For occasion (as it is in the common verse) turncth a bald noddle after she has 
presented her locks in front and no hold taken 4 

Shakespeare sa} s 

Let s take the instant b> the forward top — for we arc old 1 

Bacon sa>s 

For although Aristotle as though he had been of the race of tire Ottomans 
thought he could not reign unless he killed off all his bretl eti 8 

Shakespeare puts into the mouth of King Henry V this address 
to his brothers 

This is the English not the Turkish court 
Mot Amurah an Amurah succeeds 
But Harrj Harr} 9 


Bacon in his Apophthegms tells this story 

The Queen of Henry IV of France was great with child Count Soissons that 
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had his expectation upon the crown, when it was twice or thrice thought that the 
Queen was with child before, said to some of his friends “ that it was but with a 
pillow,” etc 

Shakespeare must have had this story m his mind when, in 
describing Doll Tearsheet being taken to be whipped, he speaks as 
follows: 

Hostess Oh that Sir John were come, he would make this a bloody day to 
somebody But I would the fruit of her womb might miscarry 

Officer If it do, you shall have a dozen cushions, you have but eleven now 1 * 

Bacon says 

Question was asked of Demosthenes what was the chief part of an orator’ He 
answered, Action What next ’ Action What next, again ? Action A strange 
thing that that part of an orator which is but superficial, and rather the virtue of a 
player, should be placed so high above those other noble parts of invention, elocu- 
tion , and the rest, nay r , almost alone, as if it were all in all But the reason is 
plain There is in human nature, generally, inoie of the fool than the wise, and 
therefore those faculties by which the foolish part of men’s minds is taken are 
most potent 3 

Shakespeare refers to the same story and gives the same ex- 
planation in the following 

For in such business 

Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than their ears 3 


In Hemy V the Bishop of Exeter makes a comparison of gov- 
ernment to the subordination and harmony of parts in music 

Tor government, though high and loro and lower, 

Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 

Congruing in a full and natural close 
Like music 

Some have sought to find the origin of this simile m Cicero, 
Be Repubhca , but that book was lost to literature and unknown, 
except by name, until Angelo Mai discovered it upon a palimpsest 
in the Vatican m 1822 

Its real source is m the apophthegm repeatedly quoted by 
Bacon as to Nero 

Vespasian asked of Apollonius what was the cause of Nero’s rum Who 
answered “Nero could tune the harp well, but m government he did always 
wind up the strings too high or let them down too low ” 4 


1 2d IIci ry IV ,1,4 

- Essiy Of Boldness 


3 Conolawis, m, 2 

4 Apophthegm 51 
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Bacon has this story 

Queen Isabella of Spain used to say Whosoever hath a good presence and a 
good fashion tames letters of recommendation * 

Shakespeare says 

The beaut) that is borne here in the face 
The bearer knows not but commends itself 
Toothers eyes s 

Bacon has two anecdotes about the Salic law of Trance 5 He 
says in one of them 

There was a French gentleman speaking with an English of the law Saliquc 
that women were excluded from inheriting the crown of France The English 
said Yes but that was meant of the women themsebes not of such males as 
claimed by women etc 

And m the play of Henry V we find Shakespeare discussing the 
same Salic law, at great length and giving many instances to 
show that it did not exclude those who claimed by women one 
of which instances is 

Besides their writers say 
King Pepin which deposed Childenke 
Did as their general being descended 
Of Blithild which was daughter to King Clothair 
Make claim and title to the crown of France 4 

The writer of the Play s had evidently studied the history of this 
law of another country in all its details — a thing natural enough 
in a lawyer extraordinary in a play actor or stage manager 

Bacon refers to the story of Ulysses wife thus 

Anstippus said That those who studied particular sciences and neglected 
philosoph) were like Penelope s wooers that made love to the waiting women * 

Shakespeare also refers to Penelope 

You would be another Penelope yet they say all the yarn she spun in Uljsscs 
absence did but fill Ithaca with moths 6 

Bacon quotes the story of Icarus 

I was ever sorry that ) our Lordship should fly with waxen wings doubting 
Icarus fortune 1 

Shakespeare has the following allusion to the same story 
Then follow thou thy desperate sire of Crete 
Thou Icarus 8 

• Apophthegm 99 Ap phthegm 89 

9 T lu a dC s d 1 3 Cor la 3 

* Ap phth gm 84 a d 85 Letter to E ex 600 

H yV 1 He y VI hr 6 
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And again 

And in that sea of blood my boy did drench 
His over-mounting spirit, and there died 
My Icarus, my blossom, in his pride 1 


And again 

I, Daedalus, my poor boy, Icarus, 

Thy father Minos, that denied our course, 

The sun that seared the wings of my sweet boy 2 

Bacon says 

Frascatorius invented a remedy for apoplectic fits, by placing a heated pan at 
some distance around the head, for by this means the spirits that were suffocated 
and congealed in the cells of the brain, and oppressed by the humors, were dilated, 
excited and revived 3 

And Falstaff seemed to hold the same view, that the disease was 
a torpidity that needed to be roused He says 

This apoplexie is, as I take it, a kind of lethargy, a sleeping of the blood 4 

And Bacon, in a letter to the King, at the time of his downfall, 
after describing a violent pam m the back of his head, says 

And then the little physic [medical learning] I had told me that it must either 
grow to a congelation, and so to a lethargy, and break, and so to a mortal fever or 
sudden death 

Bacon and Shakespeare both refer to the same fact in connec- 
tion with the assassination of Julius Caesar Bacon says’ 

With Julius Caesar, Decimus Brutus had obtained that interest, as he set him 
down m his testament for heir in remainder after his nephew, and this was the 
man that had power with him to draw him forth to Ins death for when Ciesar 
would have discharged the Senate, in regard of some ill presages, and specially a 
dream of Calpurnia, this man lifted him gently by the arm out of his chair, telling 
him he hoped he would not dismiss the Senate till his wife had ch earned a better 
d leant 

In Shakespeare we have Decimus Brutus saying to Caesar 

Besides, it were a mock 
Apt to be rendered, for some one to say 
Break up the Senate, till another time, 

When Caesar's wife shall meet with beltet dreams 

And is it not to the soldier Decimus Junius Brutus, and not to 
the great Marcus Junius Brutus, that the poet makes Mark Antony 


1 rsi Ha ry VI ,11,7 

-3d Hair y VI , v, 6 


3 Htstona Dens et Ran 
* 2 d Henry IV , 1, 3 
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allude (echoing Bacon s astonishment that the heir of Caesar could 
have participated in his murder) in the following ? 

Through this the well beloved Brutus stabbed 
And as he plucked his cursfcd steel awaj 
Mark how the blood of Cesar followed it 
As rushing out of doors to be resolved 
If Brutus so unhindl> knocked or no 
For Brutus as 3 ou know was Caisar s angel 
Judge Ojcgods how dearly Cxsar loved him 


And we find m another historical instance the minds of both 
writers, if I may use the expression, dwelling on the same fact 

Bacon sajs, in a letter to King James Tcbruary 11, 1C14 

And I put the case of the Duke of Buckingham who said that if the A in A 
caused him to be arrested of treason he lould stab him 

The King here alluded to was Henry VIII, and we find the 
incident thus described in Shakespeare s pla> of that name Buck 
ingham s survc>or is giving testimony against his master He 
sajs 

If (quoth he) I for this had been committed 
As to the 7 oaer I thought I would have played 
The part my father meant to act upon 
The usurper Richard who being at Salisbury 
Made suit to come in s presence which if granted 
(As he made semblance of his duty) «.< mid 
Ilaje put his Knife into him 1 

Bacon makes this quotation 

The kingdom of France is now fallen into those calamities that as the 
prophet saith From the crou.n of the head to the sole of the foot there is no whole 
place s 

Shakespeare uses the same quotation 

Don Pedro I will only be bold with Benedick for his company for ft out the 
etoutl of his hea i to the sole of his foot he is all mirth 1 


I feel confident that, had I the time and did space permit I 
could increase this list of identical quotations many fold 

It is certain that these two writers not only held the same 
views employed the same comparisons used the same expressions, 

»// yllll 
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pursued the same studies and read the same books, but that their 
minds were constructed so exactly alike that the same things, out 
of their reading, lodged m them, and weie reproduced for the same 
purposes 

And these mental twins these intellectual identities did not 
seem to know, or even to have ever heaid of each othei 1 



CHAPTER V 


IDC \ TICAL STL DIES 
B What « the end of stud) ? 

A £• Why that to know \ hich else we should not know 
B Things hid and barred you mean from comm n sense? 

A £ Ay that is study s god 1 kc recompense 

Leri s L lor Lo t 

M ANY men stud) nothing The> arc content with the stock of 
ideas right or wrong borrowed from others, with which 
the> start into manhood But of those who seek to penetrate 
bejond their preconceptions into knowledge no two follow the 
same path and pursue the same subjects The themes of study 
arc as infinitely varied as the construction of human intellects 
And herein, as in everything else is manifested the wisdom of the 
great architect, who for every space m the edifice of life has carved 
a stone which fits it precisely Many, it is true, are the mere rubble 
that fills up the interspaces others arc parts of the frieze orna 
mented w ith bass reliefs of gnomes or angels others, again are the 
massive hidden humble foundation blocks on which rests the 
weight of the whole structure But in Gods edifice nothing is 
little and little can be said to be great 

And so in life one man will devote Ins existence to a study of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies through their incalculable 
spaces another w ill give up his whole life to a microscopic mvesti 
gation of the wings and limbs of insects One w ill soar on golden 
pinions through the magical realms of music another will pursue 
the dry details of mathematics into their ultimate possibilities 
a third will sail gloriously like a painted nautilus over the liquid 
and shining bosom of poetry while still another will study 
The doubtful balance of rights and wrongs 
With weary lawjers of endless tongues 

The purpose of life seems to be put upon the creature even 
before creation and 

Necessity sits on humanity 
Like to the world on Atlas neck 
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And when we turn to considei what subjects w ex c studied,?! 
the same time, by the writer of the Shakespeare Plays and Francis 
Bacon, we shall find that identity which could not exist between 
two really distinct intellects 

In the first place, we are struck with the universality of thought, 
observation and study discoverable in both Bacon “ took all 
knowledge for his province,” and the Shakespeare Plays embrace 
every theme of reflection possible to man religion, philosophy, 
science, history, human character, human passions and affections, 
music, poetry, medicine, law, statecraft, politics, worldly wisdom, 
wit, humor everything They are oceanic Excry year some 
new explorer drops his dredge a thousand fathoms deep into their 
unconsidered depths, and brings up strange and marvelous forms 
of life where we had looked only for silence and death. 

And when we descend to particulars we find precise identity m 
almost everything. 


I Music 

Take the subject of music This is a theme which compara- 
tively few study, even to-day, and in that almost rude age of Eliz- 
abeth the number must have been gieatly less Neither does it 
necessarily follow that all great men love music and lm cstigate it 
In fact, the opinion of Shakespeare, that the man who “ had no 
music m his soul” was not to be trusted, has pnwoked a perfect 
storm of adverse criticism 1 

But Bacon’s love of music was great Sir John Haxvkins says 

Lord Bacon, m his Natuicil History, has given a great \ariet> of experiments 
touching music, that show him to have not been barely a philosopher, an inquirer 
into the phenomena of sound, but a master of the science of harmony, and \ery 
intimately acquainted with the precepts of musical education 2 

And Sir John quotes the following from Bacon 

The sweetest and best harmony is when every part or instrument is not heard 
by itself, but a conflation of them all, which requireth to stand some distance off, 
even as it is in the mixtures of perfumes, or the taking of the smells of several 
flowers m the air 

On the other hand Richard Grant White says 

Shakespeare seems to have been a proficient m the art of music 3 

i Knight’s Shal , note 7, act v, Me j chant of Venice 

3 Hlsior > °f Mmic 3 Life and Genius of Shal , p 2S9 
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The commentators say that Balthazar a musician m the sen, ice 
of Prince John, in Much Ado about Nothing was probabl) thus 
named from the celebrated Balthazarmi an Italian performer on 
the violin, who was in great favor at the court of Henry II of 
Prance, in 1577 In 1577 William Shahspcre was probabl} going 
to the grammar school in Stratford, aged thirteen >cars How 
could he know anything about a distinguished musician at the 
court of France, between which and Stratford there was then less 
intercourse than there is now between Moscow and Australia But 
Trancis Bacon was sent to Pans in 1576 and remained there for 
three years and doubtless for he was a lover of music knew Bal 
thazanni well, and sought m this way to perpetuate his memory 
Or it may be that the cipher narrative in Much Ado about Nothing 
tells some story m which Balthazarmi is referred to 

Bacon devoted many pages m his Natural History to expert 
ments m music He noted that a musical note falling from one 
tone to another is “ delightful reminding us of 

That strain again ' it hath a dying fall * 

And he further notes that the division and quavering which 
please so much in music, have an agreement with the glittering of 
light, as the moonbeams playing on a wave 4 

Who can fail to believe that the same mind which originated 
this poetical image w rote the following ? 

IIow sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank 1 
Here will sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our cars soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony s 

And the following lines — giving the reason of things as a 
philosopher and scholar — are in the very vein of Bacon 
The cause why music was ordamed 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man 
A fler his studies or his usual pain ? 

Then gize me Icaoe to read philosophy 

And while I pause serve in your harmony * 


Bacon says 

Voices or consorts of music do make a harmony by mixtur The sweetest 


> Act sc 
Century 
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* A at at If l y cent § 3 
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and best harmony is, when every part or instrument is not heard by itself, but a 
conflation of them all But sounds do disturb and alter the one the other, 

sometimes the one drowning the other and making it not heard, sometimes the 
one jarring with the other and making a confusion , sometimes the one mingling 
with the other and making a harmony Winn tchois conn /torn siVtxil 

parts at the same distance, they must needs make, as it were, a chon of t chins 
There be many places where you shall hear a number of echoes one after another 
and it is where there is a vaiieiy of hills and looods, some nearer, some farther off 1 

Now turn to the following magnificent specimen of woid-pamt- 
mg, from the Midsumma Night's Dieani 

We will, fair Queen, up to the mountain’s top, 

And mark the musical confusion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction 
I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

When in a uood of Crete they bay ed the bear, 

With hounds of Sparta ne\er did I hear 
Such gallant chiding, for, besides the giovis, 

The shies, the fountains, every region near 
Seemed all one mutual cry I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder 9 

It may, of course, be said that Bacon’s statement of fact in the 
above is bare and barren, compared with the exquisite melody of 
the description given us in the play, but it must be lemembered 
that the one is prose and the other poetry, and that the prose of 
the Plays is as much prose as is the prose of the Natuial Htstoiy 
But no man, however perfect his perception of beauty may have 
been, could have given us the description m the Midsumma Night's 
Eh earn unless he had the analytic power to see that the delightful 
effects which his ear realized were caused by a “musical confu- 
sion” of the hounds and the echoes, the groves, skies, fountains 
and everything around flinging back echo upon echo, until the 
whole scene “ seemed all one mutual cry,” until, in fact, there was 
produced, as Bacon says, “a choir of echoes ” And the veiy words, 
“a choir of echoes,” are poetical, they picture the harmonious ming- 
ling of echoes, like the voices of singers, and remind us of the son- 
net, where the poet speaks of the trees, deadened by the wmtei, as 

Bare, ruined chons, where late the sweet birds sang 

It seems to me we have here the evidence not only that both 
writers loved music and had studied it, but that they had noted the 
i same effects from the same cause, for surely Bacon’s description of 


1 Natural Hisioiy, cent m 


-Midsummer Night's D> cam, iv, i 
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the ‘choir of echoes from a variety of hills and woods must 
have been based on some such hunting scene as the poet gives us 
vith such melodious detail 

II G MtDEKlfcC 

Francis Bacon and the writer of the Plajs both were filled with 
a great love for gardening 

Bacon calls it the purest of all human pleasures 

Shakespeare, as Mrs Pott has shown refers to thirt> five dif 
ferent flowers 

Anemone carnation columbine cornflower cowslip crown imperial crow 
flower daffodil daisy eglantine flower dc luce fumitory gill) flower hare bell 
hone) suckle ladies smocks lavender lilies long purples mangold marjorum 
m)rtle oxlips pansies or love in idleness peon) pimpemal pink primrose rose 
may rose must rose damask rosemary th)me violet woodbine 1 

Mrs Pott sa>s 

These thirt) five flowers are all noted or studied b> Bacon with the exception 
of the columbine pansy and long purples The hare bell may be considered as 
included in the bellflowers which he describes Twenty one of these same 
thirty fi e Shakespearean Jlo cers are enumerated by Bacon in his essay Of Gardens 

And this coincidence is the more remarkable when it is remem 
bered that these flowers were but a small part of those well known 
m the days of Shakespeare and Bacon In all the notes on garden 
ing in Bacon s writings, there are only five flow ers which are not 
named by Shakespeare, while of Ben Jonson s list of flow ers only 
half are ever alluded to by Bacon 


Mrs Pott points out that Bacon was the first writer that ever 
distinguished flowers by the season of their blooming and Shake 
speare follows this order precisely and never brings the flowers of 
one season into another, as Jonson and other poets do In the 
midst of exquisite poetry he accurately associates the flower with 
the month to which it belongs He says 

Daffodils that come before the swallow dares 
And take the winds of March with beaut) 1 

Says Bacon 

For Maref there come violets especially the single blue which are the earliest * 


si k p 
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And again 

Thy banks with peonies and lilies brims, 

Which spongy Apnl at thy best bctrims. 5 

And again the poet says 

O rose of May, dear maid, kind sister 

In all this the poet shows the piecision of the natural philos- 
opher 

The whole article here quoted, from the pen of Mrs Pott, can 
be read with advantage and pleastue 

Bacon studied gardening in all its details His lo\e for flowers 
was great Even m his old age, when, bioken in health and fortune, 
and oppressed with cares and debts, we find him willing the Lord 
Treasurer Cranfield that he proposes to visit him at Chiswick, 
he adds 

I hope to wait on your Lordship and gather some uolcts in jour garden 
He says in The New Atlantis 

In these ive practice likewise all conclusions of giaf/mp and mocuhting, as 
well of ioild trees as fruit trees, which produccth many effects 

While Shakespeare says 

You sec, sweet maid, 

We many a gentle scion to the widest stock. 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race This is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature 1 2 

And we find the same thought again 

Our scions, put m ioild and savage stocks, 

Spirt up so suddenly into the clouds 3 

Shakespeare has that curious and strange comparison 

If you can look into the seeds of time 

And say which grain will grow and w-hich w ill not 4 

And, m the same vein, we find Bacon devoting pages to the 
study of the nature of seeds, and of the mode of testing them to 
see whether they will grow or not He says 

And therefore skillful gardeners make trial of the seeds before they buy them 
whether they be good or no, by putting them into water gently boiled, and if they 
be good they will sprout within half an hour 5 ' * 

1 Tempest , iv, i 2 Winter's Talc , iv, 3 3 Henry V m 

4 Macbeth, 1,3 c Natural History, § 5:0 ’ ’ 5 
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And again 

If any one investigate the v egetation of plants he should observe from the first 
sowing of any seed how and when the seed begins to swell and break and be filled 
as it were with spirit 1 

And here is a curious parallelism Bacon sajs 

There be certain com flouers which come seldom or never in other places 
unless they be set but only amongst com as the blue bottle a kind of yellow 
mangold wild poppy and fumitory So it would seem that it is the corn that 

quahfieth the earth and prepareth it for their growth * 

Shakespeare s attention had also been draw n to these humble 
corn flowers, and he had reached the same conclusion that the 
earth was prepared to receive these flowers by the presence of the 
com He describes Lear 

Crowned with rank fumitor and furrow weeds 
Withhardock hemlocks nettles cuckooflowers 
Darnel and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining com 

Bacon writes an essaj Of Gardens and Shakespeare is full of 
comparisons and reflections based upon gardens Tor instance 

Virtue’ a fig 1 Tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus Our bodies are 0 tr 
gardens to the which our wills are gardeners so that if we will plant nettles or 
sow lettuce set h> ssop and weed up th> me supplj it with one gender of herbs or 
distract it with many either to have it sterile with idleness or manured with Indus 
try whj the power and corrigible authority of this lies in our own wills 4 

And again 

Our sea walled garden the whole land 

Is full of weeds her fairest flowers choked up 5 

And again 

What rub or what impediment there is 
\\ hj that the naked poor and mangled peace 
Dear nurse of arts plenties and jojful births 
Should not in this best gard 11 of the world 
Our fertile France put up her lovely visage? 

The even mead that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip burnet and green clover 
Wanting the sej the all uncorrected rank 
Conceives bj idleness and nothing teems 
Hut hateful docks rough thistles kecksies burrs 6 


And the closeness with which both studied the nature of plants 

No* n O e m b k *L r v 4 R h d II 4 
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and their modes of giowlh is shown in the following remarkable 
parallel 

In that most cunous and philosophical of the Pla>s, 7 ) otitis avd 

Ci e ssi da, we find this singulai companson 

Checks aiul disasters 

Grow in the \cins of actions highest reared, 

As hiots, b> the confluv of meeting «r/. 

Infect the sound pine, and dnert his grain, 

Tortnc and errant fiom his loup-c of groi tli 1 * 

And we find that Bacon had, in like manner, studied the c fieri 
of sap upon the giowth of the lice. 

The cause whereof is, for tint the u'p ascendeth uncqudl), and doth, i< it 
weie, tire and stop b) the was And it sccmclh the\ ha\e <omc clo-cncv and 
hardness m their stalk, which hmdercth the sap from going up, unt'l it h ah w •* 
end into a Knot , and so is more urged to put forth - 

Here w'e find the poet setting foi th that the knots are caused 
by “the conflux of the meeting sap,” while the philosopher tells us 
that when the sap is arrested it “ gathercth into a knot ” And so 
it seems that both were stud) mg the same subject and arriving at 
the same conclusions, and both thought that not onl) were the 
knots caused by the stoppage of the ascending sap, but that tin 
knots ptoduced the new branches “so,” sa)s Bacon, “it is more* 
urged to put forth” The knots, says Shakespeare, divert the* 
grain from the straight, upnght course of growth, to-wit, b) 
making it put forth new branches. Can any man believe that 
Bacon and Shakspere were engaged at the same time in this same 
curious study, and reached independently these same remarkable 
conclusions ? 


And we see the gardenei again in Richcn d II 

All superfluous branches 
We lop awav , that bearing boughs ma% Inc 4 

Again 


A Molet in the jouth of prim) Nature 4 


The thoughts of both lan upon floweis Bacon sa)s 

We commend the odor of plants growing, and not plucked, taken in the open 
air, the principal of that kind are violets, gillifiow ers, pinks, bean-flowers, lime- 
tree blossoms, vine buds, honeysuckles, yellow wall-flow'crs, musk roses, straw- 
berry leaves, etc Therefore to walk or sit near the breath of these plants 
should not be neglected 5 


1 T? otitis and O esstda, i, 3 2 Nat 111 al Histoij , § 589 = Rtcltat d II , m, 4 

* Hamlet, 1, 3 a Ihsto, ) of Lift at d Death 
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And again he says 

The daintiest smells of flowers are out of those plants whose leav es smell not 
as violets roses wallflowers gilliflowers pinks woodbines vine flowers apple 
blooms bean blossoms etc 1 


The same admiration for flowers is shown by Shakespeare He 
speaks of 

Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares and take 
The winds of March with beautj violets dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno s eyes 
Or C) therca s breath pale primroses 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phcebus in his strength a malady 
Most incident to maids bold o\lips and 
The crown imperial lilies of all kind 
The flower dc luce bcint, one * 

I might fill pages with further evidence that both Bacon and 
the writer of the PIa>s loved flowers and practiced gardening 


III Thf Study of Mrmcivi 
Bacon says of himself 

I have been puddenng in ph)stc all my life 

Shakespeare says 


Tis known I ever 
Have studied physic 1 


Bacon writes to Sir Robert Cecil 

I ever liked the Galemsts that deal with good compositions and not the Para 
celsians that deal w ith these fine separations 4 

Shakespeare says 

Laf ait To be relinquished of the artists 
Parolles So I say both of Galen and Paracelsus 
Laf eau Of all the learned and authentic fellows 


Macaulay say s, speaking of Bacon 

Of all the sciences that which he regarded with the greatest interest was the 
science which in Plato s opinion would not be tolerated in a well regulated com 
mumty To make men perfect was no part of Bacon s plan His humble aim 
was to make imperfect men comfortable He appealed to the e\ample of 
Christ and reminded his readers that the great Physician of the soul did not dis 
dam to be also the phy sician of the body * 

v t III t y §389 P l Air ll Ull t rnd II U 3 

III T l 3 L tte t S Robert C c I E ayi p 76 
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On the other hand, the celebiated surgeon Bell says 

My readers will smile, perhaps, to see me quoting Shakespeare among phjst- 
dans and theologians, but not one of all their tribe, populous though it be, could 
describe so exquisitely the marks of apoplexy, conspiring with the struggles for 
life, and the agonies o suffocation, to deform the countenance of the dead, so 
curiously does our poet present to our conception all the signs from which it might 
be inferred that the good Duke Humphrey had died a violent death 1 

Dr O A Kellogg, Assistant Professor of the State Lunatic 
Asylum at Utica, N Y , says 

The extent and accuracy of the medical, physiological and psj chological 
knowledge displayed in the dramas of William Shakespeare, like the knowledge that 
is manifested on all matters upon which the rays of his might) genius fell, hate 
excited the wonder and astonishment of all men, wdio, since his time, hate investi- 
gated those subjects upon which so much light is shed b> the researches of modern 
science 

Speaking of Bacon, Osborne, his contemporary, said 
I have heard him outcant a London chirurgeon, — 
meaning theieby, excel him in the technical knowledge of his own 
profession 

His marvelous delineations of the different shades of insanity in 
Lear, Ophelia, Hamlet, etc , are to be read in the light of the fact 
that Francis Bacon’s mother died of insanity, and Bacon, with his 
knowledge of the hei editary transmissibihty of disease, must have 
made the subject one of close and thorough study There are 
instances in his biography which show that he was himself the 
victim of melancholy, and there are leasons to think, as will be 
shown hereafter, that he is the real author of a great medical work 
on that subject which passes now in the name of another 

He seems to have anticipated Harvey’s discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood Harvey, in 1628, demonstrated that “the blood 
which passed out from the heart, by the arteries, returned to the 
heart by the veins ” 

But Shakespeare, long before that time, had said 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart," — 

indicating that he knew that the blood returned to the heart 

I find the following interesting passage in Disraeli’s Cunosities 
of Litei atm e 


1 Bell’s Principles of Surgery, 1 8 I5 , vol 11, p 557 


-Jit/ius C<rsar, 11, 1 
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Dr William Hunter has said that after the discover) of the valves in the veins 
which Harvey learned while in Italy from his master Fabricius ab Aquapendente 
the remaining step might easily have been made by any person of common 
abilities This discover) he observes set Harvey to work, upon the use of 
the heart and vascular system in animals and in the course of some years he was 
so happy as to discover and to prove beyond all possibility of doubt the circulation 
of the blood He afterwards expresses his astonishment that this discovery 
should have been left for Harvey though he acknowledges it occupied a course 
of years adding that Providence meant to reserve it for him and would not let 
men see a. hat a. as befor tlen nor tinders! ini chat they read It is remarkable that 
when great discov erics are effected their simplicity always seems to detract from 
their originality on these occasions we arc reminded of the egg of Columbus 1 

But it seems that the author of the Shakespeare Plays years 
before Harvey made hts discovery had also read of the observations 
of Fabricius ab Aquapendente and understood that there were 
valves in the veins and arteries And this he could only have done 
in the original Italian — certainly not in English And he refers to 
these valves ns 1 gates m the following lines 

And in the porches, of mine cars did pour 
The leperous distilmcnt whose effect 
Holds such an enmity vv ith blood of via i 
That swift as quicksilver it courses thiroi Ji 
The natural gates and alley s of tl e body 
And with a sudden vigor it doth posset 
And curd like aigrc droppings into milk 
The thm and wholesome blood 3 

IV Shakespfape s Phvsicivns 

And it is a remarkable fact that while the art of medicine was 
in that age at a very low ebb and doctors w ere little better than 
quacks Shakespeare represents on two occasions the physician in 
a light that w ould do no discredit to the profession in this advanced 
age Let me give a few facts to show how reasonable and civilized 
was the medical treatment of the physicians m Lear and Macbeth 
compared with that of the highest in skill in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries 

Sir Theodore Mayern Baron Aulbone was born in France in 
1573 He was the great doctor of his day Among his patients 
were Henry IV and Louis XIII of France and James I Charles I 
and Charles II of England 

He administered calomel in scruple doses he mixed sugar of 
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lead in his conserves, but his principal reliance was m pulverized 
human bones and “ raspings of a human skull unburied His 
sweetest compound was his balsam of bats , strongly recommended 
for hypochondriacal persons, into which entered adders, bats, 
sucking whelps, earth-worms, hogs’ grease, the marrow of a stag 
and the thigh-bone of an ox 1 He died in 1655 He ought to 
have died earlier 

Another of these learned physicians of Elizabeth’s time was 
Doctor William Bulle3m, who was of km to the Queen He died in 
1576 His prescription for a child suffering from nervousness was 
“ a smal yonge mouse, rosted ” 

And this state of ignorance continued for more than a century 
after Bacon’s death In 1739 the English Parliament passed an act 
to pay Joanna Stephens, a vulgar adventuress, ^5,000, to induce 
her to make public her great remedy for all diseases The medi- 
cines turned out to be, when revealed, a powder, a decoction and 
pills, made up principally of egg-shells, snails, soap, honey and 
swine-cresses 1 

Now, bearing all this mountebank business m mind, let us tuin 
to the scene where the Doctor appears m Macbeth We read 

Doctoi I have two nights watched with you, but can perceive no truth in 
jour reports When was it she last walked’ 

Gentlewoman Since his Majesty went into the field, I have seen her rise from 
her bed, throw her night gown upon her, unlock her closet, take forth paper, fold 
it, write upon ’t, read it, afterwards seal it, and again return to bed, yet all this 
while in a most fast sleep 

Doctoi A great perturbation in nature 1 to receive at once the benefit of sleep 
and do the effects of watching In this slumbery agitation, besides her walking 
and other actual performances, what, at any time, have you heard her say? 

Gentlewoman That which I will not report after her 

Doctoi You may, to me, and ’tis most meet you should 

Gentlewoman Neither to you nor any one, having no witness to confirm mj 
speech 

j Entci Lady Macbeth with iapa 

Lady Macbeth Wash jour hands, put on jour night-gown, look not so pale 
— I tell j ou \ ct again, Banquo’s buried, he cannot come out on ’s grave 

Doctoi Even so Will she go now to bed’ 

Get tlc-i’oman Directly 

Doctoi Toul whisperings are abroad Unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets 
More needs she the divine than the physician 
God, God, forgne us all > Look after her, 
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Remote from her the means of all annojance 
And still keep e> es upon her So goodnight 
M> mind she has mated and amazed mj sight 
I think but dare not speak 

And farther on in the tragedj we have 

Macbeth How does > our patient doctor’ 

Doctor Not so sick m> lord 

As she is troubled with thick coming fancies 

That keep her from her rest 

Macbeth Cure her of that 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow 

Ra 2 e out the written troubles of the brain 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 

\\ hich weighs upon the heart ? 

Doctor Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself 

Macbeth Throw ph) sic to the dogs 1 11 none of it 
Hon courteous and dignified and altogether modern is this 
physician* There is here nothing of the quack the pretender or 
the impostor We hear nothing about recipes of human bones or 
small roast mice or snails or swine cresses 

And this declaration of the inadequacy of drugs to relieve the 
heart, reminds us of what Bacon sajs 

You maj take sarsa to open the liver steel to open the spleen flower of sul 
phur for the lungs castareum for the brain but no receipt openeth the heart but a 
true friend 1 

In Lear we have another doctor He is called in to care for the 
poor insane King and we have the following conversation 

CorJel i \\ hat can man s wisdom do 

In the restoring of his bereaved sense ? 

He that helps him take all my outward worth 
Physician There is means madam 
Our foster nurse of nature is repose 
The which he lacks that to provoke in him 
Are many simples operative whose power 
Will close the ejes of anguish 
Cord All bless d secrets 

All you unpublished virtues of the earth 
Spring with m> tears 1 be aidant and remediate 
In the good man s distress 4 

And how Baconian is this reference to the unpublished virtues 
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of the earth ” ? It was the very essence of Bacon's philosophy to 
make those virtues known as “aidant and remediate” of the good 
of man He sought, by a knowledge of the seciets of nature, to 
lift men out of their miseries and necessities 

And again, after the Doctor has, by his simple v opn alive , pi oduccd 
sleep, and Lear is about to waken, we have the follow mg 

Cot delta H ow docs the K in g 7 
Physician Madam, he sleeps still 

So please jour Majcsl\ , 

That we may wake the King? He hath slept long 
Cord Be governed by your knowledge and proceed, 

I’ the sway of your ow n will 

Phys Be by, good madam, when wc do awake him, 

I doubt not of his temperance 

Cotd Vcrj well 

Phys Please -\ou, draw' near — Louder the music there 

Coid He wakes, speak to him 

Phys Madam, do you, 'tis fittest 

Coid How does my rojal Lord’ How fares jour Majcstj ' 

Leai You do me wrong to take me out o’ the grarc 
Coid Sir, do you know me’ 

Leai You are a spirit, I know' When did jou die ? 

Coid Still, still, far wide 

Phys He’s scarce aw'ake let him alone a while 1 

Surely there is nothing here, either in the mode of treatment oi 
the manner of speech, that the modern physician could improve 
upon The passage contains Bacon’s forecasting of what the doc- 
tor should be of what he has come to be m these latter times 

V The Medicinal Virtues or Sleep 

And how well did both Bacon and the writer of the Plays know 
the virtue of those 

Simples operative, whose pow'er 
Will close the eyes of anguish 

Bacon m his Nairn al Histoiy, §738, discussing all the diugs that 
“inebriate and provoke sleep,” speaks of “the tear of poppy," of 
“ henbane-seed ” and of “ mandiake ” 

While Shakespeare is familiar with the same medicines Pie 
says 

Not poppy, nor mandiagoia, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever minister thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst once 3 


1 Lear, iv, 4 


2 Othello, 111, 3. 
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And again 

\\ ith juice of cursed ! e tenon m a vial 1 * * 


And when the doctor in Leas savs that ‘‘the foster nurse of 
nature is repose he speaks a great truth but faintl) recognized in 
that age, and not even full) understood in this And jet in that 
unscientific crude era both Bacon and the writer of the Plajs 
clearly perceived the curative power of sleep 

Shakespeare calls it 

C rcat nature second course 
Chief nouns! tr in life s feast * 

And tins curious idea of the nourishing power of sleep is often 
found in Bacon He savs 

Sleep doth supplj somewhat to neunshnunt * 

Sleep nounslieth or at least preserieth bodies a long time without other 
nounshment * 

Sleep doth nounsh much for the spirits do less spend the nourishment in 
sleep than when living creatures arc awake * 

And Shakespeare sajs 

The innocent sleep 

Sleep that knits up the ravel d sleeve of care 
The death of each day s life sore labor s bath 
Balm of hurt minds 4 

And again 

O leep O gentle sleep 
Nature s soft nurse 1 

And Bacon has something of that same idea of knitting up 
the raveled sleeve of care He sajs 

I have compounded an ointment the u c of it should be between sleeps 

for in the latter sleep the parts assimilate ckiejli 9 

That is the) become Imtlcd togethei Bacon and the writer of 
the Plays seem both to have perceived that the wear of life frajed 
the nervous fiber 

Shakespeare sa) s of sleep 

Please jou sir 

Do not omit the heavj offer of it 
It seldom visits sorrow when it doth 
It is a comforter 9 


l Hamt t I S 

'Mael tk 
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Bacon says 

Such is the force of sleep to lcstnun all vital consumption 1 

And again 

Sleep is nothing else but a reception and retinmentof the hung spirit into 
itself 2 

It would almost seem as if spirit was so incompatible w ith its 
enfoldment of mattei that the union could onlj continue at the 
puce of periods of oblivion, or semi-death, during which the con- 
scious spiut, half-paited from its tenement, sinks back into the 
abyss of God, and retuins lejuvenated, and freshly chaigcd with 
vital foice fox the duties of life But foi centunes after Bacon's 
time thete w r eie thousands, even among the most enlightened of 
their age, who regaided sleep as the enemy of man, to be cui tailed 
by all possible means It is theiefote a striking pi oof of identit) 
when two wiiteis, of that period, are found united in anticipating 
the conclusions of modern thought on this impoitant subject In 
the medicinal science of to-day sleep is indeed “ sore labor’s bath,” 
and above all “ the balm of hui t minds ” 

VI Use 01 Medic \i Terms 

But the Shakespeaie waitings bubble over with evidences that 
the wntei was, like Bacon, a student of medicine 

Bacon says 

For opening, I commend beads or pieces of the roots of cauhius !>t tt edict us J 

And Shakespeaie says 

Get you some of this distilled caiduus haicdidu s, it is the onh thing for 
a qualm 4 

It would be exti aoi dinary indeed if tw r o distinct men not only 
used the same expressions, thought the same thoughts, cited the 
same quotations and pursued the same studies, but even iccotn- 
mended the same medicines ' 

Bacon saj^s 

Extreme Intto as in coloqumtida 8 

Shakespeaie says 

The food that to him now is as luscious as locusts, shall be to him shortly as 
bitiei as coloqumtida 8 

Htstory of Lift and Death 4 1 Tuck Ado about JSiothmi', m | 

s Nat ui al f-ftsiotj , cent j, § 36 

Naim al Histoiy, §963 6 Othello, i, 3 
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Here we have the writer of the Plajs and Trincis Bacon dwell 
mg upon another medicine and describing it m the same terms 

Shakespeare speaks in Lear of the hysterica fassio He also 
knew about the vascular membrane lining the brain 

These arc begot in the ventricle of memor> nourished in the womb of put 
mater and delivered upon the mellowing of occasion 1 
He also saj s 

What rhubarb senna or what purgative drug 
\V ill scour these English hence * 

Again 

Dangerous conceits arc in thur nature poisons 
Which at first arc scarce found to distaste 
Hut with a little act upon the blood 
Burn like the mines of ulphur 3 

And again 

And nothing is at a like goodness still 
I- or goodness growing to a pleurtsx 
Dies in hi own too much * 

And ag tin 

\nd I v ill through and through 
Cleanse the foul bod) of the infected world 
f the) will fitunth r cei e rj net cine 3 

No uondu some have argued that the v\ritcr of the Pla>s was 
a phjsician 

In 1st JIait) IV he refers to the midriff in *.d Hatty IV and 
Othtllo and Macbeth he describes accuratclj the effect of mtoxicat 
mg liquor on the system in 2 d Hettry IV he refers to aconite 
in The Men y Wn.es of Windsor lie drags in the name of JEscttlaJnus 
In Kttif, John he sa) s 

Before (he curing at a strong disease 
Even in the instant of repair and health 
The fit is strongest evils that take leave 
On their departure most of all show evil * 

In Cortolanus he sajs 

Sir these cold w a> s 

That seem like prudent helps are ver> poisonous 
W here the disease is violent * 

In Lent he sajs 

Crack nature s moulds all ertnetts spill at once 
That make ungrateful man w 

L sL l L t v 
V b It V 3 
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In Julius Cats at 1 he describes coircctly the symptoms of epi- 
lepsy In Timon of Athens' he gives us the mode of treatment of a 
still more formidable disease 

In Hem y V he furnishes us with a minute description of Fal- 
staff’s death 

A’ parted even just between twchcand one, e’en it the turning of the tide, 
for after I saw him fumble with the sheets, and plaj with flowers and smile upon 
his finger-ends, I knew there was but one wn\ , for his nose v as ts sharp as n pen, 
and a’ babbled of green fields So he bade me la\ more clothe' on his feet 

I put my hand into the bed, and felt them, and the) v ere .is cold as an> • tone 

And it is a curious fact that Fiancis Bacon studied the signs of 
death, as he studied everything else, with the utmost particularity 
and minuteness, and he has put them on recoid He sa\s 

The immediate preceding signs of death are, great unquietness and tos<mu r in 
the bed, fumbling with the hands [“I saw him funtbU with the sheets,” sa\s I)amc 
Quickly] catching and grasping hard, gnashing with the teeth, speaking hollow, 
trembling of the nether lip, paleness of the face, thememor) confused [“a babbled 
of green fields,’ sa)s Dame Quickh], speechless, cold sweats, the bod) shooting 
m length, lifting up the wdute of the e)c, changing of the whole \ isage, as t! e t ose 
shaip [“his nose soas as shaip as a pen,” sa)s Dame Quick])], c)es liollov , cheeks 
fallen, contraction and doubling of the cottf/nss in tin cxtnnc pen's of t! t LA 
[“his feet were as cold as any stone ,” sa)s Dame Quickl)] 4 

Here we have the same S) r mptoms, and in the same otda Who 
is there can believe that these descriptions of death came out of 
two different minds ? 

VII The Same Historical Studies 

Shakespeare wrote a group of historical plays extending from 
Richard II to Henry VIII , with a single break the reign of 
Henry VII And Bacon completed the scucs by tontine; a hisloty of 
Hemy VII t 


Shakespeare wiote a play turning upon Scotch history Mac- 
beth Bacon had studied the history of Scotland He says 

The kingdom of Scotland hath passed through no small troubles, and rcmain- 
eth full of boiling and swelling tumors B 

Shakespeare wrote a play concerning Danish history Hamlet 
Bacon had carefully studied Scandinavian history He says 


1 Act i, scene 2 

2 Act iv, scene 3 

3 Hcniy V , 11, 3 


4 Histoi y of Life and Death, dl\ \, § 30 
3 Observations on a Libel— Life and 
ll'orts, vol 1, p 161 
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The kingdom of Suedeland besides their foreign wars upon their confines 
the Muscovites and the Danes hath also been subject to divers intestine tumults 
and mutations as their stones fo record 1 

Shakespeare wrote t pH} of Julius Cecsar Bacon wrote a biog 
raph) or character of Julius Cccsar 

Shakespeare wrote a ph) Antony and CUofatra in which Augus 
tus Ca-sir is a principal character Bacon wrote a biograph) of 
Augustus Casar And he discusses in his essay OJ Loie Mark 
Antonj “ the lnlf partner of the empire of Rome a voluptuous 
man and inordinate whose great business did not keep out love 
And this is the \er) clement of the great Romans character on 
which the pla) of Antony and Clcofatra turns 

Shakespeare wrote a pla) of Tunon oJ Athens , the misanthrope 
Bacon speaks of ' misanthropi that make it their practice to bring 
men to the bough, and )ct have never a tree in their garden for the 
purpose as Timon had 

VIII Julius Crrsvr Tiir Plus 
S hakespeare manifests the highest admiration for Julius Cmsar 
He calls him the foremost man of all this world 
In Cymbelwe he sa)s 

There is no more such Cxsars oilier of them may have crooked noses but to 
own such straight arms none 8 

In Hamlet he refers to him as the might) Julius He sa>s 

A little ere the mighty Julius fell 

The graves stood tcnantlcss and the sheeted dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the Toman streets 4 

In 2d Henry VI he sa>s 

For Hmtus bastard hand stabbed Julius Ca:sar 8 
On the other hand Bacon shows a like admiration for Cassar 
He says 

Machiavel says if Cmsar had been overthrown he would have been more 
odious than ever was Catiline as if there had been no difference but in fortune 
between a very fury of lust and blood and the most excellent spmt (his ambition 
reserved) of the torld 8 

Obs rvat n a L bel— L fad H mUt 
It i vol p 6 2 d H n y IV iv 
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This is but another way of saying “ The foremost man of all 
this world ” He also (refers to Caesar’s letters and apophthegms, 
“which excel all men’s else 

Shakespeare says 

Kent, in the commentaries Cmsar writ, 

Is termed the civil’st place of all this isle " 

Bacon refeis to Cmsar’s Continental ics, and pronounces them 
“the best history of the world 

In the play of Julius Cccsai w e see the conspirators coming to- 
gether at the house of Brutus In The Advancement of Learning, 
book 11, we find Bacon describing the supper given by M Biutus 
and Cassius to “certain whose opinions they meant to feel vhethei 
they were fit to be made their associates ” in the killing of Caesar 

Bacon says of Julius Caesar 

He referred all things to himself, and was the true and perfect center of all his 
actions By which means, being so fast tied to his ends, he was still prosperous 
and prevailed in his purposes, insomuch that neither country, nor religion, nor 
good turns done him, nor kindred, nor friendship diverted his appetite nor bridled 
him from pursuing his own ends 4 

In the play we find the same characteristic bi ought into view 

Just before the assassination Cassius falls at Caesar’s feet to beg 

the enfranchisement of Publius Cimber Caesar replies 

I could be well moved if I were as you, 

If I could pray to move, prayers would move me 
But I am constant as the northern star 
Of whose true-fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament 
The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks, 

They are all fire, and every one doth shine, 

But there is one in all doth hold his place 
So, in the world ’tis furnished well with men, 

And men are flesh and blood and apprehensne, 

Yet, in the number, I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 

Unshaked of motion, and that I am he 
Let me a little show it 5 

Heie we see the same man described by Bacon, whom “ neither 
country, nor good turns done him, nor kindred, nor friendship 
diverted from pursuing his own ends ” 


1 A dvancement of Lem mug , book n 

2 2d Hen VI , u , 7 

3 Adzancemcnt of Lea 1 mug, book 11 


4 dim acter of Julius Ca-sai 
5 Julius Ciesar, 111, 1 
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In Julius Cesar we find Shakespeare suggesting the different 
temperaments and mental states that accompanj particular con 
ditions of the bodj 

Let me have men about me that arc fat 
Sleek headed men and such as sleep o nights 
\ ond Cassius hath a lean and hungrj look 
He thinks too much such men are dangerous 1 

And in Bacon s Catalogue of Particular Histories to be studied, 
we find this 

5 A his tor) of different habits of bod) of fat and lean of complexions (as the) 
are called) etc 

I\ Studies of Mon alii \ 

Shakespeare tells us that Cleopatra Ind pursued 

Conclusions infinite 
Of eas> ways to die 

And she speaks of the asj> as the bab) at m> breast that sucks 
the nurse to sleep 

Bacon had made the s ime subject a matter of stud} He sa}s 

/ The death that is most uithout fain hath been noted to be upon the taking of 
the potion of hemlock which in humanity was the form of execution of capital 
offenders in Athens The poison of the asp that Cleopatra used hath some ojfintl ') 
nth tt 1 

Marvelous' marvelous' how the heads of these two men — if 
jou will insist on calling them such — were stored with the same 
facts and gave birth to the same thoughts ' 

Both had studied the_condition of the human bod} after death 

Bacon sa}s 

I find in Plutarch and others that when Augustus Ctesar visited the sepulcher 
of Alexander the Great in Alexandria he found the body to keep its dimensions 
but withal that notwithstanding all the embalming which no doubt was the best 
the body was so tender as Cxsar touching but the nose defaced it 3 

And on the other hand we find Shakespeare s mind dwelling 
upon the dust of this same Alexander and tracing it in his imagin 
ation through man} transmutations until he finds it “stopping the 
bung hole of a beer barrel 

We observe the mind of the poet pursuing some very curious 
and ghastly not to say unpoetical inquiries In Hamlet we have 
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Hamlet How long will a man lie i’ the earth ere he rot? 

Clown Faith, if he be not rotten before he die (as we have man> pocky corses 
now-a-days, that will scarce hold the laying in), he will last >ou some eight tear, 
or nine year a tanner will last you nine year 

Hamlet Why he more than another’ 

Clown Why, sir, his hide is so tanned with Ins trade that lie will keep out 
water a great while, and your water is a sore dccajcr of tour whoreson dead 
body 1 

And Bacon’s mind had turned to similar studies He says 

It is strange, and well to be noted, how- long carcasses hate continued uncor- 
rupt, and in their former dimensions, as appeareth in the mummies of Egjpt, 
having lasted, as is conceived, some of them three thousand j cars 1 

X Oratory 

Both Bacon and the writer of the Shakespeare Plat s \t ere prac- 
tical orators and students of oratory 

As to the first, we have Ben Jonson’s testimony 

There happened in my time one noble speaker, who v as full of grant; in his 
speaking His language, where he could spare or pass b} x jest, was noblj cen- 
sorious No man ever spake more ncatlj, more prcssl) , more v eighth), or suf- 
fered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered No member of his speech 
but consisted of his own graces His hearers could nof cough or look aside from 
him without loss He commanded where he spoke and had his judges angr\ and 
pleased at his devotion No man had their affections more in Ins power The fear 
of every man who heard him was lest he should make an end 

Howell, another contemporary, says of him “ He was the elo- 
quentest man that was boi n in this island ” 3 

Let us turn now to the great oration which Shakespeare puts 
into the mouth of Mark Antony, as delivered over the dead body of 
Julius Csesar 

Well did Archbishop IVhately say of Shakespeare 

The first of dramatists, he might easily have been the first of orators 

Only an orator, accustomed to public speech, and holding “ the 
affections of his hearers in his power,” and capable of working upon 
the passions of men, and making them “ angry or pleased ” as he 
chose, could have conceived that great oration It is climactic in 
its construction Mark Antony begins in all humility and deep 
sorrow, asking only pity and sympathy for the poor bleeding 
corpse * 

I come to bury Ciesar, not to praise him 
5 Natural History , § 771 


1 Hamlet , v, 1 
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He is most deferential to the honorable men who had assas 
sinated Csesar 

Here under leave of Brutus and the rest 
(For Brutus is an honorable man — 

So are they all all honorable men) 

Come I to speak in Caesar s funeral 

And he gives the humble reason 

He was my friend faithful and just to me 
And then how cunningly he interjects appeals to the feelings of 
the mob 

He hath brought many aptives home to Rome 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill 

And how adroitly and with an ad coptandum lulgus argument 
he answers the charge that Caesar was ambitious 

\ou all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown 
Which he did thrice refuse Was this ambition ? 

When that the poor have cried Ccesar hath wept 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff 

And then, protesting that he will not read Ceesars will he per 
mits the multitude to know that they are his heirs 

And what a world of admiration in the writer for Csesar him 
self lies behind these words 

Let but the commons hear this testament 
(Which pardon me I do not mean to read) 

I And they would go and kiss dead Czesar s wounds 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood 
\ ea beg a hair of him for memory 
And dying mention it within their wills 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue 

Then he pretends to draw back 

Cih ens Read the will well hear it Antonj you shall read us the will — 
Csesar s will 

Anton } Will you be patient? Will jou stay a while ? I have o ershot myself 
to tell you of it 

And then at last encouraged by the voices and cries of the 
multitude, he snarls out 

I fear 1 wrong the / onorable men 
Whose daggers hate stabbed Orsar 
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But befoie reading the will he descends to unco\ei the dead 
body of the great commander, the multitude pressing, with fiery 
Italian eyes, around him, and glaring over each otheis shouldeis 
at the corpse 

But first he brings back the memoiy of Ctesar’s magnificent 
victories 

You all do know this mantle I remember 
The first time ever Cresar put it on, 

'Twas on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 

That day he ova came the Namn 

Then he plucks aivaj' the garment and reveals the hacked and 
mangled corpse, 

Marred, as j ou see, bj traitors 

And thereupon he gives the details of the assassination, points 
out and identifies each wound, “ poor, poor dumb mouths”, and 
at last reads the will, and sends the mob forth, raging foi 
revenge, to let slip the dogs of war 

Beside this funeral oration all othei eflorts of human speech arc 
weak, feeble, poverty-stricken and commonplace Call up jour 
Demosthenes, your Ciceio, your Buike, join Chatham, your Grat- 
tan, your Webster, and what are their noblest and loftiest utter- 
ances compared with this magnificent pi oduction ? It is the most 
consummate eloquence, wedded to the highest poetry, breathing the 
profoundest_ philosophy and sweeping the whole register of the 
human heart, as if it were the strings of some grand musical instru- 
ment, capable of giving forth all forms of sound, fiom the sob of 
pity to the howl of fury It lifts the head of human possibility a 
whole shoulder-height above the range of ordinary human achieve- 
ment 

We find Bacon writing a letter, in 1608-9, to S11 Tobie Matthew, 
in which he refers back to the time of the death of Elizabeth (1603), 
and, alluding to a rough draft of his essay, The Felicity of Queen 
Elizabeth , which Bacon had shown to Sir Tobie, he says 

At that time methought you were more willing to hear Julius Casa) than 
Elizabeth commended 

Bacon, it is known, submitted his acknowledged writings to the 
criticism of his friend, Sir Tobie , and we can imagine him reading 
to Sir Tobie, in secret, this grand oration, with all the heat and fer- 
vor with which it came from his own mind And we 


can imagine 
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Sir Tobie s delight touched upon and referred to cunmngl} in the 
foregoing playful allusion 

What a picture for a great artist that would make Bacon and 
Sir Tobie alone in the chamber of Gray s Inn with the door 
locked and Bacon reading with flashing eyes to his enraptured 
auditor, Mark Antony s oration over the dead body of Julius Cassar 
XI Other Studies 

But, m whatever direction we turn we find the writer of the 
Plays and Francis Bacon devoting themselves to the same pursuits 

Bacon in The New Atlantis discusses the possibility of there 
being discovered in the future some perpetual motions — a cun 
ous thought and a curious stud} for that age 

Shakespeare makes Falstaff say to the Chief Justice 

I were better to be eaten to death with rust than to be scoured to nothing 
with perpetual motion 1 

Bacon sajs 

Snow water is held unwholesortie inasmuch as the people that dwell at the 
foot of the snow mountains or otherwise upon the ascent especially the women 
by drinking snow water have great bags hanging under their throats * 

Shakespeare sa>s 

When we were bo>s 

Who would believe that there were mountaineers 

Dew lapped like bulls whose throats had hanging at them 

Wallets of flesh” 

Shakespeare was familiar with the works of Machiavel and 
alludes to him m The Merry Wives of Windsor in ist Henry VI 
and in 3d Henry VI 

Bacon had studied his writings and refers to him in The 
Advancement of Learning book 11 and in many other places 

Shakespeare was a great observer of the purity of the air He 
sa}s in Macbeth 

This castle hath a pleasant seat the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses 

And Bacon says 

I would wish you to obser\ e the climate and the temperature of the air for so 
you shall judge of the healthfulness of the place 4 

2d H y II A t al H t y §396 T p t 3 

4 Lett t the Earl f Rutland ▼ tten n the nam of the Ea 1 of E se —L / dW k 
v L p 9 
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Bacon also says 

The heart receiveth benefit or harm most from the air we breathe, from vapors 
and from the affections 1 

One has only to read the works of Francis Bacon to see that 
they abound in quotations from and references to the Bible He 
had evidently made the Scriptures the subject of close and thor- 
ough study 

On the other hand, the Rev Charles Wordsworth says 

Take the entire range of English literature, put together our best authors who 
have written upon subjects professedly not religious or theological, and we shall 
not find, I believe, in all united, so much evidence of the Bible having been read 
and used as we have found in Shakespeare alone 

We have already seen that both the author of the Plays and 
Francis Bacon had studied law, and had lead even the obscure 
law-reports of Plowden, printed in the still more obscure black- 
letter and Norman French 

In fact, I might swell this chaptei beyond all reasonable bounds 
by citing instance after instance, to show that the writer of the 
Plays studied precisely the same books that Francis Bacon did, 
and, in the chapter on Identical Quotations , I have shown that he 
took out of those books exactly the same particular facts and 
thoughts which had adhered to the memory of Francis Bacon It 
is difficult in this world to find two men who agree in devoting 
themselves not to one, but to a multitude of the same studies, and 
rarer still to find two men who will be impressed alike with the 
same particulars in those studies 

But let us move forward a step farther in the argument. 


1 History of Life and Death 



CHAPTER VI 
IDENTICAI ERRORS 

Lend thy serious hearing; to i\hat I shall unfold 

Ham! t s 

T HE list of coincident errors must necessarily be brief We 
can not include the errors common to all men in that age, 
for those would prove nothing And the mistakes of so accurate 
and profound a man as Trancis Bacon are necessarily few in 
number But if we find any errors peculiar to Trancis Bacon 
repeated in Shakespeare it will go far to settle the question of 
identity Tor different men may read the same books and think 
the same thoughts but it is unusual m fact extraordinary if they 
fall into the same mistakes 

I Both Misquote Aristotlf 

Mr Spedding noticed the fact that Bacon in The Adianccmcnt of 
Learning had erroneously quoted Aristotle as saying that young 
men are no fit auditors of moral philosophy because “they are 
not settled from the boiling heat of their affections nor attem 
pered with time and experience while in truth Aristotle speaks 
in the passage referred to by Bacon of 'political philosophy 

Mr Spedding further noted that this precise error of confound 
mg moral with political philosophy had been followed by Shakespeare 
In Troilus and Crcssida the two young men Paris and Troilus 
had given their opinion that the Trojans should keep possession of 
the fair Helen To which Hector replies 

Paris and Troilus you have both said well 
And on the cause and question now in hand 
Ha\e glozed — but superficially not much 
Unlike young men whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy 1 

And what reason did Bacon give why y oung men were not fit 
to hear moral philosophy? Because “they are not settled from the 

'Tot dC s d 
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boiling heat of their affections, nor attempered with time and 
experience” And why does Hectoi think young men are “unfit 
to hear moral philosophy ” ? Because 

The reason you allege do more conduce 
To the hot passions of distempered blood. 

Than to make up a free determination 
’Tui\t right and wrong, for pleasure and rerenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders, to the \ oice 
Of any true decision 

II An Error in Natural PuiLOsorm 

Shakespeare had a cunous theory about fire it was that each 
fire was an entity, as much so as a stick of w r ood, and that one 
flame could push aside or drive out another flame, just as one stick 
might push aside or expel anothei This of course w f as an error 
He says 

Even as one heat anothei heat t xgcls, 

Or as one nail by st length drives out another. 

So the remembrance of mj former lor l 
I s by a newer object quite forgotten 1 

And the same thought is lepeated in Coriolanus 

One fire drives out another , one nail, one nail “ 

We turn to Bacon’s Pronins of For rnular ics and Elegancies, now* 
preserved in the British Museum, and, in his ow n handwriting, we 
have, as one of the entries 

Clavuin clavo pellere — (To drive out a nail tt nth a nail) 

This is precisely the expression given above 
One nail by strength drives out another 
One fire drives out another, one nail, one nail 

But behind this was a peculiar and erioneous theoiy held by 
Bacon, concerning heat, which he records in the Sylva Sylvar urn s 
He held that heat was a substance, some of his favorite fallacies 
were that “one flame within another quencheth not,” and that 
“flame doth not mingle with flame, but remameth contiguous” 
He speaks of one heat being “mixed with another,” of its being 
pushed farther, as if so much matter This is precisely the 
erroneous theory which was held by the writer of the Plays 

1 T-vo Gentlemen of Verona , 11, 4 2 Coriolanus , i\ , 7 3 Vol 1, p 32 
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Mrs Pott 5*1} 5 

knowing as wc now do that these theories rcre et nut i ten at the) a fear 
A>Aj e tern mpnil It eems almost past belief that any two men should at prc 
ctselj the same period hate independent!) conceited the same theories and made 
the *ame mistakes 1 

III Sririp? or Ammut and Isammatt Nature. 

Bacon lnd another peculiar thcor) which the world has refused 
to accept at least in its broad significance 

lie believed that there is a living spirit or life principle in 
ever) thing in the created universe which conserves its substance 
and holds it together and thus that in some sense the stones and 
the clods of the earth possess souls that v ithout some such spirit 
tial force differing in kinds there could be no difference in sub 
stances I or win should the arrangement of the molecules of 
foam for instance differ from that of the molecules of iron if some 
external force has not been imposed upon them to hold them in 
their peculiar relation to each other and thus constitute the differ 
encc between the light froth and the dense metal * 

This thcor) is akin to the expression which Shakespeare puts 
into the mouth of the Duke in As J / IaU It 

And Hus our life exempt from public haunt 
Find* tongue* in trees boolx in the running brooks 
Sermons In stones and good in everything * 

And Prince Arthur savs 

M) unde 3 spirit is in these stone 

Bacon sajs 

All tangible bodies contain i pirn enveloped with ihr grosser bod) There is 
no known bod) m the upper pan of the earth without its spirit The spirit which 
exists in nil Jiving bodies keeps all the pans in due subjection when it escapes the 
bod) decomposes or the similar parts unite — as metals rust fluids turn sour 

And Bacon sees a relationship between tbc spirit within the ant 
mal and the spirit of the objects even inanimate which act upon 
the senses of the animal and he strikes out the curious thought 
that 

There might be as man) enscs in animals as there are points of agreement 
with inanimate bodies if the animated bod) were perforated so as to allow the spirit 
to have access to the limb proper!) disposed for action ns a fit organ 4 

That is to sa> the spirit of the universe pervades all created 

% r p 33 \ nm\t a tJ *io r* b kii 
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things, animate and inanimate, but the intelligence of man and ani- 
mal only takes cognizance of the spirits of other things around them 
through the pctfotctiions of the senses } the eyes, cars, touch, taste 
and smell being, as it were, holes, through w Inch the external uni- 
versal vitality reaches into our vitality and stirs it to recognition. 
A solemn thought, doubtless true, and which should teach us mod- 
esty, for it would follow that we see not all God’s works, but only 
those limited areas which come within the range of the peep-holes 
of our few senses In other words, the space mound us maybe 
filled with forms, animate and inanimate, which hold “no points of 
agreement” with our senses, and of which, therefore, we can ha\e 
no knowledge And thus the dream of the schoolman of old may 
be true, that the space around us is filled as thick w ith spirits as the 
snow-storm is filled with snow-flakes 

This doctrine of spints runs thiough all Bacon’s writings He 
says in one place 

All bodies have spirits and pncumatical parts within them But the 

spirits of things inanimate are shut in and cut off by the tangible parts 1 

That is to say, they have no holes of the senses, through which 
the spirit of the inanimate object can communicate with us, any 
more than we could communicate until a human spirit, locked up 
in a body devoid of all the senses 

Again he says 

Spirits are nothing else but a natural body rarified to a proportion, and 
included m the tangible parts of bodies as in an integument , and they are m 
all tangible bodies whatsoever, more or less • 

And again, speaking of the superstition of “ the evil eye,” he 
says 

Besides, at such times [times of glory and triumph], the spirits of the persons 
envied do come forth most into the outw ard parts, and so meet the blow 3 

Bacon does not speak, as we would, of the spu it in a man, but of 
the spu its, as if there were a multitude of them in each individual, 
occupying every part of the body For instance 

Great ]0>s attenuate the spints, familiar cheerfulness strengthens the spirits 
bv calling them forth 4 

Again 

In bashfulness the spints do a little go and come 5 


l Natural History, § 601 
3 Ibid , § 92 
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And again 

The spirits of the wine oppress the spirits animal 1 
And in Shakespeare wc find this same theory of the s/irtts He 
says 

Fair daughter * jou do draw my spirits from me 
With new lamenting ancient oversights * 

And again 

Forth at your eyes jour spirits wildly peep 3 

And again 

I am never merrj when I hear sweet music 
The reason is j our spirits arc attentiv c * 

And again 

our saints shine through j ou * 
y oung gentleman jour spirits arc too bold for jour j ears * 

M) spirits as in a dream are all bound up 1 
My spirits arc nimble * 

Heaven give jour spirits comfort * 

Summon up jour dearest spirits 10 
The nimble spirits in the arteries 11 

Their great guilt 

Like poison given to work a great time after 
Now gins to bite the spirits '* 

Spirits arc not finely touched but to fine issues 13 
Thus in the Shakespeare Plays v\e find the reflection of one of 
Bacon s most peculiar philosophical beliefs 

IV Spontaneous Generation 
Bacon fell into another error in natural philosophy which reap 
/ pears in the Plays This was a belief which continued down to 
our own times, in spontaneous generation that is to say that life 
could come out of non life We now realize that that marvelous 
and inexplicable, thing we call life ascends by an unbroken pedi 
gree, through all time back to the central Source of Torce in the 
universe by whatever name we may call it But Bacon believed 
that life could come out of conditions of inorganic matter He 
says 
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The first beginnings and rudiments or effects of life in antmalculrc spring from 
putrefaction, as in the eggs of ants, worms, mosses, frogs after rain, etc 1 

Again he says 

The excrements of living creatures do not only bncd msccta when thc> arc 
exerned, but also while they are in the body 2 

We find that the poet Shakespeare had thought much upon this 
same very unpoetical subject He says 

And, as the sleeping soldiers in the alarm, 

Your bedded hair, like life in cxa cmcnts , 

Starts up and stands on end 3 

Bacon says 

For all putrefaction, if it dissolve not in arefaction, mil in the end issue into 
plants, or living creatures hied of putrefaction 1 

And again he speaks of 

Living creatures Incd of putrefaction 5 

And in Shakespeare we have Hamlet sajnng 

For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a god hissing carrion c 

And in all this we see, also, the natural philosopher, who 
believed that “ most base things tend to rich ends ” 

V Other Errors 

Both believed that there was a precious stone m the head of a 
toad Bacon says 

Quay If the stone taken out of a toad’s head be not of the like virtue, for 
the toad loveth shade and coolness 1 

Shakespeare says 

Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

Which, like the toad, ugly und venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ** 

Both thought the liver was the seat of sensuality Bacon in 
The Advancement of Learning , book n, refers to Plato’s opinion to 
that effect And in Shakespeare we have 

This is the liver vein which makes flesh a deity, 

A green goose, a goddess 9 


1 Novum Organism, book 11 

2 Natural Hi slot 3 , § 696 

3 Hamlet , 111, 4 


* Natin al History , § 605 
" Ibid § 328 
c Hamlet , 11, 2 


7 Natural History , cent v, §967 

8 As You Like It , 11, 1 

9 Love's Labor Lost , iv , 3 
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Both believed, despite the disco\enes of Galileo, that the earth 
was the center of the universe and that the heavens revolved 
around it Later in his life Bacon seemed to accept the new theo 
nes but at the time the Plajs were written he repudiated them 
He sa)s 

Who would not smile at the astronomers I mean not these new carmen which 
drne the earth about 1 

Again he sajs 

It is a poor center of a man s actions himself It is right earth for that only 
stands fast upon his own center whereas all things that have affinity with the 
heavens move upon the center of another which they benefit * 

While Shakespeare also rejected the new theories He sajs in 
Hamlet 

Doubt thou the stars arc fire 
Doubt that the sun doth mo e 3 

Again he says 

The heavens themselves the planets ana this center 
Observe degree priority and place * 

And in the same plaj he sajs 

Rut the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very center of the earth 
Drawing all things to it * 

Essay In P fk tut dp 590 ft It 
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THE IDENTICAL USE OF UNUSUAL J FOLDS 

Letter for letter ' Why, this is the very same the very hand the \ cry as ords 

Met ry Wives of U'n dsor, ti, 1 

I HAVE already shown, m the first chapter of Book I , the 
tendency manifested in the Plays to use unusual words, 
especially those derived from or constructed out of the Latin I 
may add to the list already given the following instances 

And all things rare 

That heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems 1 2 

Cowards and men cautclou r - 

No soil ®r cautcl 3 

Through all the world’s vastidity 4 

Such, cxsufflicate and blown surmises 5 

His pendant bed and pi oci cant cradle c 

Thou vmew’dst leaven 1 

Rend and deracinate 8 

Thou cacadamon 9 

We have a very crowding of words, unusual in poetry, into the 
following lines 

As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap, 

Infect the sound pme and divert his gram 
Tortive and errant from his course of growth 10 

All these things bespeak the scholar, overflowing with Roman 
learning and eager to enrich his mother-tongue by the coinage of 
new words It is not too much to say that Bacon has doubled the 
capacity of the English language He was aware of this fact him- 
self, and m his Discow se in Pi cnse of Queen Elizabeth he says that 
the tongue of England “has been infinitely polished since her 
happy times ” 

1 Sonnet \\i 

2 Julius Ceesar, n, i 

3 Hamlet , i, 3 

4 Measure for Measure , m, i 

dll 


6 Othello, in, 3 8 Ibld t h 3 

“ Macbeth, i,6 o Richard III ,1,3 

7 Troilus and O cssida, 11, 1 10 Ti oilus and Crcssida, 1, 3 
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We find in Bacons prose works the same tendency to com or 
transfer w ords bodil) from the Latin I give a few examples 

Coarctation percutient mordication carnosities the mgurgita 
tion of wine incomprehensions arefaction flexuous courses of nature 
exulcerations reluctation embarred digladiation vermiculate ques 
tions morigeration redargution maniable ventosit} 

But we will also find in both sets of writings a disposition to 
use quaint, odd and unusual words borrowed, many of them, from 
that part of common speech which rarely finds its waj into print — 
the colloquialisms of the shop and the street — and we will find 
many of them that are used in the same sense by both Bacon and 
Shakespeare 

Macbeth sajs 

I full in resolution and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 
That lies like truth 1 

The commentators have been puzzled with this word, but we 
have it also in Bacon 

Those smells are all strong and do full and vellicate the sense * 

To jellteale is to tw itch convulsivel) 

We find in Hamlet the strange word pall 

Our indiscretion sometimes senes us well 
When our dear plots do fall 1 

We turn to Bacon and we find him using the same word 

The beer or wine hath not been failed or deaded at all * 

And again 

The refreshing or quickening of drink failed or dead 

In Bacon we have 

For if they go forth ngl l to a place they must needs have sight * 

Shakespeare saj s 

Step aside from the direct forth ngl t 1 
Through fortl rights and meanders B 

Bacon says 

I have been fuddertng in physic all my life 


M l tJ V 4 
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Shakespeare says 

The gods that keep such a pttdda o’er our heads 1 

This word occurs but on this occasion in the Plays It means 
bother 

There is a word in Hewy V~ wibcu which has excited con- 

siderable controversy among the commentators It occurs in the 

discussion of the Salic law of France 

So that as clear as is the summer’s sun, 

King Pepin’s title, and Hugh Capet’s claim, 

King Lewis his satisfaction, all appear 
To hold m right and title of the female, 

So do the lungs of France unto this day 
Howbeit they would hold up this Salic law, 

To bar your Highness claiming from the female, 

And rather choose to hide them in a net, 

Than amply to unbar their crooked titles 
Usurped from you and your progenitors 

I quote Knight’s foot-note upon this word 

Imbai The Folio gives this word imbai >e, which modern editors, upon the 
authority of Theobald, have changed into imbai t Rove, somewhat more boldly, 
reads makebaie Theie can be no doubt, we think, that imbai is the right word 
It might betaken as placed in opposition to bai To bar is to obstruct, to unbar 
is to bar m, to secure They w'ould hold up the Salic law “to bar your High- 
ness,” hiding “their crooked titles” in a net rather than amply defending them 
But it has been suggested to us that unbar is here used for ‘ ‘ to set at the bar ” — to 
place their crooked titles before a proper tribunal This is ingenious and plausible 

I quote these comments to show that the word is a rare and 
obscure one The two words, bar and imbar, seem to me to mean 
substantially the same thing, as we find plead and implead, pa sonate 
and impei sonate, plant and implant If there is any difference, it con- 
sists in the fact that bar means, as suggested by Knight, to shut 
out, and unbar to shut m In the sentence under consideration it 
seems that both the title of the reigning French King and the 
claim of King Henry V came through the female line, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury shows that the French, while their King 
holds in contravention of the Salic law, yet set it up as a bar to 
the claim of the English King, also holding through the female 
line, and thus involve themselves in a net or tangle of contradic- 
tions, instead of amply, fully, and on other and substantial grounds, 


1 Lear , in, 2 


2 Act 1, scene 2 
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unbarring their titles, inclosing them and defending them from the 
world 

And here again, where we would find the explanation of obscure 
words in Shakespeare we are dmen to Bacon 

In his History of Henry VII he saj s 

The king forthwith banished all Flemings out of his kingdom com 
manding his subjects likewise and by name his merchants adventurers which had 
a reisance in Antwerp to return translating the mart which commonly followed 
the English cloth unto Calais and embarred also all further trade for the future 

Here we get at the meaning of the word He not only drove 
the Flemish merchants out of his country and recalled his own 
merchants resident m Handers, and changed the foreign mart, but 
he also embarred all further trade — that is denied the Flemish 
commerce access to his people 

And it is a curious fact that in our great American dictionary 
( Webster s Unabridged ) the two words embarred and unbare, are 
given — the first with the above quotation from Bacon and the 
other with the example of the word from Henry V with a meaning 
attached, created to suit the emergencj ‘ to lay bare to uncover 
to expose So that to attempt to read Shakespeare without 
Bacon the commentators arc driven to com new words which 
never were and no man ever saw 

We read in Shakespeare 

How cam st thou to be the siege of this mooncalf t x 

J O Halliwell sajs in a foot note upon this passage 

A mooncalf is an imperfectlj developed fcctus here metaphorically applied to a 
misshapen monster 

But we turn to Bacon, and there we find the real explanation 

It may be that children and young cattle that are brought forth in the full of the 
moon are stronger and larger than those whtch are brought forth in the wane and 
those also which are begotten m the full of the moon [are stronger and larger] * 

So that the term was applied to Caliban with reference to his 
gross proportions 

The curious word starting hole occurs but once in the 
Plays tn Talstaff s interview with the Prince* after the robbery on 
Gads hill and it is so rare that it is made the foundation of a foot 
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note We turn to Bacon, and we find it used by him in the same 
sense 

He [Lopez] thought to provide himself with ns in.in\ stalling- 'coles and ten- 
sions as he could devise 1 

Bacon says 

So with marvelous consent and applause ' 

Shakespeare sa} s 

The rogues arc marvelous pool 
Mam clous foul linen * 

Bacon speaks of 

Innedtbh affection * 

This word is found but once in the Plays 

I tell you, ’tis mo edible to believe 
How much she loves me 6 


Bacon says 

The people entertained this am bodv or phantasm ' 

Shakespeare says 

A fanatical phantasm s 

This is a rare word, it occurs but twice in the Plajs, tnc word 
phantasma once 

Bacon says 

It [Ireland] was a ticklish and unsettled state 5 

Shakespeare says 

And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklish reader 10 

This woid occurs but once in the Plays, the instance given 


Bacon says 

The embassador did so magnify the King and Queen, as was enough to glut the 
hearers n 


This odd word occurs only once in the Plays, m The 7'empest j 
and is considered so unusual as to be the subject of a foot-note 


1 The Leges Conspiracy — Life and Worts , 
vol 1, p 283 
8 History of Hem y VII 
s All’s Well that Ends 1 Fell, iv, 3 
4 2d Henry IV , v, 1 
8 History of Henry VII 


6 7 anting of the Shie-o, u, 1 

7 H istory of Henry VII 

8 Love's Laboi Lost, \ , j 

9 History of Henri II 

10 Troilus and Cicssida, i\ , 5 

11 History of Henry VII 
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Though every drop of water swear against it 
And gape at widest to glut him 1 

We find the word inoculate but once in the Plays 

For virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock but we shall relish of it 5 

Bacon uses the same rare word 

Grafting and inoculating wild trees * 

Imogen says to the entranced Ioachimo 

What dear sir 

Thus raft you? Arc y ou well ? 4 

And Knight has a foot note 

Raps you— transports jou We arc familiar with the participle rapt but this 
form of the verb ix uncommon 

We turn to Bacon and we find him using the same uncommon 
form 

Winged enticements that ravish and rap mortal men 1 


We find in the Plays a very curious expression Aja\ calls 
Thersites 

A vinewdst lea cn 4 

We turn to Bacon and we find him applying the same word to 
human beings 

A lea tn of men ' 


Bacon says 
Shakespeare 

Bacon 

Shakespeare 


A core ol people * 

Thou core of cnv> * 

Dregs of the northern people 
Dregs of the storm 11 
Dregs of conscience 11 


Bacon says 

I doubt not but in the university you shall find choice of many excellent wits 
and in things wherein they have a/aded many of good understanding 13 


Tmf t I 
*//a» / i i 
» NewAtl it 
4 Cyn bet i 7 

8 If dam ft / A t — Sfly x 
T lus a dC d u 
3 H tory fit y VII 


Ibd 

T / a dC t v 
> It t y fit ry VII 
T / t li 
R h dill l 4 

3 Letter t S r Fo Ike G cville —Lft d 
Herts vol p 5 


G g 
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And again* 

But if I should wade further into this Queen’s praises ' 

Shakespeai e says 

For their joy waded in tears * 

I am in blood 

Stepped in so far, that should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er 3 

Bacon says 

He was wholly compounded of frauds and deceits 

Shakespeare says 

This foolish compounded claj , man E 
In the large composition of this man 6 
We might compound a boj , half French, half English 1 
And she, of all compounded, 

Outsells them all 3 


Thewoid slobbci is referred to by the commentators as a strange 
and unusual word It is probably the same word as slubbet 9 It is 
used in The Met chant of Venice , n, 8 

Slubber not on the business for my sake, Bassanio 
Bacon 10 speaks of “ slubbet ing on the lute,” to illustrate Ins “cau- 
tioning exercise, as to beware lest by evil doing, as all beginners do 
weakly, a man grow to be mvetet ate in a bad habit ” Slubbei ing on 
the lute means, therefore, practicing in a slovenly manner 
And this word mvetet ate is a favorite one with Shakespeare* 

The invetciate canker 11 
Invctci ate malice 12 
Inveterate hate 13 


In Shakespeare we find 

Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve, 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a ■> acl behind 


1 Fcltc Queen Elisabeth 

2 Winter s Tale , V 2 

3 Macbeth, 111, 4 

4 Character of Julius Casar 

6 sd Henry IV ,1,2 
0 King John, 1, 1 

7 Henry V , v, 2 

8 Cymlehne , ill, 5 


9 ShalcsjcM tana. May, 1884, p 185— Article 

by J Lauglin 

10 Discourse Concerning HclJ for tl c Intellect- 

ual Powers 

11 King John, v, 2 
32 Richard II , 1, 1 

10 Conolamts, 11, 3 
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This word tael has led to great controversy and as an emenda 
tion the word wreck was suggested but the true explanation was 
found in Bacon He says 

The winds m the upper regions which move the clouds above which we call 
the rack and are not perceived below pass without noise * 

Hence the rack evidently means the light fleecy, upper clouds, a 
fine image for unsubstantially 

And we have another curious instance wherein Shakespeare is 
only to be explained by Bacon In 2d Henry I V , 11, s Poms says 
of Falstaff speaking to Bardolph 

And how doth the Martlemas your master 

The commentators explain this as meaning the feast of St Mar 
tin, the nth of November 

Poms calls Falstaff the Martlemas because hts year of life is running out 1 

But vve turn to Bacon s Natural History We find 

That that is dry is unapt to putrefy and therefore smoke preserveth flesh as 
we see in bacon and neat s tongues and Martlemas beef etc 4 

This is a much more natural explanation Poms refers to the 
aged but gross TalstafT as a beef dried and smoked by time 

Bacon says 

The breath in man s Microcosmos and in other animals do very well agree 8 

Shakespeare says 

If you see this in the map of my microcosm follows it I am known well 
enough too 4 

Bacon says 

But sure it could not be that pelting matter 1 

Shakespeare says 

Every peltw * petty officer * 

Poor pelting villages sheep cotes 9 

Shakespeare says 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pool *• 

Kn gbt s SI l not B vol u p 4 9 Cor la s 1 1 

Nat IH t y c t I § 5 J L tterto B ckingham 

Kn ght. M sure for M asu 11 

N t IH tory nt v La 13 

Nat IH toy /IV ds 19 Jit hanto/Vtn t 
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Their rising sense-; 

Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason 5 


Bacon says 

It [the beer] dnnheth fresh, flowereth and turn thth exceeding!} 


Bacon says 

If there be any biting or inbuilt p it my name 

Shakespeare says 

And as pigeons bill, so wedlock would be t iluln 1 


Bacon says 

I have lived hitherto upon the scuips of my former fortunes s 

Shakespeare says 

He hath been at a feast of languages 
And stolen the soaps 6 

Those scraps arc good deeds past * 


We find the rare word giavclcd in both sets of u n tings I can 
recall only one other instance, in all our htcratuie, where this 
strange word has been employed, that is in John Hay’s JBanfy Tun 

Bacon says * 

Her Majesty rvas somewhat giavclcd upon the offense she took at m\ speech 
m Parliament 8 

Shakespeare says 

O giavcl heart 5 

And when you were giavclcd for lack of matter, you might take occasion to 
kiss 10 


The word pci turbation was a favorite with both 
Bacon has 

The Epicurians placed felicity in serenity of mind and freedom from fn- 
turbation 11 

And they be the clouds of error which descend in the storms of passions and 
perturbations 12 

Is it not knowledge that doth alone clear the mind of all potwbahons ? 
These be the clouds of error that turn into the storms of pcrtuibaiion 13 


* Tempest, v, i 

2 Natural History , cent l, § 46 

3 Letter to Mr Davis 

4 As You Like ft, 111, 2 

6 Letter to Buckingham, Sept 5, 1621 
c Love's Labor Lost , v, 1 

7 Troilus and Cressida , 111, 3 


8 Letter to Lord Burleigh, June, 1595 
0 Measure for Measure , xv, 3 
10 As You Like It, iv, 1 
11 Advancement of Learning, book 11 
15 Ibid , book 1 
13 In Praise of Knowledge 
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Shakespeare has 

O polished pert irbation l golden care 1 
A great perturbation tit nature * 

From much grief from study and perturbation of the brain 3 

Bacon says 

She had no preps or supports of her government but those that were of her own 
making 4 

Shakespeare says 

The boy was the very staff of my age my very prop 5 

See where his Grace stands tween two clergymen 
Two props of virtue for a Christian prince 8 

Bacon also says 

There was also made a shoaring or underpropping act for the benevolence 1 

Shakespeare sa\s 

What penny hath Rome borne 
What men provided what munition sent 
To underprop thi> action ? 8 
Here am I left to underprop his land 9 

Extirpate occurs but once in the Plays Prospero says his 
brother proposed to extirpate me and mine Bacon uses this then 
unusual word in the same sense 

But for extirpating of the roots and cause of the like commotions 19 

Bacon says 

This depressing of the house of York did rankle and fester the affections of 
his people 11 

Shakespeare saj s 

His venom tooth will rankle to the death 12 
Thej fester gainst ingratitude 13 


Bacon says 

He saith that towards his latter time that closeness did impair and a little 
pensh his understanding 14 


dll y IV v 5 
Math tk V 
dH ry IV 
*FI Qu n El *>tf 
Mer h t f\ i y 


R Jardlll 7 
H lory fH y l II 
K gj h v 
R h dll 
H lory fH ry VII 


Ibd 

l *R h dill 3 
Cor 1 us 9 
14 Essay Of F end h p 
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Henry Lewis says 

The use of the verb thus as transitive is rare 5 

But rare as it is, we find it m Shakespeare 

Because thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 

Might in thy palace perish Margaret . 2 

Bacon says 

I do esteem whatsoever I have or may have in this world but as hash in com- 
parison 3 

And again 

It shows he weighs men’s minds and not their hash . 4 

Shakespeare says 

Who steals my purse steals hash 6 

Wrung 

From the hard hands of peasants their vile tiash c 

Bacon speaks of 

A shrunken and wooden posture 1 

Shakespeare speaks of 

The wooden dialogue 8 

Bacon says 

Young men puffed sip with the glittering show of vanity 9 

Shakespeare says 

The sea puffed sip with winds 10 

The heart, puffed up with this retinue, doth any deed of courage 11 

' Led by a delicate and tender prince, 

Whose spirit, by divine ambition puffed , 

Makes mouths at the invisible event 12 

Bacon says 

To make hope the antidote of human diseases 13 

Shakespeare says 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom 14 

, 1 Essay, Bacon , p i6x 8 Troilus and Cressida, i, 3 

3 3 d He! ry VI , m, 2 9 Wisdom of the A ncicnts — Memron 

3 Letter to the Earl of Salisbury 10 Taming of the Shrew , 1, 2 

* Essay Of Goodness 1 1 zd Henry IV , iv, 3 

6 Othello, in, 2 1 3 Hamlet, iv, 4 

* Julius Ca-sar, iv, 3 13 Med Sacree 

7 Essay Of Boldness 14 Macbeth , v, 3 
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Trust not the physician his antidotes are poisons 1 

The word was an unusual one, and occurs but twice in the Plays 

Bacon, in his essay Of Masks, speaking of the decorations of the 
stage refers to ‘ocs or spangs meaning, as I should take it, round 
shining spots or spangles, like eyes, which, “as the} are of no great 
cost, so arc they of most glory And in Shakespeare this figure 
repeatedly appears 

All you fiery oes and eyes of light * 

And lie speaks in the prologue to Henry V of the play house as 
* this wooden O 

And he uses the same root in another odd word cciliads — 
glances of the ej c 

Judicious ailtads * 

She gave strange ailiads * 

Bacon says 

Pyonner In the myne of truth * 

A pioneer In the mine of truth * 

Shakespeare says 

Canst work m the earth so fast 
A worthy pioneer 1 
The general camp pioneers and all 8 

This rare word occurs but three times in the Plays 

And in Shakespeare we have, as a parallel to Bacon s * mine of 
truth 

O Antony thou mine of bounty * 

Bacon speaks of 

Such natural philosophy as shall not vanish in the fume of subtle and delecta 
ble speculation 10 

While in Shakespeare we have 

Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs 11 

Bacon says 

Neither did they observe so much as the half face of justice m proceeding by 
indictment 11 

T n f At I v 3 

M ds ft n N gkt D sa i i 
M yl\ /ll d 3 
L v 5 


I tarn 1 1 $ 

on ii 3 

A t nya dCl cf l iv 6 
Ad c ne t / Le n g book 
R r andjul t | 

H t y /II n y VII 


P* § 395 p 45 

Lett t B le gh 
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Shakespeare says. 

Out upon this half-faced fellowship 1 , 

This same half-faced fellow, -Shadow - 

Because he hath a half-face, like my father, 

With that half-face would he have all my land. 3 

They both use another very rare word 
Bacon says 

Seditions and wars arise in the midst of which huily-bwhes laws are silent 4 

Shakespeare says 

When the hut ly-bw 1/ s done 5 
The news of huily-htily innovation 0 

This word occurs but twice in the Plays We will see hereafter 
that the last syllable is the cipher synonym for Bwletgh, the 
Lord Treasurer, Bacon’s uncle 

Bacon speaks of 

This jumping or flying to generalities 7 
Shakespeare says 

We’d jump the life to come 8 
In some sort it jumps with my humor 9 
f umprng o’er times, 

Turning the accomplishment of many yeais 
Into an hour-glass 10 


We remember the use of a peculiar word in the mouth of 
Othello , when he makes his confession to the Venetian senate 
Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught m malice 
We find the same word in Bacon : 


Disgracing your actions, extenuating and blasting of your merit 11 
How far a defense might extenuate the offense 12 

In excusing, extenuating or ingenious confession 13 

It is a favorite word with both, it occurs eight times in the Plays 


Also 

Also 


1 1st Henry IV , l, ^ 

•sd Henry IV 111,2 

3 King John 1, 1 

4 Wisdom of the Ancients — Orpheus 
6 Macbeth , 1, 1 

6 1st Henry IV , v, 1 
’‘Novum Oiganum 


5 Macbeth , 1, 7 
0 1st Henry IV ,1,2 

10 Henry V , 1, cho 

11 Letter to Essex, Oct 4, 1596 
18 Letter to the Lords 

1S Letter to the King 
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We recall another very peculiar word in Lear 

Oh how this mother swells up toward my heart 1 

We turn to Bacon and we read 

The stench of feathers or the like they cure the rising of the mother 9 

In Bacon we find 

The shirts of my living In Hertfordshire * 

In Shakespeare 

Here m the skirts of the forest * 

The shirts of this wild wood 4 

Young Fortinbras 

Hath in the skirts of Norway here and there 
Sharked up a list of landless resolutes * 


Bacon sajs 

Folds and knots of nature 9 

Shakespeare says 

This knot mtrmsicate of life untie * 
Motives those strong knots of love 9 
This knot of amity 10 


Bacon sa>s 

Then there buddel forth some probable hopes of succession 11 

Shakespeare says 

This is the state of man to-day he puts fortl 
The tender l axes of lope to morrow blossoms 11 

And again 

Buckingham Everyman 

Not consulting broke 
Into a general propheej that this tempest 
Dashing the garment of this peace aboded 
The sudden breach on t 
Norfolk \\ hich is budded out ,s 

Bacon 

And after he had not a little bemoaned himself 14 


Lt i 4 

A r t IH t y cc t 1 $ 63 

* Lett to R be t Cee I 603 
A \ L A It 1 1 
Ibd v 4 
H nit I 

Pref eto Gr t Inst at 


A t y d Cl p t v 
Ma b tl v 3 

Stir yVI 
n Q El let 1 

II y f III 
»Ibd i 

II lory / Hen y 


VII 
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Shakespeare 

I all alone bemoan my outcast state.' 

He so bemoaned lus son 1 2 3 

This woid occurs only twice m the Plays 
Bacon speaks of 

The meeting-point and Rendezvous of all my thoughts 

Shakespeare has 

A comfort of retirement lives in this, 

A Rendezvous, a home to fly unto 4 

And again 

And when I cannot live any longer I will do as I may, that is my rest, that is 
the Rendezvous of it 5 

Bacon speaks of 

A compacted strength 6 7 

Shakespeare says 

Of imagination all compact 1 
My heart is now coRnpact of flint 8 


Bacon says 

Suspicions that the mind itself gathers are but buzzes n 

Shakespeare says 

Each buz, each fancy, each complaint 10 
I hear a buzzing of a separation 11 


Bacon 

There is a lively , jocund, and, as I may say, a dancing age 10 
Shakespeare 

The jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain top 13 

The quotation from Bacon gives us the complete image that 
was m the mind of the poet the dawn was dancing on the moun- 
tain top 

Bacon says 

For It is a dull thing to tire, and, as we say, to jade anything too far 14 


1 Sonnet, 

-3d Henry VI , 11, 5 

3 Letter to Lord Burleigh, 1380 

4 1st Henry IV , iv, 1 

0 Henry V , n, 1 

6 Advancement of Learning, book 11 

7 Midsummer Night's D> earn, v, 1 


8 Titus Andronicus, v, 3 

9 Essay Of Suspicion 
10 Lear, 1, 4 

3 1 Henry VIII , 11, 1 

32 Wisdom of the A ncients— Pan 
1 3 Romeo and fuliet , 111, 5 

34 Essay Of Discourse 
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Shakespeare says 

To let imagination jade me 1 

Speaking of a young man overthrown and dying Bacon says 
The jloj.eroi virtue cropped with sudden chance 9 
Shakespeare speaks of 

A fresh un cropped Jlower * 

Comparing her son to the violets that “strew the green lap of 
the spring ' the Duchess says to him 

Well bear jou well m this new spring of time 
Lest )ou be cropped before jou come to prime 4 

Speaking of the history of an event Bacon says 

The King hath so muffled it * 

Shakespeare sa> s 

Muffle your false love * 

Love whose view is muffled still T 


Bacon says 

The King resolved to make this business of Naples as a nreneh and means of 
peace 8 

Shakespeare says 

A noble nature 


May catch a wrench * 

Wrench i up the true cause the false way 10 


Bacon says 

The corruption and ambition of the times did pnek him forward 11 
Our fear of Spain which hath been the spur to this rigor 19 

Shakespeare says 

I have no spur 

To pnek the sides of my intent ,s 
My duty pricks me on 14 

Honor pricks me on Yea but how if honor pnek me off when I come on ,s 


Til l/a N ght i s 

IV d n ft / An t —Him 

Air wnth tE d w u v 3 

R / dll V 
H lory fH y VII 
Cm dy / Err 
r dj l l i 
II is y fU « y VII 


T me /All 
sd He ylV i 
Cl t fjul Cee a 
FI Q n El ai th 
M 6 th i 
Tw G ll n n /V 
1 st Hen y IV v 
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Falstaff complains on the battle-field that his bowels arc as 
hot as molten lead ” Bacon, speaking of the hoiror of Essex when 
he found that the city would not sustain his attempted insurrec- 
tion, graphically says 1 

So, as being extremely appalled, as divers that happened to sec him then 
might visibly perceive in his face and countenance, and almost molin' v ith sweat, 
though without any cause of bodily labor, but only by the pcrplcxttj and horror of 
his mind 1 

What a dramatical command of language does this sentence 
exhibit’ 

While my book is being printed, Mr J G Bronson, of Chicago, 
calls my attention to the following parallelism 

In a letter of “Sir Francis Walsingham, Secretary, to Monsieur 
Critoy, Secretary of France,” said by Mi Spcdding to have been 
written by Bacon, we find 

But contrariwise her Majesty, not liking to malt, window into men's hcaiis and 
sea et thoughts, except the abundance of them did overflow into overt and express 
acts or affirmations, etc 

While in the Shakespeare sonnets we have this precisely parallel 
thought 

For through the painter must j ou see lus skill, 

To find where jour true image pictur’d lies, 

Which in my bosom’s shop is hanging still. 

That hath his unndoivs glazed 701th thine eyes 
Now, see what good turns ej r es for eyes have done 
Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine for me 
Aie windows to my breast , wherethrough the sun 
Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee 

Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their art, 

They draw but what they see, know not the heart 2 

Here we have not only the same thought, but the same conclu- 
sion that the heart can only be read by its acts 

Bacon says 

And there used to shuffle up a summary proceeding, by examination 3 

Whatsoever singularity, chance and the shuffle of things has produced 4 

Shakespeare says 

I am fain to shuffle , to hedge and to lurch 6 

’Tis not so above 
There is no shuffling 6 


1 A Declaration of the Treasons 

2 Sonnet xxiv 

3 History of Hem y VII 


' Gesta Grayorum — Life and JVorls, vol 1, p 335 
'■‘Merry Wives of Windsor, 11, 2 
6 Hamlet , 111, 3 
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\ our life good master 
Must shuffle for itself 1 * * 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil * 

Shuffle her awaj s 

And here as illustrating the scholarly acquirements of the 
writer of the Plajs and his tendenej to enrich the English language 
by the creation of new words, I would refer to two instances, 
which, — although I have observed no parallels for them in Bacons 
writings, — are curious enough to be noted here 

Dost thou infamom e me among potentates 4 
As lie had been incorf sed and. derm naiured 1 


And here we have a very unusual word used bj both — used 
only once I think, by cither of them 
Bacon 

To win fame and to cterni e jour name * 

Shakespeare 

Eterm ed in all ages 


Bacon 

The vain and tndtgn comprehensions of heresj * 

Shakespeare 

All tndign and base adversities ’ 

I could give many more instances of this use in the two bodies 
of writings of the same quaint and unusual words did I not fear to 
offend the patience of the reader and extend this book beyond all 
reasonable proportions 

I regret that I am not where I could have access to authorities 
which would show how many of these strange words appeared for 
the first time in the history of our language in the Bacon and 
Shakespeare writings But this will constitute a work for scholars 
hereafter 


Cy St vs 
Ha It 

Merry W flV d il 
L Lai r L t v 
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IDENTITIES OF CHARACTER 

I s>a\v Othello’'; \ isage tn his mtnd 

OR elw, i,j 

C HARACTER, aftei all, constitutes the man I do not mean 
/ thereby leputation, foi that concerns the opinions of others, 
and they may or may not be deserved, but those infinite shades of 
disposition which separate one man from all other men And as 
there were never in the woild two men who possessed heads of 
precisely the same shape, so there cannot be two men having pre- 
cisely the same character The Creator has a thousand elements 
which go to make man, and he never puts all of them in any one 
man, nor does he ever mix a part of them, in Ins alembic, in the 
same proportions, for any two men “In the catalogue we all go 
for men ” Anjdhing, with the human osseous system and flesh on 
it, is, perforce, a man, but the difference between one man and 
another may be as wide as that between the primordial cell and 
the regenerated soul 

The writer of the Plays had thought this thought, as he seems 
to have thought all other thoughts, and he exclaims 
Oh, the difference of man and man 1 1 

When we seek, however, to institute a comparison between 
Francis Bacon and the writer of the Plays, we are met by this 
difficulty We know, accurately enough, what was the character 
of Francis Bacon his life reveals it, but if we turn to the author 
of certain dramatic compositions, we are at a loss to know when 
the man himself speaks and when the character he has created 
speaks We are more apt to see the inner nature of the writer in 
the general frame, moral and purpose of the piece, and in those 
utterances which burst from him unawares, and which have no 
necessary connection with the plot or the characters of the play, 
than m the acts performed in the course of the drama, or in the 

1 Lear , iv, 2 
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sentiments put into the mouths of the men who perform them, and 
which are parts of the acts and parcel of the plots 

But notwithstanding these difficulties, we can perceive clearl> 
enough that the writer of the Pla>s possessed essentially the same 
traits of character which we know to have belonged to Francis 
Bacon 

The reader has seen already that both personages, if we may 
call them such, possessed the philosophical and poetical cast of 
mind that they were persons of unequaled genius command of 
language, elevation of mind and loftiness of moral purpose Let 
us go a step farther 

I Industry 

I have shown on page 9 ante that the writer of the Plays was 
a man of vast industry and that he elaborated his work with the 
utmost skill and pains Knight says 

The whole of this scene * in the Folio exhibits the greatest care m remodeling 
the text of the quarto 

But let us turn to another play 

A comparison of that part of the text of The Mary Jf ties of 
Windsor which embraces the scene at Hemes oak in the edition of 
1602 with the text of the Tolio of 16 3, will show how elaborately 
the writer revised and improved his text I place the new parts of 
the Folio in italics, and where it repeats the words of the edition 
of 160- they are given in quotation marks In this way the changes 
are made more conspicuous 

In the edition of 160- we have 

Quickly You fames that do haunt these shady groves 
Look round about the woods if you espy 
A mortal that doth haunt our sacred round 
If such a one you can espy give him his due 
And leave not till you pinch him black and blue 
Give them their charge Puck ere they part away 

In the Tolio of 162^ we have this thus amplified 

Qu chi '} Fairies blick gray green and white 

1 ou moonshine re elers and shades of night 
I ou orphan heirs of fixld destm\ 

Attend your offi e and y our quat ty 
Crter Hobgoblin make the fairy oyes 


*Hn yl 
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Here there is only one word fames repeated from the par- 
allel passage in the edition of 1602 
The 1602 veision continues 

Sit Hugh Come hither, Pcad, go to the country houses, 

And when you find a slut that lies asleep, 

And all her dishes foul and room unsuept, 

With your long nails pinch her till she cry 
And swear to mend her sluttish houscwiferj 

In the Folio this speech is put in the mouth of Pistol, but 

greatly changed m language 

Pistol Elves, list youi nanus, uhnet, you any toys 

Cnclct, to Windsoi chimneys shall thou hap 

VVhcic fnes thou find' si mnaktd, and healths “ unsv cpt,” 

Then “pinch ” l/u maids as him as Inlhciiy 
Out ladiant queen halts “sluts ” and slut It iy 

Here there are but Uncc words that occui in the edition of 1602 

In the 1602 copy there is added after this speech 

Fatty I warrant you I will perform j our w ill 

This line is lacking in the Folio, and instead of it Falstaff says 

They are fairies, he that speaks to them shall die 
I’ll wink and couch no man their works must c} e 

The 1602 edition gives the next speech as follows 

Sn Hugh Where is Pead ’ Go you and sec where brokers sleep, 
And fox-eyed Serjeants, with their mace, 

Go lay the proctors m the street, 

And pinch the lousy serjeant’s face 
Spare none of these when they arc a-bed, 

But such whose nose looks plue and red 

In the Folio we have this speech rendered as follows 

Evans “ Where’s Bead ’ Go you, and ” solicit you find a maid. 
That, cie she sleep, has thiicc hc> piaycis said, 

Rem up the oigans of hci fantasy, 

Sleep -she as sound as cai eless in fancy. 

But those as “sleep” and think not on then sms, 

“Pinch” them, aims , leks, hacks, shouldeis , sides and shins 

But I have given enough to prove that the play, as it appears in 
the Folio of 1623, was practically re-wntten, and I might add that 
m every case the changes were for thebettei For instance, in the 
1602 edition we have 

Go straight, and do as I command, 

And take a taper in your hand, 

And set it to his finger ends, 

And if you see it him offends, 
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And that he startelh at the flame 
Then he Is mortal know his name 
If with an F it doth begin 
yvhy then be sure he s full of sin 

This doggerel is transformed in the Folio into the following 

\\ rth tnal fire touch me his finger end 
If he be chaste the flame will back descend 
And turn him to no pain but if he start 
It is the flesh of a corrupted heart 

Speaking of &wg Henry / hotneo and Jttltet 7 he Merry Hies 
of Windsor and Hamlet \ Swinburne says 

Of these four plajs the two tragedies at least were thorough!) re-cast and re 
written from end to end the pirated editions giv mg us a transcript more or less per 
feet or imperfect accurate or corrupt of the text as it first came from the poet s 
hand a ftst to le afterwards tndef tilth medtjed and meal uhbl\ im/rmed But 
Ktngllent} J nc may fairly say Is hard!) less than transformed Not that it has 
been re-cast after the lashion of //a il t or even rewritten afier the fashion of 
Romeo and Juliet but the corruptions and imperfections of the pirated text arc 
here more flagrant than in an) other instance while the general revision of st)!c 
by which it Is at once purified and fortified extends to every nook and comer of 
the restored and renovated building Bren had we however a perfect and trust 
worthy transcript of Shakespeare s original sketch for this pla> there can be little 
doubt that the rough draft would still prove almost as different from the final 
masterpiece as is the soiled and ragged canvas now before us on which we trace 
the outline of figures so strangcl) disfigured made subject to such rude extremities 
of defacement and defeature * 

Is it reasonable to suppose tint the author w ho took such puns to 
perfect his work would have made no provision for Us preservation 
but would die and leave one half of the great Plays m manuscript ? 

He knew that the work of his youth was not equal to the work 
of 1ns manhood, and he labored conscientiously to improve his 
crude designs Dow den says 

It is the opinion of D) ce of Grant \V hue and of others that Shakespeare began 
to work upon / mto and Juliet not Inter than about 1591 that ts almost at the 
moment when he began to write for the stage and that having occupied him for 
a series of )cars the tragedy assumed its present form about 1595-7 If this be the 
case and if as there is reason to believe Shakespeare was also during many >ears 
interested in the subject of Hamlet «c discover that he accepted the knowledge 
that his powers were undeveloped and acted upon it and waited until he believed 
himself competent to do justice to his conceptions * 

De Outncey says of the Plays 

The further on wc press In our discoveries the more we shall see proofs of 
design and self supporting arrangement where the careless e>c has seen nothing 
but accident 
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Swinburne illustrates this question of the industry of Shake- 
speare by the following excellent remarks. 

That priceless wail of piratical salvage, which we owe to the happ> rapacity of 
a hungry publisher, is, of course, more accurately definable as the first pla> of 
Hamlet than as the first edition of the play The deeper complexities of the 

subject are merely indicated, simple and trenchant outlines of character arc jet to 
be supplanted by features of subtler suggestion and infinite interfusion Hamlet 
himself is almost more of a satirist than a philosopher The Queen, whose 

finished figure is now something of a riddle, stands out simply enough in the first 
sketch as confidant of Horatio, if not as accomplice of Hamlet . This minor 
transformation of style in the inner play, made sold) with the evident new of 
marking the distinction between its duly artificial forms of speech and the natural 
forms of speech passing between the spectators, is but one among innumerable 
indications, which only a purblind perversity of prepossession can overlook, of the 
especial store set by Shakespeare himself on this favorite work, and the excep- 
tional pains taken by him to p?t serve it for af to time in such fullness of finished 
form as might make it luo/thiest of ptofound and pa f dual study by the light of far 
other lamps than illuminate the stage 

Of all vulgar errors, the most wanton, the most willful, and the most resolutely 
tenacious of life, is that belief bequeathed from the days of Pope, in which it was 
pardonable, to the days of Mr Carlyle, in which it is not excusable, to the effect 
that Shakespeare threw off Hamlet as an eagle may moult a feather or a fool may 
break a jest, that he dropped Ins wmrk as a bird may drop an egg, or a sophist a 
fallacy, that he wrote “for gain, not glory,” or that, having written Hamlet, he 
thought it nothing very wonderful to have written Tor lnmsclf to have written, 
he possibly, nay, probably, did not think it anything miraculous, but that he was 
in the fullest degree conscious of its wonderful positive worth to all men for all 
time, we have the best evidence possible — his own, and that not by mere word of 
mouth, but by actual stroke of hand Scene by scene, line for line, stroke 

upon stroke and touch after touch, he went over all the old labored ground again, 
and not only to insure success in his own day, and fill his pockets w ith contem- 
porary pence, but merely and wholly with a purpose to make it w orthy of himself 
and his futuie students 

Every change in the text of Hamlet has impaired its fitness for the stage, and 
increased its value for the closet, in exact and perfect proportion Even in 

Shakespeare’s time the actors threw out his additions, they throw out these very 
same additions in our time The one especial speech, if any one such 
especial speech there be, in which the personal genius of Shakespeare soars 
up to the very highest of its height, and strikes down to the very deepest of 
its depth, is passed over by modern actors, it was cut away by Hemmge and 
Condell 1 

It seems to me that in the face of these facts there can be no 
question that the writer of the Plays was a man of intense and 
enormous industry 

We turn to Francis Bacon, and we find, as I have suggested 
heietofore, that he was, perhaps, the most laborious man that ever 
hved on the planet Church says of him 


1 Swinburne, A Study of Shak , p 164 
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In all these things he was as industrious as laborious as calmly per 
severing and tenacious as he was m his pursuit of his philosophical specula 
tions 1 

He re w rote the Essay s we "ire told thirty times His chaplain 
tells us that he lnd twelve times transcribed the Ntrum Organum 
with Ins own Mod 

Bacon himself says 

Mj great work goeth forward and after my manner I alter even when I add 
so that nothing is fin shed until all is finished * 

IS'icons Promns of ronnularits and Eltqanats tikes us into the 
workshop of the great artist There we sec him with lus blouse on 
among his pots and brushes We see him stud) mg the quaht) of 
his cam as and grinding his own paints These daubs upon the 
wall are part of his experiments m the contrasts of colors these 
rude lines, traced here and there with charcoal or chalk arc his 
first crude conceptions of figures and faces and attitudes which are 
to reappear hereafter perfected in his immortal works 

Here we can trace the genesis of thought the pedigree of ideas 
the anccstr) of expressions We look around us and re dizc that 
genius is neither more nor less than great powers conjoined with 
extraordinar) industr) 

It is better for humamt) s future that the st ituc at Stratford 
upon Avon should be taken dow n from its pedcst d It represents a 
fraud and 1 delusion — a fraud in luthorship and a delusion m 
philosophy, still more destructive to wit that ignorance idleness 
and dissipition can achieve results which mankind will worship 
through all ages that anything worth having can come out of 
nothing 

Tor m truth, the universe is industry We arc appalled when 
we think of the intense persistent 1 iborious incalculable awful 
force constantly exerted, to keep the vast whole in motion — from 
the suns to to the bacilli God might be fitly described as the 
Great Worker — a worker without a task master — who never 
pauses never wearies, and never sleeps 

No man should shrink from labor Energy is God s glorious 
stamp set on his creatures He who has it not is a drone in the 
hive and unworthy the notice of his Great Master And it has 


p 57 
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been a shameful and poisonous thing, to the human mind, that all 
these hundreds of yeais the world has been taught that the most 
marvelous of human works weie pioduced by accident, without 
effort, by a slouching, shiftless, lazy, indifferent creature, who had 
not even foice enough to piovide foi their perpetuation 

Let it be known heieaftei, and foi all time to come, that the 
greatest of men was the most industrious of men 

The notes in the Pi omits show that Bacon was studjing the 
elegancies , the niceties of language, especially of colloquial expres- 
sion, noting down not only thoughts, but peculiar and stiong 
phrases and odd and forcible w r oids And suicly there was no 
necessity for all this in his philosophical works He makes a stud} 
not only of courteous salutations, but of the continuances of speech 
Take, for instance 

It is like, sir, etc , (putting a man agaj nc into his talc interrupted) 1 

Or 

The rather bycause (contj nuing another’s speech) - 

Or 

To the end, saving that, vhercas, jet, (continuances of all kinds ) 3 

Would one who contemplated w r oiks of philosophy alone, which 
weie to be translated into the Latin language, foi the use of pos- 
terity, devote such study to the refinements of dialogue ? And 
where do we find any of these elegancies of speech in Bacon’s 
acknowledged writings ? 

II Commonplace-Books 

Both writers possessed that charactei istic habit of studious and 
industrious men, the noting down of thoughts and quotations in - 
commonplace-books The Pi omits is one of these Bacon repeat- 
edly recommends the use of such helps to composition He says 

I hold the entry of commonplaces to be a matter of great use and essence in 
studying, as that which assureth “copia” of invention and contracteth judgment 
to a strength 4 

And again discussing how to “ procure the 1 eady use of 
knowledge ” he says 


1 Proinus, § 1385, p 449 
5 Ibid , § 1378, p 447 


3 Ibid , § 1379, p 447 

4 Advancement of Learning, book 11 
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The other part of 1m ention which I term suggestion doth assign and direct 
us to certain marks or places which maj excite our mind to return and pro 
duce such knowledge as it hath formerly collected to the end we may make 
use thereof 1 

And again he says 

It is of great service in studies to bestow diligence in setting down common 
- places * 

On the other hand, we turn to the writer of the Play s and w e 
find him as I have shown on page 78, ante recommending the use 
of commonplace boohs in very much the same language He says, 
in the 76th sonnet 

Look what thy memory cannot contain 
Commit to these waste blanks and thou shalt find 
These children nursed delivered of thy brain 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind 

This is in the very spirit of Bacon s 

Certain marks or places which may excite our mind to return and produce 
such knowledge as it hath formerly collected 

And we think we can see the personal habits of the writer of 
the Plays reflected in the words of his alter ego Hamlet 

My tables — meet it is I set it down 

That one may smile and smile and be a villain 3 

And again in The Merry IVnes 

I will make a brief of it in my note book 4 
III A Thorough Student 

Not only was the writei of the Plays like Francis Bacon, vastly 
industrious but it was the industry of a scholar he was a student 
He combined a life of retirement and contemplation with knowl 
edge of affairs as Bacon did He realized Goethe s axiom 

Es bit let em Talent stch in der Stille 
S eh cm Cl arakter 1 1 de> Shorn der If elt 

The early plays all bespeak the student they breathe the atmos 
phere of the university 

Proteus complains 

Thou Julia hast metamorphosed me 
Made me neglect my studies lose my time 

Ad fL n r book H let 5 
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Love's Laboi Lost is full of allusions to studies 

Bn on What is the end of stud) ’ 

K%n<r Why, that to know which else we should not know 
Bijou Things hid and barred, you mean, from common sense’ 

King Ay, that is study's god-hle neompcnsi 1 

And, like Bacon, the wntei of the Plays believed that books 
were a means, not an end, and that oiigmal thought was a thou- 
sand times to be prefeired to the icpelition of the ideas of othei 
men He says 

Study is like the heavens’ glorious sun, 

That will not be dccp-scarchcd with saucj looks 
Small have continual plodders c\cr won, 

Save base authority, from others’ books 

We seem to hear in this the voice of Bacon In his essay Of 
Studies he says ’ 

To spend too much time in studies, is sloth, to use them too much for orna- 
ment, is affectation, to make judgment wholly by then inks, is the humor of u 
scholai 

And how Baconian ai e these utterances 

Mi pcidonate, gentle master mine, 

I am in all affected as yourself, 

Glad that vou thus continue jour resohe, 

To such the sweets of sweet philosophy 
Only, good master, wdiile w T c do admire 
This virtue, and this moral discipline, 

Let’s be no stoicks, nor no stocks, I pra\ 

Or so devote to Austotle's checks. 

As Ovid be an outcast quite abjured 
Balk logic with acquaintance that jmu have, 

And practice rhetoric with your common talk 
Music and poetry use to quicken j r ou, 

The mathematics, and the metaphysics, 

Fall to them, as you find j r our stomach senes you 
No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en, 

In short, sn, studj r wdiat vou most affect 3 

Here we find allusions to Bacon’s love of philosophy, his dis- 
like for Aristotle, his contempt for logic, and his studies of music 
and poetry And we note, also, the didactic and educational tone 
of the essay, natural to the man who was always laboring to 
instruct and improve his fellow-men 


i 


1 Logic's Laioi Lost . 


2 Ibid 


3 Taming of the Sinew, i, i 
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IV His Wisdom 

We know it is conceded that Bacon was the wisest man of his 
time, or of all time And wisdom is not knowledge merely of 
things It means an accurate acquaintance with the springs of 
human nature, and a capacity to adapt actions to events And the 
same trait has been many times noted in the writer of the Plays 
Henry Hallam says 

The philosophy of Shakespeare — hts intimate searching out of the human 
heart whether in the gnomic form of sentence or in the dramatic exhibition of 
character— is a gift peculiarly his own 

Henry Giles says of Shakespeare s genius 

It has the power of practical intellect Under a careless guise it implies 
serious judgment and in the vesture of motley it pronounces many a recondite 
decision Out from its mockeries and waggeries there could be collected a 

philosophy of common sense by which the gravest might be instructed 

I have already quoted (page 150, ante) the expression of Emer 
son, applied to Shakespeare 

He was inconceivably wise the others conceivably 

And of Landor 

The wisest of men as well as the greatest of poets 
V The Universality of his Mind 

We know that Bacon s mind ranged through all created nature 
and his learning levied tribute on everything underneath the sun 
He had ‘ taken all knowledge for his province 

Osborne a contemporary called Bacon 

The most universal genius I have ever seen or was like to see 

While on the other hand DeQuincey sa>s 

Shakespeare thought more finely and more extensively than all the other poets 
combined \ 

Professor Dowden says of Shakespeare 

This vast and varied mass of information he assimilated and made his own 
He was a center for the drifting capital of knowledge His whole power of 
thought increased steadily as the years went by both in sure grasp of the known 
and in brooding intensity of gaze upon the unknown 1 

And the same writer continues 

Now what does extraordinary growth imply? It implies capac ty for obtain 
mg the materials of growth m this case materials for the growth of intellect of 
imagination of the will of the emotions It means therefore capacity for seeing 
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many {acts, of meditating, of feeling dceplv , and of controlling swell feeling 
It implies a power in the organism to fit its movements to meet numerous external 
coexistences and sequences In a word, it brings us bach once again to Shake 
speare’s 7 (solute fidelity to tin fact 1 

And surely “resolute fidelity to the fact” was the distinguishing 
trait of Bacon’s philosophy 

VI Powtrs or OlISERVAl ION. 

Macaulay says of Bacon 

In keenness of observation he has been equaled, though perhaps never sur- 
passed But the largeness of his mind was all his own 2 3 

And the great Scotsman makes this fine comparison touching 
Bacon's mind 

With great minuteness of observation lie had an amplitude of comprehension, 
such as has never jet been vouchsafed to an> other person The small, fine mind 
of Labruyere had not a more delicate tact than the large intellect of Bacon 
His understanding resembled the tent which the fairv Parabanon gav c to Prince 
Ahmed Fold it, and it seemed a toy for the hand of a lad) , spread it, and the 
armies of powerful sultans might repose beneath its shade 2 

While, on the other hand, Sir William Hamilton calls Shake- 
speare 

The greatest know n obscrv cr of human nature 

And Richard Grant White calls him 

The most observant of men 

VII His Secretiveness 

We have seen Bacon admitting that he was “ a concealed poet ” 

Speddmg concedes that a letter written m the name of the Earl 
of Essex to Sir Foulke Gieville, about the year 1596, was written 
by Bacon 4 

There has been attributed to Bacon a work called An Ifistoncal 
Account of the Alienation Office , published in 1590, in the name of 
William Lambarde 

Speddmg finds 6 that the letters which pui ported to have been 
written by the Earl of Essex to the Earl of Rutland, who was about 
to travel on the continent, containing advice as to lus course of 
studies, weie unquestionably the work of Bacon. 


1 Shai Mind and Art, p 41 

- Macaulay’s Essays— Bacon, p 284 

3 Ibid 


■* See vol 2, Lift and lVo> / s, p 21 
3 Litters and Life of Bacon, vo] n, p 5 
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Mr Speddingsajb 

At another time he [Bacon] tries to disguise himself under a stjle of 
assumed superiority quite unlike his natural style as in the Tempons Partus 
Masculus where again the \cr> same argument is set forth in a spirit of scornful 
invective poured out upon all the popular reputations in the annals of philosoph> 1 

We ha\c seen him writing letters to Essex as from his brother 
Anthony, in which Anthony is made to refer bach to himself, and 
then writing a reply from Essex the whole to be shown to the 
Queen 

*' We have seen Ben Jonson alluding to him in some birthday 
verses 

As if a mystery thou didst 

And in all this w e see the man w ho under a mask could put forth 
the Plajs to the world and who inside the Plajs could in turn 
conceal a cipher 

VIII Splendid T\stfs 

Emerson saj s of Shakespeare 

What trait of his private mind has he hidden m his dramas ? One can discern 
in his ample pictures of the gentleman and the king what forms and humanities 
pleased him hts delight m troops of friends in large hospitality in cheerful 
giving LctTiraon let Warwick let Antonio the merchant answer for his great 
heart 

When we read this the magnificence of Bacon occurs to our 
remembrance — his splendid marriage his princely residence at 
St Albans his noble presents 

Hepworth Dixon thus describes his wedding 

Feathers and lace light up the rooms in the Strand Cecil has been warmty 
urged to come over from Salisbury House Three of his gentlemen Sir Walter 
Cope Sir Baptist Hicks and Sir Hugh Beeston hard drinkers and men about 
town strut over in his stead flaunting in their swords and plumes yet the prodigal 
bridegroom sumptuous in Ins tastes as in Ins genius clad in a suit of Genoese 
velvet purple from cap to shoe outbraves them all The bride too is richly 
dight her whole dowry seeming to be piled up on her in cloth of silver and orna 
ments of gold a 

The author of Aultcus Coqmnaruc speaking of Bacon after his 
downfall, says 

And let me give this light^to his better character from an observation of the 
late King then Prince Returning from hunting he espied a coach attended with 
a goodly troop of horsemen vv ho it seems were gathered together to wait upon 
the Chancellor to hfs house at Gorhambury at the time of his declension At 

P f c t part vol nip 7 F IH t y fL d Bar n p 3 
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winch the Prince smiled " Well, tin u viittvc.n, - i ! l* r « 
to go out like a snuff " 


(k 
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Nci) r , master King 1 And lie v. ill not go out Id*’ a snuf*, not 
till the cnili/ation of the world is '-mined out And the time t d! 
come when even thou, O Knit', v. sit \x r« memhe-ed stnph 
because thou didst lne m tlu s.tnu asp v, ah him 


IX Ills Sri i mud huuiv 

There was about Bacon a magnificent *i ertmu 

Dean Chinch sa)s 

He [Bacon] never affected to rnnrrd from kiarelf h * "t t*-r< •>' :*. t > v pf " 
men, in lus aims and m the grasp of h* mielhzer’ce 5 

He recognized lus own greatness, in an imper.onnl sort of wav, 
as he might have pciccncd the magnitude of a mountain Htnt e 
we find him beginning one of lus great worls tn the following 
lordly manner 

Furnas of I V; ’dam tlo.t^i* tfar, iru! 'urli t* t -c r'ctV> l *, <yrt ! *• v ”1 a 
himself pursued, which he thought ‘f (aunt- l-*> a it t ./ / ' r o * 
become eiequaii ted 'ml/ - 

And again he says 

J /iircis Facer t/o.irl t u t! i r> > a • 

We turn to Shakespeare, and we find him, in the sonnets, indulg- 
ing in the same bold and e\ti aordinan, although justifiable, ego- 
tism He says 

Not marble. 

Nor the gilded monuments of prince* 

Shall outlie e this powerful rhjmc 

And again 

Nor shall Death brag thou wandcrest in lus sh tdc, 
tV hen in atonal lines to time thou geest 

So long as men can breathe or e\cs can sec, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee 1 

And again he says 

Oh, 'tis the first, ’tis flatter)* in my seeing. 

And my gi eat mmd most kingly dnnks it up - 

If these were the utterances of the man of Stratford, why did 
he not assert himself, as Bacon did, in the affairs of his age ^ "Would 


1 Bacon , p 38 

2 Introduction to Gi eat Instauratwn 


3 r tlum Lai) rtt tin 

4 Sonnet xv in 


3 Sonnet cxn 
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a man with this consciousness of supreme greatness crawl away to 
Stratford to brew beer and lend money? No he would have 
fought for recognition, as Bacon did to the last gasp 

X His Toleration 

I have already shown that Bacon and the writer of the Plays 
were tolerant in the midst of the religious passions of the time 

William Henry Smith says 

In an age of bigotry and religious persecution we find Bacon and Shakespeare 
expressing a toleration of all creeds and religions 1 

Hepworth Dixon says alluding to the appropriations for war 
expenses 

James takes this monej not without joj and wonder but when they ask him 
to banish recusants from London to put down masses in embassadors houses to 
disarm all the Papists to pre\ent priests and Jesuits from going abroad he will 
not do it In this resistance to a new persecution hts tolerant Chancellor stands 
at his back and bears the odium of his refusal Bacon who thinks the penal laws 
too harsh already will not consent to inflame the country at such a time by a 
new proclamation the penalties are strong and in the hands of the magistrates 
he sees no need to spur their zeal by rojal proclamations or the enactment of more 
snvage laws Here is a chance for Coke Raving for gibbets and pillories m a 
style to quicken the pulse of Brownists men who are wild with news from Heidel 
berg or Prague believe in his sincerity and partake of his heat To be mild now 
many good men think is to be weak In a state of war philosophy and tolerance 
go to the wall when guns are pounding in the gates even justice can be only done 
at the drumhead 

Bacon s downfall as we shall see hereafter was largely due to 
this refusal to persecute the helpless at the bidding of the fanatical 
ltd on by the brutal and sordid Coke 

\I His Benevolence 

And in the same spirit he at all times preached mercy and gen 
erosit) m both his acknowledged works and in the Plays 

Bacon m his essay Of Discourse enumerates among the things 
which ought to be privileged from jest, religion, matters of state 
and any case that desert etk pit) 

While Carl} le sa> s of Shakespeare 

His laughter seems to pour forth m floods Not at mere weakness — at 
misery orpo erty itezer 

Bacon says 

The state and bread of the poor have alwaj s been dear to m> heart 
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He labois 

To lift men out of their necessities and miseries 

He seeks, “ m a despised weed, the good of all men ” 

Bacon describes one of the fathcis of “ Solomon's House." in 
The New Atlantis , and says 

lie had an aspect ns if hi pitta! men 

We tuin to Shakcspeaie and we find the same threat traits of 
charactei 

Charles Knight speaks of 

Shakespeare's unvarying kindness toward w re tehee! and oppressed hum.imtj , 
m however low a shape 

Gerald Massey saj s 

He has infinite pity for the suffering and struggling and v ounded In the v a) 
The most powerful and pathetic pleadings on behalf of Christian clnntv , out of the 
New Testament, have been spoken bj Shakespeare lit takes to his large, warm 
heart much that the world usuallj casts out to perish in the cold There i‘ nothing 
too poor or mean to be embraced within the circle of his s\mp ithies 1 

Barry Cornwall refers to “the cvtensi\e charit\ which Shake- 
speare inculcates ’’ 

Birch says 

He has, more than any other author, exalted the lo\c of humamtj However 
he may indulge in invectnc against the artificial sj stems of religion, and be found 
even speaking against Christiamtj , jet m his material and natural speculations lie 
endeavors to give philosophical consolation to mankind, to inculcate submission to 
inevitable circumstances and c tie o magi, scientific investigation n.to the i.alun of 
things 0 

° * 

The reader will probably pause to see whether I have not mis- 
placed this quotation, so completely does it fit the character and 
purposes of Francis Bacon But no, it was wutten by an English 
clergyman, in an essay upon the religion of Shakespeare, and the 
author probably never heard of the theory that Bacon w rote the 
Plays 

I append a few illustrative extracts from the Plays, in coirobo- 
ration of these opinions 

’Tis a crueltj 
To load a falling man 3 

Neither in our hearts nor outward eyes, 

Envy the great nor do the low despise 4 

3 Henry VIII , \, = 

* Pericler, n, 3 


1 Sonnets of Shak , p 549 
-Philosophy and Religion of Shak , p 
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There is a soul of goodness in things evil 
Would men observmgly distill it out 1 
Oh I hav e ta eo 

Too little care of this * Take phjsic pomp 
Expose thjself to feel what wretches feel 
That thou majst shake the superflux to them 
And show the heavens more just 5 

XII His Command Over the Emotions 
Ben Jonson sajs of Bacon 

He commanded where he spoke and had his judges angrj or pleased at his 
demotion No man had their affections [passions] more in his power 

Pope says of Shakespeare 

The power over our passions was never possessed in a more eminent degree 
or displa>ed in so different instances We are surprised the moment we 

weep and yet upon reflection find the passion so just that we should be sur 
prised if we had not wept and wept at that ver> moment 3 

XIII His Wit 

Basil Montagu sa>s of Bacon 

His wit was brilliant and when it flashed upon an> subject it was never with 
ill nature which like the crackling of thorns ending in sudden aarkness is onlv 
fit for the fool s laughter The sparkling of his wi was that of the precious dia 
mond valuable for its worth and weight denoting the riches of ttie mine * 

\nd Macaulaj t severe critic and in man) things so far as 
Bacon was concerned, an unjust one sajs of his wit 

The best jest book in the world is that which he dictated from memory with 
out referring to any book on a day on which illness had rendered him incapable of 
serious study 8 

And again he says 

But it occasionally happened that when he was engaged m grave and pro 
found investigations his wit obtained the mastery over all his other faculties and 
led him into absurdities into which no dull man could possibly have fallen 8 

And again Macaulaj sajs 

In wit if by wit be meant the power of perceiving analogies between things 
which appear to have nothing in common he never had an equal — not even Cowl v 
not even the author of Hudtbras Indeed he possessed this faculty or this faculty 
possessed him to a morbid degree When he abandoned himself to it w ithout re 
serv e as he did in the Sapientia f eteru n and at the end of the second book of the 
De Augmcntis the feats which he performed were not merely admi -hi" but portent 
ous and almost shocking On those occasions w e marvel at him as clowns on a fair 
day marv el at a juggler and can hardly help thinking that the dev ll must be m him ' 

A y P v M caulay E say —B n 
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And Ben jonson says of Bat nn 

Ilis language, coin it //« could pan 01 pats by a jtsl , w is nob!) censor. ou' 

I need not cite many authorities to pro\c that the w liter of tlie 
Shakespeai e Plays was not onl) a gieut wit, but that Ins v, it some- 
times overmasteied his judgment 

Hudson says of Falslaff 

I must add that, with Shallow and Silence for hr theme, 1 ah lift - wit furiv 
grows gigantic, and this, too, without .in) abatement of its fro! w* ome ni'ifitt 
The strain of humorous exaggeration with which he pursues the theme i indeed 
almost sublime \ct in some of his reflections thereon, we hate a Hear thou; h 
brief view of tin piofound pi ilasoplnr utuhiljirg //< firjtgrtt > u> omt ct >* p 
spot, for he there disco\crs a bnadtl end si < i/riss of c f <so- (tot and a up '/ of 
pi actical sagacity such as might ha\e placed him [Slut! etpwarej in Pc Jret t rut,* </ 
statesmen and sages 1 

XIV. Gju m Aims 

We know the giand objects Bacon kept continual!) before his 
mind’s eye 

The writei of the PI a) s declaics, in sonnet c\\\, that he laid 

/ aid gnat basts foi tint it t 

What weie they? What * great bases foi ctetmt) ” had the 
Stratford man built oi attempted to build 5 

Francis Bacon wrote TJu J\ r e:o Atlantic an attempt to show to 
what perfections of civilization dc\ eloped mankind might attain 
m a new land, an island, and we find Shakespeare also planning 
an improved commonwealth upon another island the island that 
was the scene of The Tempest And we find him borrowing therein 
from Montaigne 

Gonzalo says in the play 

Had I plantation of this isle, m) lord, 

I’ the commonwealth, I would b) contraries 
Execute all things, for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit, no name of magistrate. 

Letters should not be known , riches, povert) , 

And use of service none, contract, succession, 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none 
No use of metal, corn, or ivinc or oil 
No occupation, all men idle, all — 

And women, too, but innocent and pure 
No sovereignty 

All things m common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavor, treason, felony, 


1 Shal Life and Ait, vol n, p 94 
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Sword pike knife gun or need of any engine 
Would I not have but nature should bring forth 
Of its own kind all foison all abundance 
To feed my innocent people 1 

Here, as in The New Atlantis , we see the philosopher poet dews 
ing schemes to lift men out of their miseries — to ' feed the inno 
cent people 

W His Goodness 

Coicndgc sajs 

Observe the fine humamt) of Shakespeare in that his snccrcrs arc all villains 

Gerald Masse} sajs of Shakcspcarc 

There is nothing rotten at the root nothing insidious in the suggestion Vice 
never walks abroad in the mental twilight wearing the garb of urtue * 

Coleridge sa) s 

There is not one real!) ucious passage in all Shakespeare 

We know that Bacon in his acknowledged works said nothing 
that could impair the power of goodness in the world 

\VI Anotiifp Curious I \ci 

While the last pages of this work arc going through the press 
my friend Professor Thomas Davidson sends me a letter addressed 
to him by a correspondent (M LcB G) in which occur these words 

Please look at the Cth chapter of Peter Baynes new Life of Luther if you 
have not already read it It is called The Century of Luther and Shakespeare It 
is a glorification of Shakespeare but curiously enough quotes from Brewer 
about the correspondence in altitude between Bacon and Luther and then goes on 
to show that Shakespeare was perfectly familiar not only wuh the Bible but with 
Luthers thought and with special incidents of his history 

Bayne says that all the main points in the theology of the Reformation could 
be pieced together from the dramas of Shakespeare One would not naturally 
look in a Life of Luther for any testimony on the Baconian Theory so please 
(if it seems worth while to you) to call Mr Donnelly s attention to this rather cur 
ious chapter 

I quote this with pleasure although a little out of place in this 
chapter as another case where the indentations of the Baconian 
theory fit into all other related facts and, as an additional evidence 
that the Plays were not pumped out of ignorance by the handle of 
genius under the pressure of a play actor’s necessities, but were 
the works of a broadly learned man who was fully abreast of all 
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the affairs of his day, and who had read everything that was acces- 
sible in that age, in every field of thought 

In short, each new addition to our information require* us to 
widen the shelves of the libraij of the man who wrote the Plays 

XVII Conclusions 

When, theiefore, we institute a companson between the per- 
sonal character and mental disposition of Francis Bacon and that 
of the man who wiote the Plays, we find that 

1 Both were poetical 

2 Both were philosophical 

3 Both were vastly industrious 

4 Both were students 

5 Both were profoundly wise 

6 Both possessed a universal grasp of knowledge 

7 Both had splendid tastes 

8 Both were tolerant of religious differences of opinion 

9 Both were benevolent 

10 Both were wits 

11 Both were possessed of great aims for the good of man 

12 Both v ere morally admirable 

I cannot better conclude this chapter than \\ ith a comparison 
extracted from the woik of Mi William Henry Smith, the patri- 
arch of the Baconian discussion in England Mr Smith quotes 
Archbishop Whately as follows 

There is an ingenious and philosophical toy called “ a thaumatropc,” in -which 
two objects painted on opposite sides of a card — for instance, a man and a horse, 
a bird and a cage, etc — are, by a quick rotary motion, made so to impress the eje 
in combination as to form one picture — of the man on the horse’s back, the bird 
in the cage, etc As soon as the card is allowed to remain at rest, the figures, of 
course, appear as they really are, separate and on opposite sides 1 

Mr Smith continues 

Bacon and Shakespeare we know to be distinct individuals, occupying posi- 
tions as opposite as the man and the horse, the bird and the cage, jet, when we 
come to agitate the question, the poet appears so combined with the philosopher, 
and the philosopher with the poet, we cannot but believe them to be identical 


1 Bacon and Shah , p 89 
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IDENTITIES OF STYLE 
I repl ed N y M dam r k h m n t rack his style —B con 

W E come now to an interesting branch of our subject to wit 
Is there any resemblance between the style of Francis 
Bacon and that of the writer of the Plays ? 

I The Genius of Shakespeare 
And first let us ask ourselves what are the distinguishing feat 
ures of the writings which go by the name of Shakespeare ? In 
other words what is his style > 

It might be described as the excess of every great faculty of 
the soul Reason the widest and most profound imagination, the 
most florid and tropical vivacity the most sprightly and untiring, 
passion the most burning and vehement feeling the most earnest 
and intense 

In other words it is a human intellect multiplied many hun 
dred fold beyond the natural standard Behind the style and the 
works we see the man — a marvelous many sided gigantic soul a 
monster among thinkers — standing with one foot upon the bare 
rocks of reason and the other buried ankle deep in the flowers of 
the imagination spanning time and accomplishing immortality 
Behind the tremendous works is a tremendous personality 

Not from a weak or shallow thought 
His mighty Jove young Phidias wrought 

His was a ponderous comprehensive extraordinary intelligence 
inflamed as never man s was before or since by genius and filled 
with instincts and purposes rvhich we cannot but regard as divine 
Every part of his mind was at white heat — it flamed He has left 
all mankind to repeat his expressions because never before did 
any one so captivate and capture words or crush them into sub 
jection as he did The operations of his mind — its greed, its 
spring its grasp its domination — were, so to speak feroctous It 
4S1 
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is no wonder that his body showed the maiks of piemature age, it 
is a surprise that this immense, vehement and bounding spirit did 
not tear the flesh into disorganization long before his allotted time 

And yet, high aloft in the charioteer’s seat, above the plunging, 
rebellious, furious Passions, sat the magnificent Reason of the man, 
curbing, with iron muscles, their vehemence into measured pace, 
their motion into orderly piogression 

Hear what the great Frenchman, I-I A Tame, says of Shake- 
speare 

I am about to describe an extraordinary species of mind, perplexing to all the 
French modes of analysis and reasoning, all-powerful, excessive, master of the 
sublime as well as of the base , the most creative mind that ctcr engaged in the 
exact copy of the details of actual existence, in the da7?ling caprice of fancj , in the 
profound complications of superhuman passions, a nature poetical, immortal, 
inspired, superior to reason by the sudden revelations of its seer’s madness, so 
extreme in joy and grief, so abrupt of gait, so agitated and impetuous in its trans- 
ports, that this great age alone could have cradled such a child 1 

And, speaking of the imagination of the great poet, Tame says 

Shakespeare imagines with copiousness and excess, he scatters metaphors 
profusely over all he writes, every instant abstract ideas arc changed into images, 
it is a series of paintings which is unfolded m his mind 2 

And the same writer says 

t 

This exuberant fecundity intensifies qualities already m excess, and multiplies 
a hundred-fold the luxuriance of metaphor, the incoherence of style, and the 
unbridled vehemence of expression 3 

And Richard Grant White speaks to much the same purpose 

Akin to this power m Shakespeare is that of pushing hyperbole to the verge 
of absurdity, of mingling heterogeneous metaphors and similes which, coldly 
examined, seem discordant, m short, of apparently setting at naught the rules of 
rhetoric 4 

And again White says 

Never did intellectual wealth equal in degree the boundless riches of Shake- 
speare’s fancy He compelled all nature and all art, all that God had revealed, 
and all that man had discovered, to contribute materials to enrich his style and 
enforce his thought, so that the entire range of human knowdedge must be laid 
under contribution to illustrate his writings This inexhaustible mine of fancy, 
furnishing metaphor, comparison, illustration impersonation,, in ceaseless alterna- 
tion, often intermingled, so that the one cannot be severed from the other, 
is the great distinctive intellectual trait of Shakespeare’s style In his use of 
simile, imagery and impersonation he exhibits a power to which that of any other 

1 Tame’s Histoi y of English Lite) atm e, 3 Ibid ,p 213 

pp 204 and 205 1 j 7 y e anc f Genius of Slial p 220 
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poet ifl this respect cannot be compared even in the way of derogation for it is not 
only superior to but unlike an} other 1 

When we turn to Bacon we find the formal decorous, world 
respecting side of the man s\character Under the disguise of the 
player of Stratford he could give free vent to all the passions and 
enormities of his soul In the first capacity he was a philosopher 
courtier and statesman in the latter he was simply a poet and 
play writer In the one he was forced to maintain appearances 
before court bar and society in the other behind his mask he 
was utterly irresponsible and could turn out his very soul, with 
none to question him 

Hence we must look for the characteristics of the poet m a 
modified form in those of the philosopher He is off the tripod 
But even then we shall find the traces of the constitution of the 
mind which distinguished Shakespeare 

I have just cited Tame s description of Shakespeare let us see 
what he has to saj of Bacon 

In this band of scholars dreamers and inquirers appears the most comprehen 
sue sensible ongmativ e of the minds of the age Francis Bacon a great and 
luminous intellect one of the f nest of this poet c pro* ny who like his predecessors 
was naturall} disposed to clothe his ideas in the most splendid dress in this age a 
thought did not seem complete until it had assumed form and color But what 
distinguishes him from the others is that with him an image only serves to con 
centrate meditation He reflected long stamped on his mind all the parts and 
relations of his subject he is master of it and then instead of exposing this com 
plete idea in a graduated chain of reasoning he embodies it m a comparison so 
expressive exact lucid that behind the figure we perceive all the details of the 
idea like liquor in a fine crystal vase * 

And a writer m the Encyclopedia Brttanmca speaking of Bacon, 
sajs 

A sentence from the Essays can rarely be mistaken for the production of any 
other writer The short pithy sayings 

Jewels five words long 
That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle forever 

have become popular mottoes and household words The style is quaint original 
abound ng in allusions and antticisms and rich e en to " orgeousness <uth piled tip 
analogies a d metapJ ors 

Alexander Smith sajs of Bacon s Essays 

He seems to have written his Essays util the pen of Skakespear 
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E P Whipple says of them 

They combine the greatest brevity with the greatest beauty of expression 

A F Blaisdell says 

Notice, also, the poetiy of Ins style So far as is known, lie v rote but one 
poem, but all his literary works are instinct with poctiy , in the wider sense of the 
word Sometimes it is seen in a beautiful simile or a felicitous phrase, sometimes 
in a touch of pathos, more often in the rhythmical cadence of a sentence which 
clings to the memory as only poetry can 

Even the passion and vehemence which we have found to be such 
distinguishing traits of Shakespeare’s genius are found in Bacon 

The laborious, but mciedulous, Speddmg lemarks 

Bacon’s mind, with its fullness and cage) mss of thought, was at all times apt to 
out) un his poiueis of giammahcal exp) csston, but also of the history of the English 
language, then gradually finding its powers and settling, but not settled, into form 1 * 

This outrunning the powers of grammatical expression is the 
very trait which has been observed m Shakespeare, as when he 
makes Mark Antony say of the wound inflicted upon Caesar by the 
dagger of Brutus 

This was the most unkmdest cut of all " 

And here we are reminded of Bacon’s theory that the English 
grammar should be reorganized, that he thought of making a 
grammar for himself 

And Spedding says of the Natuial Histoiy a most dry subject 

The addresses to the reader are full of weighty thought and passionate elo- 
quence 3 

But there was one man who knew Francis Bacon better than 
any and all others of his age, that was his “other self,” Sir Tobie 
Matthew He was in the heart of all Bacon’s secrets, he knew just 
what Bacon had written, because his compositions were all sub- 
mitted to him m the first instance, hot from the mint of the 
author s great mind He knew Bacon’s acknowledged writings, 
and he knew, also, those “concealed” writings which constituted 
him, in his judgment, “the greatest wit of our country, 
though he be known by another name ” And Sir Tobie was a 
scholar and an author, and an eminently conscientious and 
righteous man, who had suffered exile from his native land, and 
had sacrificed all the victories of life for his religious convictions, 


1 Life and U~o> Us, \ ol i, p 145 
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and the man who does that, whatever maj be his creed or his 
dogmas is worthy of all praise and honor And Sir Tobie, with 
all this knowledge of Bacon spoke of him long after his death, in 
terms which are extravagant if applied to Bacon s acknowledged 
writings but which fit precisely into the characteristics of the 
Shakespeare Plajs He said 

A man so rare in knowledge of so many several kinds endued with the 
facility and felicity of expressing it all in so elegant significant so abundant and 
yet so choice and ravishing a way of words of metaphors of allusions as perhaps 
the world hath not seen since it was a world 1 

S 

II A Startling Revelation 

And even as this book is being printed a writer in the Chicago 
Tribune calls attention to the surprising fact that the New English Die 
tionciry now being published in England, on a magnificent scale and 
in which is given the time when and the place where each English 
word made its first appearance proves that in the first two hundred 
pages of the work there are one hundred and forty six words now in 
common use, which were invented or formed out of the raw mate 
rial of his own and other languages by the man who wrote the 
Shakespeare Plays And the writer shows that, at this rate our 
total indebtedness to the man we call Shakespeare for additions 
to the vocabulary of the English tongue cannot be less than fire 
thousand uords I quote 

Rome owed only one word to Julius Ciesar The nature of our debt will be 
more apparent if we examine some of these hundred and a half of Shakespearean 
words all so near the beginning of the alphabet that the last one of them is air 
We owe the poet the first use of the word air itself in one of its senses as a noun 
and in three as a verb or participle He first said air drawn and airless He 
added a new signification to airy and aerial Nobody before him had written 
aired and more than a tithe of the verbal gifts now in view were such perfect 
participles Well nigh as many were adverbs In no previous writer have Dr 
Murrays argus eyes detected accidentally nor any of the following Abjectly 
acutely admiringly adoptedly adicrsely How our fathers could exist so long 
without some of these vocables must move our special wonder To absolutely 
accordingly actively and affectionately Shakespeare added a new sense It is 
not a little surprising that the word abreast was never printed before the 
couplet 

My soul shall thine keep company to heaven 

Tarry sweet soul for mine then fly abreast 

Of the 146 words and meanings first given us by Shakespeare at least two thirds 
are of classical origin The strangest thing seems to be that so few of Shake 
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speare’s innovations— not so much as onfc-fifth— ha\c become obsolete He guc 
them not only life, but immortality 

Is anybody shallow enough to believe that the play-actor of 
Stratford selling malt and suing his neighbors had the brain, 
the capacity or the purpose to thus create a language ? 

I say a language, for it is to be remembered that the ordi- 
nary peasant or navvy of England has but about three hu ndred w ords 
in his vocabulary And here was one man who, we are told, added 
to the English tongue probably seventeen times tin number of words 
used by the inhabitants of Stratfor d in that age 

And when we turn to Bacon’s Prornus, or storehouse of sug- 
gestions for elegancies of speech, we find him m the very work of 
manufacturing words to enrich the English tongue We see him, in 
Prornus notes 1214 and 1215, playing on the words “ Abedd ro(u)se 
you owt bed” and then we find him developing this into rouse, 
a word never seen before in the world, and, as Mrs Pott has shown, 
this reappears in the play of Romeo and fuhet in connection with 
golden sleep (which is also found in the Prornus notes') thus 

But where unbrmsM youth with unstuffed brain 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign 
Therefore thy earliness doth me assure 
Thou art uproused by some distemperature 2 

And, close at hand, in these Prornus notes, v r e find the word 
route , which may have been a hint jotted down for the name of 
Romeo And we find that Bacon, in these Pr ornus notes, coined 
and used for the first time barajar (for shuffle ), real, brazed, per ad- 
venture, etc 

In other words, we learn now that the writer of the Plays added - 
five thousand new words to the English language We look into 
Bacon s work-shop and we find the great artist at W’ork manu- 
facturing words We peep into the kitchen of New Place, Strat- 
ford, and we see the occupant brewing beer ' Who wrote the plays ? 

And Bacon notes that the English language has been greatly 
enriched during Elizabeth’s reign ' 

More than this, Mrs Pott has shown m her great work 3 that 
Bacon, anxious to humanize his race and civilize his age, created 
and introduced into our speech those pleasant conventionalities 

1 Prornus, note 1207 2 Romeo and Juliet , 11,3 3 p romU s, p Ci 
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and sweet courtesies with which we now salute each other as 
‘ good morrow ‘ good night etc and that he is found jotting 
them down in his Promus notes from which they reappear m the 
Shakespeare Plays for the first time m English literature And all 
this goes to confirm my view hereinbefore expressed of the great 
purposes which lie behind the Plays for in it all with the creation 
of the five thousand new words we see the soul of the philan 
thropist who in a despised weed had procured the good of all 
men Mighty soul ' We are but beginning to catch glimpses of 
thj vast proportions' Shame on the purblind ages that have 
failed to recognize thy light 

And in connection with all this we must remember Bacon s 
modest remark that during the reign of Elizabeth the powers of 
the English language had been vastly increased 

Why this man overshadows the world ' He has not only revo 
lutionized our philosophy delighted our eyes enraptured our ears 
and educated our hearts but he has even armed our tongues with 
new resources and fitted our English speech to become as it will 
in time, the universal language of the globe « 

III Other Details of St\le 

The great Scotch essayist Mackintosh said of Bacon 

ho man e eri nit d a mote poetical style t a less poetical plnlosopl y One great 
end of his discipline is to prevent mysticism and fanaticism from obstructing the 
pursuit of truth With a less brill ant fancy he would have had a mind less quail 
fled for philosophical inquiry His fancy gave him that power of illustrative meta 
phor by which he seemed to have invented a a n tie part of hn<n a<*e which 
respects philosophy and it rendered new truths more distinctly visible even to his 
own eye m their bright clothing of in a "cry 

And again the same writer says 

But that in which he most excelled all other men was the range and compass 
of his intellectual view and the power of contemplating many and distant objects 
together without indistinctness or confusion which he himself has called the dis 
cursiv e or comprehensive understanding This wide ranging intellect was 
illuminated by the brightest fancy that e~ er contented ttself with the office of only mm 
is term " to Reason and from this singular relation of the two grand faculties of man 
it has resulted that his philosophy though illustrated still more than adorned by 
the utmost splendor of imagery continues still subject to the undivided supremacy of 
Intellect In the midst of all the prodigality of an ima^matio whicl lad 
xt b en independent would haoc been poetical his opinions remained severely 
rational * 
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And, on the other hand, as matching this utterance, Mi T B 
Shaw finds in both Bacon and Shakespeare the same combination 
of reason and imagination He says, speaking of Bacon 

In his style there is the same quality i which is applauded in Shakcspeau , a com- 
bination of the intellectual and the imaginative, the closest leasonwg in (he boldest 
metaphor 

And Tame says of Bacon 

Like the poets, he peoples nature with instincts and desires, attributes to bodies 
an actual voracity, to the atmosphere a thirst for light, sounds, odors, vapors, 
which it drinks in, to metals a sort of haste to be incorporated with acids 1 

The same trait of impersonation is found in Shakespeare car- 
ried to the greatest excess The echo becomes 
The babbling gossip of the air 2 

The wind becomes “the wanton wind, ” “the bawdy wind, that 

kisses all it meets, ” “the scolding wind, ” “the posting wind,” etc 

In short, every quality of nature becomes a living individuality 

He puts a spirit of life in everything, 

Till wanton nature laughs and leaps with him 

IV Pleonasms 

Speaking of the affluence and superabundance of Shakespeare’s 
genius, Tame says 

These vehement expressions, so natural in their upwelling, instead of follow- 
ing one after the other slowly and with effort, are hurled out by hundreds with an 
impetuous ease and abundance like the bubbling waves from a welling spring, 
which are heaped together, rise one above another, and find nowhere room enough 
to spread and exhaust themselves? You may find in Romeo and Juliet a score of 
examples of this inexhaustible inspiration The two lovers pile up an infinite 
mass of metaphors, impassioned exaggerations, clenches, contorted phrases, 
amorous extravagances 3 

This trait leads in both writers to that use of redundant words 
known in rhetoric as pleonasm It marks a trait of mmd which can- 
not be satisfied with a bare statement of fact, but m its prodigal 
richness heaps adjective on adjective and phrase on phrase 

Take this instance from Bacon 

Everything has been abandoned either to the mists of tradition, the -whirl and 
confusion of argument, or the -waves and mazes of chance, and desultory, ill com- 
bined expenments 4 

1 Tame’s History of English Literature, 3 Tame’s History of English Literature, 
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Again he sa>s 

Those acts which arc permanent and perpetual' 

And here we sec the piling on of adjectives often observed in 
Shakespeare, what Swinburne calls ‘an effusion or effervescence of 
words 

It is the property of good and sound knowledge to putrefy and dtssohe into a 
number of subtle idle unwholesome and I ma> term them termiculate questions * 

And again he speaks of 

The floating and watery \cm of Osonus the Portugal bishop 

And again 

Was esteemed and aeeounted a more pernicious engine * 

All things dissoh e into anarely and confusion 4 

The emulation and prtr ocation of their example have much quitlened and 
strengthened the state of learning 1 

And again 

All things may be endowed and adorned with speeches but knowledge itself is 
more beautiful than anj apparel of words that can be put upon it * 

We turn to Shakespeare and wc find Grant White noting the 
same tendency He says 

Shakespeare mingles words of native and foreign origin which are sjnonymous 
so closely as to subject him to the charge of pleonasm he has for instance 
In King John infinite and boundless reach m Measure for Measure rebate 
and bl tnt his natural edge and in Othello to such exsufflicate and bio in sur 
mises 1 

Let me give some further examples of this inherent tendency of 
Shakespeare to pour words in superabundance over thoughts 

I am one 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so Incensed 8 

Hugged and embraced by the strumpet wind * 

Into the harsh and boisterous tongue of war 10 
Of hinds and peasants rude and merciless 11 
That it may grow and sprout as high as heaven ,s 
Hath given them heart and courage to proceed ,s 
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Within the book and volume of my brain 1 
If that rebellion 

Came like itself in base and abject routs * 

To flea and scorn at oui solcmmt) 

As bioad and genital as the casing air 11 

Luxurious, avaricious, falsi , deceitful 5 

What hash is Rome, 

What tubbish and suit a l offal c 

Led by a delicate and tmila prince * 

/ 

Toiiive and cii an t from his course of growth 8 

Things base and vih, holding no quantity 9 

Hast thou so n ached and split ted mj poor tongue 10 

And I will stoop and humble m> intents 11 

An vnhssoned gnl, unschooled, unpracticcd 19 

Garnished and decked in modest compliment 13 

Divcil and ciack, mid and do actuate 
The unity and mauicd calm of states 
Quite from their fixture 14 

I might heap up many more examples to demonstrate the unity 
of style m the two sets of writings m this particular, but it seems 
to me that it is not necessary I will close this branch of the sub- 
ject with a quotation from Mark Antony’s speech over the dead 
body of Csesar 

Oh, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 

That I am meek and gentle with these butchers 1 

• • • 

Which like dumb mouths do ope their ruby lips, 

To beg the voice and utteiancc of my tongue 1 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men , 

Domestic fury and fieice civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy, 

Blood and destruction shall be so in use 15 


1 Hamlet, i, 5 
^2d Henry IV , i\ , 1 

3 Cymbeline , 1, 4 

4 Macbeth, 111, 4 
6 Ibid , iv, 3 

6 Julius Casa 7 , 1, 3 
" Hamlet, iv, 4 
8 Trollies and Cl esszda, 1, 3 


« 

3 Mtdsummei Night's Dream, 1, 1, 
10 Comedy of En 01 s,v, 1 
1 1 3d Henry IV , v 2 

12 Mei chant of Venice, 111, 2 

13 Henry V , 11, 2 

14 Troilus and Crcssida, 1, 3 
10 Julius Cicsar, 111, x 
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It is no wonder that the precise and single minded Hume 
thought that both Bacon and Shakespeare showed 

A want of simplicity and purity of diction with defective taste and elegance 

Certainly no other men m the world e\er wasted such an afflu 
ence of words thoughts images and metaphors in their writings 

V Condensation of Styi f 

Another marked feature of the st} le of both sets of w ntings is 
their man clous compactness and condensation Macaulay sa>s 
of Bacon 

He had a wonderful faculty for packing thought close and rendering it portable 1 

We need onl) turn to Bacon s Essays to find ample confirmation 
of this statement 

Take one instance, from one of his letters which might serve to 
pass into a prov erb 

A timorous man is everybody s and a cot ctous man is his own * 

Neither is it necessary to use any argument to demonstrate that 
Shakespeare possessed in an exceptional degree this faculty of pack 
ing thought close and rendering it portable Take an example 

W ho steals my purse steals trash 
Ttoes mine Its hts and has been slate to thousands 

Here is an essay stated in two lines And here w c have another 
Let the end trj the man s 

Again 

Let proof speak * 

Again 

Things won are done joj s soul lies in the doing * 

Take this instance 

We defy augury there is a special protidcnce in the fall of a sparrow If it 
be now tis not to come if it be not to come it will be now if it be not now yet 
it will come the readiness is all 4 

It requires an analytical mind to follow the thought here 
through the close]} packed and compressed sentences 

But the faculty is the same in both Tame says of Bacon 

Shakespeare and the seers do not contain more vigorous or expresme eon 
demotions of tkoight more resembling inspiration and in Bacon they are to be 
found ev erywhere T 
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VI The Tendency to Aphorisms 

One of the most marked characteristics of both sets of writings 
is the tendency to rise from particulars to principles, to sec in a 
mass of facts simply the foundation for a generalization, to indulge 
in aphorisms 

Tame says of Bacon 

On the whole, his process is not that of the creators it is intuition, not reason- 
ing When he has laid up his store of facts, the greatest possible, on some -vast 
subject, on some entire province of the mind, on the whole anterior philosophy, 
on the general condition of the sciences, on the power and limits of human reason, 
he casts over all this a comprehensive view, as it were, a great net, brings up 
a universal idea, condenses Ins idea into a maxim, and hands it to us with the words, 
“Verify and profit by it ” Nothing more, no proof, no effort to convince 

he affirms, and does nothing more, he has thought in the manner of artists and 
poets, and he speaks after the manna of prophets and seas Cogi/ata et Fun, this title 
of one of his boohs might be the title of all The most admirable, the Novum 
Chganum, is a string of aphousms — a collection, as it were, of scientific decrees, 
as of an oracle, who foresees the future and reveals the truth And to make the 
resemblance complete he expresses them by poetical figures, by enigmatic abbrevi- 
ations, almost in Sibyllenc verses Idola speeds , Jdola tribits, Idola fort, Jdola 
theattij every one will recall these strange names by which he signifies the four 
kinds of illusions to which man is subject 1 

The words which Tame applies to Bacon’s Novum Otganum , “a 
string of aphorisms,” might with equal appropriateness be used to 
describe the Shakespeare Plays We can hardly quote from them 
an elevated passage which does not enunciate some general princi- 
ple Hence his utterances cling to the tongues of men like prov- 
erbs He takes a mass of facts, as the chemist takes the crude 
bark of the Peiuvian tree, and distills out of it, in the marvelous 
alembic of his mind, a concentrated essence, which, -while it holds 
an infinitesimal relation to the quantity of the original substance, 
yet contains all its essential virtues 

Let me give a few instances of this trait Shakespeare says 

His rash, fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 

(1) For violent showers soon burn out themselves, 

(2) Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short, 

(3) He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes, 

(4) With eager feeding food doth choke the feeder, 

(5) Like vanity, insatiate cormorant, 

Consuming means, soon preys upon itself 2 

One would scarcely believe that these five aphorisms, contained 
m seven lines, stood in this connected order in the play It would 

1 Tame's History of English Literature , p 154 


- Richard II , 11, 1 
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naturally be thought that they had been selected from a wide 
range The tendenc} to form generalizations might almost be 
called a disease of stjle in both writers 

Shakespeare can hardl) touch a particular fact without rising 
from it to a principle He sa}s 

Take up this mangled matter at the best 
Men do their broken weapons rather use 
Than their bare hands 1 

Again 

(t) Our indiscretions sometimes sene us well 
\\ hen our deep plots do pall and that should teach us 
( ) There s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them how we will * 

Again 

They sa> best men arc molded out of faults * 

Again 

(i) The evil that men do lues after them 
( ) The good is oft interred with their bones * 

Again 

(x) Men s c\il manners lne in brass ( ) their \irtues 
W e write in i ater 5 

This last sentence reminds one of Bacon s 4 but limns the uater 
and but writes in dust 
And again 

Thieves for their robbery have authority 
When judges steal themselves 

We turn to Bacon and we might fill pages with similar aphor 
isms Here are a few examples 

Extreme self lovers will set a man s house afire to roast their own eggs ’f 

The best part of beauty is that which a picture cannot express 

Riches are the baggage of virtue they cannot be spared nor left behind but 
the) hinder the march 

That envy is most malignant which is like Caines who envied his brother 
because his sacrifice was better accepted — when there was nobody but God to 
look on 

Discretion m speech is more than eloquence 

This reminds us of Shakespenre s parallel thought 

The better part of valor is discretion 

l Othll 3 / M v yVIII v 
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And again Bacon says 

Fortune is like a market, where, many times, if >ou su\ a little, the price will 
fall 

A faculty of wise interrogating is half a knowledge 

Observe, too, how Bacon, like Shakespeare, always icasons by 
analogy the great by the small, the mind by the body He says, 
speaking of natural philosophy 

Do not imagine that such inquiries question the immortality of the soul, or 
derogate from its sovereignty over the body The infant in its mother’s womb 
partakes of the accidents to its mother, but is separable in due season 

What a thought is this » The body carnes the soul in it as the 
mother’s womb carries the child, but the child is separable at birth 
and becomes a distinct entity so does the soul at death To care 
for the mother does not derogate from the child, justice to the 
conditions of the body, growing out of knowledge, cannot be 
injurious to the tenant of the body, or detract from its dignity 

What a mind, that can thus pack comprehensive theories in a 
paragraph ’ 

VII The Tendency 10 Triple Forms 

We find m Bacon a disposition, growung out of his sense of 
harmony, to run his sentences into triplicate forms, and w T e will 
observe the same characteristic m Shakespeare 

Compare, for instance, the tw r o following sentences I mark 
the triplicate foim by inserting numbeis 

Shakespeare says, in Maria’s letter to Malvolio 

(i) Some are born great, (2) some achiei e greatness, and (3) some have great- 
ness thrust upon them 1 

Bacon says, m his essay 0 f Studies 

(1) Some books are to be tasted, (2) others are to be sw r allow T ed, (3) and some 
few to be chewed and digested 

Can any man doubt that these utterances came out of the same 
mind ? There is the same condensation, the same packing of 
thought into close space, the same original and profound way of 
looking into things, and the same rhythmical balance into triplicate 
forms 

But, lest the reader may thmk'that I have selected two phrases 
accidentally alike, I give the sentences m which they are found 

1 T-uel/th Night , n, 5 

I 
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Maria says to Maholio 

Be not afraid of greatness (i) Some arc bom great ( ) some achieve great 
ness and (3) some have greatness thrust upon them (r) Be opposite with a 

kinsman suflj with servants ( ) let th> tongue t 3 ng arguments of state (3) put 
th>self into the trick of singulant) If not let me see thee (1) a steward still 
( ) the fellow of servants and (3) not worth} to touch Fortune s fingers 

And here is a larger extract from Bacon s essaj Of Studies 

Studies serve (1) for delight ( ) for ornament and (3) for abilit) (t) To 

spend too much time in them is sloth ( ) to use them too much for ornament Is 
affectation (3) to make judgment wholly by their rules is the humor of a scholar 

(t) Crafty men contemn them ( ) simple men admire them (3) and wise 
men use them (t) Read not to contradict and confute ( ) nor to believe and 
take for granted (3) nor to find talk and discourse but to weigh and consider (r) 
Some books arc to be tasted ( ) others to be swallowed (3) and some few to be 
chewed and digested (1) Reading maketh a full man ( ) conference a read} 
man (3) and writing an exact man And therefore (1) if a man write little he had 
need to have a great memor) ( ) if he confer little he had need have a present 
wit (3) and if he read little he had need have much cunning to seem to know that 
he doth not * 

We find this triplicate form all through Bacons writings lie 
sajs 

He can disclose and bring forward therefore things which nei her (1) the 
vicissitudes of nature ( ) nor the industr) of experiment (3) nor chance itself 
would ever have brought about and which would forever have escaped mans 
thoughts 

And again 

What is (1) constant ( ) eternal and (3) universal in nature’’ 

And again 

Ever} interpretation of nature sets out from the senses and leads bj a (1) 
regular ( ) fixed and (3) well established road 4 

And again 

Letters arc good (1) when a man would draw an answer by letter back again 
( ) or when it may scrv e for a man s justification afterward or (3) where there may 
be danger to be interrupted or heard by pteecs * 

And again 

A (1) brief ( ) bare and (3) simple enumeration 4 

And again 

Nature is (1) often hidden ( ) sometimes overcome (3) seldom extinguished ’ 

And again 

The (i) crudities (2) impurities and (3) lcprosities of mclals * 

1 E say Of St d Ibd b ok L yd/W Ifn 
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And again 

Whether it be (i) honot, or (2) riches, or (3) delight, or (1) glorj , or (2) knowl- 
edge, or (3) anything else which thc> seek after 1 * * 

And again 

To (1) assail, (2) sap, and (3) work into the constancj of Sir Robert Clifiord ; 

We turn to Shakespeare, and we find the same tendency How 
precisely m the style of Bacon’s Essays aic the disquisitions of 
Falstaff 

Yea, but how' if honor prick me off when I come on, how then ’ (1) Can honor 
set a leg? No (2) Or an arm? No (3) Or take awaj the grief of a wound’ 
No Honor has no skill in surgery, then’ No (1) What is honor’ A word 
(2) What is that word’ Honor (3) What is that honor’ Air A trim reckoning 
Who hath it’ He that died Wednesday (1) Doth he feel it’ No (2) Doth he 
hear it’ No (3) Is it insensible, then ’ Yea, to the dead But will it not Inc 
with the living’ No Detraction will not suffer it 

And, speaking of the effect of good wine, Falstaff says 

It ascends me into the brain, dries me there all the (x) foolish, (2) and dull, (3) 
and crudy vapors which environ it makes it (1) apprehensive, (2) quick, (3) for- 
getive, full of (1) nimble, (2) fiery and (3) delectable shapes The cold blood 

he did naturally inherit from his father, he hath, like (1) lean, (2) sterile and (3) bare 
land, (1) manured, (2) husbanded and (3) tilled 4 

But this trait is not confined to the utterances of Falstaft We 

find it all through the Plays Take the following instances 

For I have neither (1) wit, (2) nor words, (3) nor worth, 

(1) Action, (2) nor utterance, (3) nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood 6 

Again 

(1) Romans, (2) countrymen and (3) lovers (1) As Caesar loved me, I 
weep for him, (2) as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it, (3) as he was valiant, I honor 
him, but, as he was ambitious, I slew him (1) Who is here so base that 

would be a bondman’ If any, speak, for him have I offended (2) Who is here so 
rude that would not be a Roman’ If any, speak, for him have I offended (3) 
Who is here so vile that will not love his country’ If anj , speak, for him have I 
offended I pause for a reply 5 

Again 

(1) Thou art most rich being poor, 

(2) Most choice, forsaken, (3) and most loved, despised 1 

Again 

Alas, poor Romeo ' he is already dead, (1) stabbed with a white wench’s black 
eye, (2) shot through the ear with a love-song, (3) the very pin of his heart cleft 
with the blind bow-boy’s butt-shaft 8 

1 Wisdom 0/ the A ncients 3 Ist Henry IV , \ , i s Ibid 

„ -Dionysius < 2d Henry, IV , iv, 3 i Lear, , 

- History of Henry VII 5 Julius Cirsar, in, 2 p Romeo and Juliet , 11, 4 
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Again 

Oh what a noble miml is here o erthrown I 

(i) The courtier s (} soldiers (3) scholar s (i) eye () tongue (3) sword 

Again 

I am myself indifferent honest but jet I could accuse me of such things that 
it were better mj mother had not borne me I am very (i) proud ( ) retengeful 
(3) ambitious with more offenses at mj beck than I have (1) thoughts to put them 
in ( ) imagination to give them shape or (3) time to act them in 1 

Again 

Tis slander 

(1) \\ hose edge is sharper than the sword ( ) whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile (3) whose breath 
Tides on the posting winds and doth belie 
All corners of the world (1) kings () queens and (3) states 
(t) Maids ( ) matrons na> (3) the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters * 

Again 

This peace is nothing but (1) to rust iron { ) increase tailors and (3) breed 
ballad makers 1 


Again 

Liv e loathed and long 
Most (1) smiling ( ) smooth (3) detested parasites 
(x) Courteous destrojers ( ) affable wolves (3) meek bears 
(1) You fools of fortune ( ) trencher fiends (3) time s flies 
(1) Cap-and knee slaves ( ) vapors and (3) minute jacks 4 
Again 

Must I needs forego 

(1) So good ( ) so noble and (3) so true a master 1 
And again 

(1) Her father loved me ( ) oft invited me 

(3) Still questioned me the story of m> life 

From j ear to year the (x) battles () sieges (3) fortunes 

That I have passed 4 

Again 


It would be 1) argument for a week ( ) laughter for a month and (3) a good 
jest forever 1 


Again 

(1) Wooing ( ) wedding and (3) repenting are as (1) a Scotch jig ( ) a measure 
and (3) a cinque pace (1) the first suit is hot and hasty like a Scotch jig and full 
as fantastical ( ) the wedding mannerly modest as a measure full of state and 
ancientry and (3) then comes repentance and with his bad legs falls into the 
cinque pace faster and faster until he sinks into his grave 8 
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' ~ Oh, that I were a god, to shoot forth thunder 

Upon these (i) paltry, (2) servile, (3) abject drudges 1 * 

Again 

Not only, Mistress Ford, in the simple office of love, but in all (1) accoutrement, 
(2) complement (3) and ceremony of it - 

Again 

How could (1) communities, 

(2) Degrees in schools and (3) brotherhood m cities, 

(1) Peaceful commerce from divided shores, 

(2) The primogeniture and due of birth, 

(3) Prerogative of age, (r) crowns, (2) scepters, (3) laurels, 

But by degree, stand in authentic place’ 3 

Again 

But (1) manhood is melted into courtesies, (2) valor into compliment, and (3) 
men are turned into tongues, and trim ones, too 4 

Again 

For she is (1) lumpish, (2) heavy, (3) melancholy 5 

Again 

Say that upon the altar of her beauty 

You sacrifice (1) your tears, (2) your sighs, (3) your heart c 

Again 

Had I power I should 

(1) Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 

(2) Uproar the universal peace, (3) confound 
All unity on earth 7 

Again 

To be directed 

As from her (1) lord, (2) her governor, (3) her king 8 

Again 

To wound (1) thy lord, (2) thy king, (3) thy governor 9 ' 

Again 

Is fit for (1) treasons, (2) stratagems and (3) spoils 10 
I might continue these examples at much greater length, but I 
think I have given enough to prove that both Bacon and the writer 
of the Plays possessed, as a characteristic of style, a tendency to 
balance their sentences m triplicate forms This trait grew out of 
the sense of harmony in the ear, it was an unconscious arrange- 
ment of thoughts m obedience to a peculiar inward instinct, and it 
goes far to establish identity. 


1 2d Henry VI , iv, i 

3 Merry Wives of Wit dsor , xv, 2 

3 Troilus ard Crcsszda, 1 3 

4 Mitch Ado about Nothing, 1 v, 1 

6 Two Gentlemen of Verona , 111, 2 


9 Ibid 

7 Macbeth, iv, 3 

8 Merchant of Venice, 111, 2 

9 Taming of the Shrew , v, 2 

10 Merchant of Venice, v, 1 
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VIII Catalogues of Words 

The man who thinks in concrete forms solidifies words into 
ideas He who has trained himself to observe as a natural philoso 
pher builds in numerical order bases for his thought He erects 
the poem on a foundation of facts He collects materials before 
he builds 

This trait is very marked in Bacon He was the most observant 
of men No point or fact escaped him Hence he runs to the 
habit of stringing together catalogues of words 

For instance hesa>sin The Experimental History 

There are doubtless In Europe many capable free sublimed subtile solid 
constant wits 

Again he speaks of 

Servile blind dull vague and abrupt expenments 1 

Again he says 

Let anti masques not be long they have been commonly of fools satyrs 
baboons wild men antics beasts spirits witches Ethiopes pigmies turquets 
nymphs rustics cupids statues moving and the like * 

Bacon also sa>s 

Such are gold m weight iron m hardness the nhale m size the dog in smell 
the flame of gunpowder in rapid expansion and others of like nature * 

We turn to Lear and we hear the same voice speaking of 

False of heart light of ear bloody of hand hog in sloth fox m stealth wolf m 
greediness dog in madness tion tn prey 4 

Again Shakespeare sa>s 

As honor love obedience troops of friends 5 

And here is another instance of the tendency to make catalogues 
of words 

Beauty wit 

High birth vigor of bone desert m service 
Love friendship chanty are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating time 8 

Again we have in the same play — the most philosophical of 
all the Plays — these lines 

All our abilities gifts natures shapes 
Severals and generals of grace exact 
Achievements plots orders preventions 
Excitements to the field or speech for truce 
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Success or loss, what is, or what is not, serves 
As stuff for these two to make paradoxes 1 

And in the famous description of the horse, in Venus and Adorns, 

we see the same closely-observing eye of the natuiahst 

Round-hoofed, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and lom% 

Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril v ide, 

High crest, short cars, straight legs and passing strong, 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide 

Prof Dowden says 

This passage has been much admired, but is it poetry or a paragraph from an 
advertisement of a horse-sale ’ 2 

And here, in a more poetical passage, we observe the same ten- 
dency to the enumeration of facts 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew’d, so sanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning den , 

Crook-kneed and den -lapped, like Thessalian bulls, 

Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth-like bells, 

Each under each 3 

And in the same vein of close and accuiate observation of 

details, “the contracting of the eye of the mind,” as Bacon calls it, 

is the following description of a muidered man 

But see, his face is black and full of blood, 

His eye-balls further out than when he lived, 

Staring full-ghastly like a strangled man , 

His hair upreared, his nostrils stretched with struggling, 

His hands abroad displayed, as one that grasped 
And tugged for life, and was by strength subdued 
Look, on the sheets his hair, you see, is sticking. 

His well-proportioned beard made rough and rugged, 

Like to the summer’s corn by tempests lodged 4 

♦ 

IX The Euphonic Test 

In Mr. Wilkes’ book, Shakespeare fiom an American Point of Viera, 
there is contained an essay (p 430) by Professor J W Taverner, of 
New York, m which he attempts to show that Bacon could not 
have written the Shakespeare Plays, because of the Euphonic Test 
And yet he says 

Upon examination of the limited poetry which we have from the pen of Bacon, 
I find nothing to criticise Like unto Shakespeare, he takes good note of any 
deficiency of syllabic pulsation, and imparts the value of but one syllable to the 

iv, 1 


1 Troilus and Cressida, i, 3 
-S/m/ Mind and Art, p 45 


3 Midsummer Night's Dream , 
A sd Henry PI , m, 2 
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dissyllables heaven nearest many e en goith and to glittering and ekanot but the 
\alue of two precisely as Shakespeare uould 

But he tries to show that Bacon could not have written the 
Plays because it was his custom to run his sentences as I have 
shown into triplets He sajs 

Bacon in this feature of the rhjthmical adjustment of clauses attaches to 
those sentences of his which are composed of triple clauses of equal dimensions and 
which possess such regularity which he never seeks to disturb etc ^ 

And he gi\es in addition to the instances I have quoted from 
Bacon the following among others 

A man cannot speak (1) to his son but as a father ( ) to his wife but as a hus 
band and (3) to his enemy but upon terms 

Judges ought to be (1) more learned than witty ( ) more reverent than plausi 
ble and (3) more adused than confident 

And he argues that Shakespeare 
Does not object to four or more clauses but he does to three 
And therefore Bacon did not write the Pla> s Such arguments 
are fully answ ered by the pages of examples I have just given from 
the Shakespeare Plajs showing that the poet is even more prone 
to fall into the triple form of expression than Bacon — more prone 
because there is more tendency to harmonious and balanced ex 
pressions in poetry than in prose 

But the Professor admits that there * is a kind of melody of 
speech that belongs to Bacon and that his ear is exact and 
counts its seconds like the pendulum of a clock 

In truth, if any man would take the pains to print the prose 
disquisitions and monologues of Shakespeare intermixed with 
extracts from as nearly similar productions of Bacon as may be 
the ordinary reader would scarcely be able to tell which was which 
If such a reader was handed this passage and asked to name 
the author, I think the probabilities are great that he would say it 
was from the pen of Francis Bacon 

Novelty is only in request and it is dangerous to be aged in any kind of 
course as it is virtuous to be constant in any undertaking There is scarce truth 
enough alive to make societies secure but security enough to make fellowship 
accursed much upon this riddle runs the wisdom of the v\ orld 

We have here the same condensed pithy sentences which mark 
the great philosopher together with the same antithetical wa> of 
balancing thought against thought 
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Yet this is from Shakespeare It will be found in Mcasm e for 
Measure 1 

And we can conceive that the following passage might have 
been written by Shakespeare the very extravagance of hyperbole 
sounds like him. 

Contrary is it with hypocrites and impostors, for they, m the church and before 
the people, set themselves on fire, and are earned, as it were, out of themselves, and, 
becoming as men inspired with holy f lines, they set heaven and earth together 1 

There is not a great stride from this to the poet’s eye in a fine 
phrensy rolling from earth to heaven, from heaven to earth, and 
the madman seeing more devils than vast hell could hold 

In short, the resemblance between the two bodies of compo- 
sitions is as close as could be reasonably expected, where one is 
almost exclusively prose, and the greatness of the other consists in 
the elevated flights of poetry In' the one case it is the lammer- 
geyer sitting among the stones, m the other it is the great bird 
balanced on majestic pinions m the blue vault of heaven, far above 
the mountain-top and the emulous shafts of man. 


1 Act, ill, scene 2 


B Meditatzones Sacra: — Of Impostors 
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Artists Proofs (signed by the Artists) Twenty one Plates size -4} inches by 17I 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES, 

HISTORIES TFAGEDIES AND POLMS Historical and Explanatory 
Notes 3 vols crown 8vo (each containing nearly 1000 pages) gilt top 
Ediiion de Luxe 6 vols 8vo 631 

STT AT^ESPEARE STUDIES Crown 8vo, ios 6d 
NEW GLOSSARY OF THE OBSCURE 

WOPDS IN SHAKLSPEAFE AND THE DRAMATISTS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY By Charles Mackay LLD FSA Author 
of The Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of \V estem Europe, In One Volume 
demy Svo cloth extra price One Guinea 

ANN ATS OF 1HH LIFE AND WORK OF 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE By Joseph Cundall Small post 8 vo boards 
3s 6d cloth 

DETHRONING STTAKSPERE A Selection of 

Letters contributed to the Daily Telegraph with the Preliminary Editorial Papers 
Edited with Notes and Comments by r M Theobald M A &c Hon Sec. to 
the Bacon Society Crown Svo cloth 2 j 6 d 


BY PROiL&SOB TOWLER MA rSA 

FRANCIS BACON Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 r 6 d 

(English Philosophers Edition) 
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